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THE old lion had died in his pit. For over a year the 
city of Florence had been without one of its symbols 
—the living symbol of the Republic. But now the 
good Christian King of the French was sending a 
gift to the Republic of Florence. The Cloth Mer¬ 
chants Guild was the first to receive tidings of this 
gracious present that had been sent in a galley from 
the shores of Africa to the port of Genoa. 

Three carts, one containing the covered cage of 
the lion, had arrived at the walls of the city. The 
sea had been rough and the restless tossing of the 
galley did not seem to agree with the lion; but now 
the green trees, the sight of the hills and fresh raw 
meat had quickly revived the beast. Now he roared. 
And his jungle cries were heard far inside the walls 
of Florence. 

While the horses attached to the three carts rested 
at the west gate of the city, Florence was making 
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ready to receive the caged visitor. Two days before, 
the Duke of Florence had sent his steward to the old 
goldsmith Cappini, ordering the stone lion carved 
in the shield over the arched entrance of the castle 
to be freshly gilded with the best leaf and without 
delay. One of the men from the shop and the boy 
apprentice, Rocco, were sent with a leather book of 
gold leaf and the necessary tools to carry out the 
Duke’s wishes. Their ladders were still blocking the 
arched entrance when they heard the roar of the lion 
at the city gate. 

Their work had been going along nicely and they 
would have soon finished had they not encoimtered 
several interruptions. Once the ladders had to be 
taken down to allow a newly varnished carriage to 
be rolled into the castle and once again for a small 
wagon containing steel breast-plates for the addi¬ 
tional guards that were to patrol the streets during 
the celebration. Then there had been miscalculations. 
The carved lion looked smaller from the edge of the 
moat than it did at close range. The stone was also 
more porous than it had seemed and the gold leaf 
only covered part of the lion. Twice Rocco, the ap¬ 
prentice, had to make trips to the shop for more 
gold. Then they found themselves short of eggs and 
Rocco was sent to the market place to get ten more. 
The whites of the eggs were mixed with a gum to 
make the leaf adhere to the stone. 

"Eggs for the Duke!” cried the boy as he ran 
through the narrow streets. "Eggs for the Duke!” 

At the market square he stood before two old 
women. He paused long enough to catch his breath. 
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“Eggs for the Duke! Ten. You old crones. Hasten, 
you mothers of sin.” 

“May the devil rot his young soul,” said one of 
the women in her toothless mouth. 

“And since when does the Duke send to the market 
for eggs?” asked the other, not at all disturbed by the 
racket and noise of the youth. 

“Since when? Since today! And you will give them 
to me at once.” 

"May his feet follow his lying tongue to the gates 
of Hell.” 

“It’s no lie. I tell you, it’s for the Duke,—for the 
castle. You better give them at once, you old hawks.” 

“And what money did you bring?” 

“Money?” 

“Yes. Tell us now that the Duke has sent no money 
and. . . .” 

“Listen, you evil midwives. I must have ten eggs 
and you must give them to me. And there is no money 
because we are working on the shield over the gate 
and we need the whites. Before you judge me false 
come and see for yourselves—and we will throw the 
yellows back in your faces.” 

A crowd gathered. 

"It is true,” someone called. “I saw him on the 
ladders this morning.” 

“They are gilding the shield because the lion for 
the pit will soon arrive,” added another. 

"You hear, you old crones. Now give me the eggs 
and give them at once, or your souls are pawned to 
the devil.” 

“When the poor give to the rich then the devil 
laughs,” mumbled the toothless one. 
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And so with much swearing and bullying, with 
noisy talk and after many oaths and threats, Rocco 
succeeded in extracting ten eggs from the old women 
in the presence of the market guard, a bailifiF, and 
a gathering crowd. 

The claws of the stone lion were still being covered 
with leaf when the roars of the beast were heard 
from the gates of the city. Drums were sounded in 
the palace yard. 

Two criers set forth to announce, in slow mechani¬ 
cal voices, that the old Roman lion pit would once 
more hold a guest of the Republic. While two la¬ 
borers were in the bottom of the pit washing the 
stones with brooms of olive twigs, the Guild of Butch¬ 
ers were carrying through the streets of Florence a 
large basket filled with the heads of hogs newly 
slaughtered. Bright drops of blood dripped from the 
bottom of the basket and marked a path, as though 
they were small crimson coins laid out for a special 
purpose, through a good half-mile of streets. At 
length the basket arrived at the pit. Here it was draped 
with bunting, and four small flags, dyed with the 
colors of the Duke, were pressed into the corners. 
The pigs’ heads were white and their rosy snouts 
stuck up. Never before had they been so clean. Their 
little dead eyes were open wide and looked out. 

Rocco, on the ladder at the castle gate, now spoke 
to the journeyman goldsmith. "And even if it should 
be a hundred lions instead of only one, what would 
I care? The Duke is the Duke and I am Rocco and 
true enough if this were Roman times he could throw 
me into the pit as they did to hundreds of souls; but 
do you think my soul would perish? Yes, I am Rocco, 
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a free man, and these are no longer Roman times. 1 
can. ... 

'*Ha, ha, you should not make me laugh. A free 
man and only an apprentice! A boy calls himself a 
man and the apprentice already thinks himself free. 
Ha, ha.” 

“In one more year I shall be free, so I can say it 
if I like. One more year and I will tell the old master 
Cappini that he can get himself another boy. My time 
will be over and I will travel and work at my trade 
in all the cities of the world.” 

"There are some cities that may not require gold¬ 
smiths.” 

"Well, then I will work in the big capitals of for¬ 
eign nations. I will go to the King of Poland and I 
will tell him. . . .” 

"The King of Poland has no need for such as you.” 

"What do you know what I can do! In the shop 
you see only my filing and polishing. What do you 
know? Don’t you think I could work from my own 
designs—if I had the gold?” 

"If you had the gold? Perhaps if you had the gold 
you would not want to work at all.” 

"Yes, I would work because,—^well, just because 
I would want to show you and all the others that I 
am an artist. And you would all have to respect me. 
Yes, even Cappini, and also the Duke. These are no 
longer ancient times when a man was no better than 
a beast in a pit. And that is why I say that even a 
hundred lions would have no influence on me once 
I made up my mind. Now, do you think I paid for 
the eggs? No. Do you know why? Because I did not 
desire to pay. And I did not steal them either. I just 
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made up my mind and that’s all there was to it. I 
had the money in my pocket but as I entered the 
market place, there before me sat two old crones, 
as God is my witness, two old dried-up women with 
a basket of eggs. So I said to myself, 'Ten of these 
are mine and there will be no money.’ Well, it took 
a little time, but my mind was made up and once 
Rocco makes up his mind, you could cut him into a 
hundred pieces and each piece would still hold the 
same opinion.” 

"Come now. A little less boasting and a little more 
work. Four more claws to be done and you can keep 
stirring the amber varnish.” 

"It’s no boasting, either. Once I make up my mind 
a hundred lions would not be enough to hold me.” 

“And suppose you made up your mind to go down 
into the pit and eat the lion—^you say you could do 
it?” 

“There would be no reason to do so, and nothing 
could be gained by it. I should never make up my 
mind to accomplish worthless things.” 

"Come now, stir the varnish and stop that non¬ 
sense.” 

"I tell you, it’s not nonsense and you will see. Rocco 
is Rocco and you don’t know what he can do.” 

The roars of the caged beast were now heard be¬ 
tween the blasts of the trumpet and the steady tap of 
drums. 

Now the two old egg women moved their basket 
back from the edge of the walk. They stood up and 
faced each other in a manner strange and uncertain. 

“Ten eggs,” said the toothless one. “Gone, and for 
naught.” 
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'Tor naught,” answered the other. "Naught, only 
to gild an ornament over a gate.” 

"Carved ornaments were made for tombs.” 

"And the dead do not rest with gold in their 
tombs.” 

"Ten, ten, ten,” mumbled the toothless one. 

"And ten times ten is a hundred and so ten hun¬ 
dreds of years let them rot. A full thousand. And 
while they are living, let them also be dead. And 
when they are dead let them rise up and go on living. 
And after the living eat the dead let the dead arise 
and devour the living.” 

“Yes, that is just. Ten, ten, ten,” mumbled the 
toothless one. 

They stood facing each other. Their strange eyes 
stared with a fixed glassy look. 

In the distance they could hear the drums, the 
tramp of the soldiers’ feet and the bellowing roar of 
the African beast destined for the ancient pit in Flor¬ 
ence. The egg women now covered their basket with 
a cloth and hastened to depart. A few feathers fell 
gently from the folds of their skirts and were carried 
away by the breeze. In a moment they were across 
the square and lost in the shadow of a narrow street. 
But the toothless one still mumbled: “Ten, ten, ten.” 

By this time the shield over the entrance of the 
Gastello di Porta Giovia was finished. The ladders were 
removed. Rocco and the journeyman gathered up 
their tools and the large book of leather pages that 
held the gold leaf and started back across the draw¬ 
bridge. The smell of the stagnant water in the deep 
green moat around the castle almost choked them 
as they hurried across. 
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There was a legend, dark and old, connected with 
this moat, that many old Florentine families still re¬ 
lated to their children. The legend concerns a great 
feudal lord who lived in the castle during the Dark 
Ages, long before the Corte Ducale and the Southern 
Towers were built. This great lord had three beautiful 
daughters who were to be married all at one ceremony 
to three sons of three neighboring kings. When the 
kings arrived together with their sons and escorts and 
members of their courts, and all their flags and ban¬ 
ners were proudly displayed from the towers of the 
castle, a terrible plague, black with the furies of Hell, 
broke loose upon the people of Florence. 

At the first news of the disaster, the Duke ordered 
the drawbridges raised as though for a state of siege. 
He feared the kings would return to their native lands 
before the ceremony could take place and he also 
feared the plague. On the morning that the bridges 
were drawn two young sons of a castle stableman 
were playing in a field beside the castle. When the 
bridges were not lowered and their calls remained un¬ 
answered they took off their shirts and swam across 
the moat. But soldiers with drawn swords were wait¬ 
ing for them at the wall of the castle and as soon as 
they tried to climb out of the water they were pierced 
through in many places and their bodies pushed back 
into the water. 

Now the people of Florence wanted the grain that 
belonged to them from the castle storehouse, but the 
Duke refused to allow it to be given. Thinking that 
the Duke would not permit the lowering of the 
bridges for fear that the plague would thus enter into 
the castle they begged for the grain to be tied in bags 
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and thrown from the uppermost walls across the 
moat. But the Duke caused a message to be tied to a 
stone and thrown into the field. And this was his 
reply; “The living cannot support the dead.” 

Now the white skeleton of famine danced through 
the streets. The shops of the city were barred and the 
shutters of proud and noble houses were closed. 
“Death, death, death, stay thy cold and dusty hand,” 
became the cry of terror-stricken Florence. 

The city council ordered all dogs and cats to be 
killed and poison was freely poured into the cellar rat 
holes. Brave men went from house to house doing all 
that was possible but in less than a week their bodies 
swelled up and they died in terrible agony. Death 
was their reward. Now all was silent except for an 
occasional moan or piercing cry that came from a 
deserted street; except for the yell of fever-madness 
and the terror cries of the victims. 

At the same time strange scenes were taking place 
in the castle. The betrothed kept changing their 
minds. At one time all the daughters fell madly in 
love with a young cousin of one of the kings, and at 
another time two of the sons were about to fight a 
duel for the hand of the youngest. At length it was 
decided that, regardless of everything, the wedding 
would proceed. 

That night a dying cobbler in the city left his 
cellar, and crawling on hands and knees through the 
streets finally reached one of the churches. Here he 
climbed the bell tower and wound the ropes around 
his hands and legs. Suddenly he began ringing the bells 
and for an hour or more, while life was still in him, 
they clanged their desolate tones. When his lifeless 
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body fell from the steps of the tower it was held sus¬ 
pended by the ropes attached to his limbs, and sway¬ 
ing to and fro, it tilted the bells. They sounded at 
broken intervals throughout the night. When the 
wind blew they sounded loudly. They rang on and on 
—^insistent and tireless as only the dead can be. Men 
hearing these bells took courage and in the morning 
a small group of brave fellows gathered in the market 
square. 

They took carts and drove from street to street. 
With the bells still ringing, these men, fearless and 
brave, went from house to house and called out: 
“Where are your dead! We are come to take them 
away.” The bells tolled on. "Open the doors! What 
dead have you for us? We come to take them away.” 

Whole houses from cellar to garret were filled with 
the dead. The people who feared the plague were in 
hiding but when they heard these cries many threw 
open their shutters and pointed to the places that once 
held the living and now were silent. 

The carts were soon filled—two hundred or more— 
and in the evening all were assembled at the market 
square. At night the brave men, with blazing torches 
lighting the way, drove the carts to the edge of the 
castle moat. Here the plague-stricken dead were 
thrown. Their bodies filled the moat—a ring of death 
around the stone walls. Black arms—blacker than the 
water and darker than the night—^pierced the surface. 

While this was happening, gay music was heard, 
and dancing was going on in the castle. Torches were 
burning along the walls. The wedding feast was over 
and the guests danced on the open terraces. 

Suddenly a loud and piercing shriek was heard. 
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One of the three brides had suddenly sunk to the 
floor. 

"Oh, the bony hands hold me in their grip. Stay! 
Stay! Touch me not while this demon courses through 
my bowels. Stay. God have mercy—^mercy!” 

The Duke drew his stout sword and placed the 
point to his daughter’s breast. He turned his head aside 
for he could not look into her eyes and with trembling 
hand ran the blade through to the hilt. Then, lifting 
the body by the handle of the sword, he threw it over 
the wall of the castle and cried out so all could hear: 
"The living must live and the dead must die.” 

But now the dance was turned into mourning. 

That very night the heart of the Duke melted. He 
ordered the granaries opened and sacks were hurled 
from the walls of the castle across the dead bodies in 
the moat. The brave men stood by with their carts 
and loading wagon after wagon with this priceless 
grain hurried it to the ovens. All night they baked 
their bread and carried it hot into the market place 
free for all who survived the plague. 

The dead city once more took on life and the re¬ 
joicing was great. Perils are rewarded by pleasures. 

In the castle, however, things became worse. Each 
king and each son of a king, and every royal envoy, 
locked himself in a separate room. The prisoners in 
the dungeons were killed to provide additional cham¬ 
bers for the wedding guests. 

Now the stableman who had lost his two boys when 
the bridges were drawn came to the Duke and on his 
knees asked for the two girls, the two remaining prin¬ 
cesses, the brides. "I will care for them, master, and 
they shall not want.” He carried them into the stable 
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when it is spoken about that Nicolo, the son of our 
Marshal, must jump across the pit like a brainless 
monkey.” 

"And what have you gained by it?” 

“It was a wager,” said one of the boys. 

"Come, Rocco, pay the money. He did it.” 

Rocco, on his way back to the shop, had stopped 
to watch the lion lowered into the pit. 

“Pay the money, Rocco, as you promised.” 

"But what good does it do me if Nicolo jumps 
across the pit?” 

"It’s not supposed to do you any good, for you 
took no risk. You said you would pay and you 
should.” 

"Yes. I would pay if I had the money.” 

"Then why did you wager if you had no money?” 

"I did not think you would do it.” 

"We will go to the goldsmith, Cappini, who is a 
just man and we will state our case to him and I am 
sure he will pay us and you may regret it.” Thus 
spoke Nicolo’s friend. 

"Wait,” added Nicolo. "We do not want to go to 
the goldsmith if this can be settled now. What money 
have you?” 

“I have but one gold piece—and that I have saved 
for a long time.” 

"Where is it?” 

“I keep it hidden.” 

"Where?” 

"In a secret place.” 

"Let us have it.” 

Rocco was silent. 

"Come now. Out with it.” 
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Rocco stammered. 

“Out with it or I will hammer it out of you with 
my fists.” 

“I will pay. I never said I wouldn’t pay but you are 
so impatient.” 

“Yes, you were impatient too when you cheated the 
old women and got the eggs out of them. I saw you. 
And now I am impatient for I have a very special 
need of the money.” 

At length Rocco was forced to give up his gold 
piece. But lest its hiding place be discovered he took 
Nicolo and his companion into a side street. Here in 
the semi-darkness he undid his belt and from a secret 
place in the folds of his inner clothes drew forth the 
golden coin. 

Nicolo took the coin and said; “This much for now. 
But don’t forget one more is due me.” 

Rocco went on to the goldsmith’s shop while Nicolo 
and his companion walked through the narrow lane. 
It was too dark to see the red coins of blood that had 
dropped from the basket of pigs’ heads, along the 
cobbles of the street. 

They hurried on until they came to the home of 
the Jew Solom Donzeli. The windows were heavily 
barred and the door of carved oak had four locks. 
They spoke through a latticed hole in the door before 
three rusty bolts were heard to grate and the door 
swung open. 

Solom was dressed in purple velvet with a fine lace 
collar about his neck. On his head he had a black silk 
cap, cut like a cube. His sparse black beard was 
matted. 

“So you are here again, my good Messer Nicolo.” 
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"Yes, I have come for my silver sword and my 
dagger.” 

"And you bring me the . . . you bring with you 
what is needed?” 

"Yes.” 

"Then good. Your articles are safe in my chest. You 
shall have them.” 

"That is what we came for.” 

"They are yours and you shall have them, Messer 
Nicolo. Nothing was ever lost in the home of Solom 
Donzeli. A pledge is a pledge and the smallest trinket, 
let it be gold, silver or brass, is sacred in my keeping.” 

"But what is mine is better in my hands.” 

"True. And well said. What is yours shall be yours. 
And you said you bring me . . . what is necessary.” 

"The money, you mean?” 

"Yes. Yes. Only the repayment, I mean.” 

Nicolo drew the golden coin from his pocket and 
rang it on the table. 

"Good. It rings true. But it is one and, my dear 
Messer Nicolo, you must recall. Two. It was two that 
we agreed upon. My books would show it in writing.” 

"You need no books, Jew. I do not deny it.” 

"Well?” 

"I have but one at the moment. The other I will 
bring you shortly. You have my word for it.” 

"It is not in our bargain that we should deal so, and 
certain things cannot be divided, but for you, my 
good Messer Nicolo—for you I would do much to 
please. Which will you have now, the sword or the 
dagger?” 

"You would please me best by giving both. Or if 
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you would have it with strictness, give me the one 
and lend me the other.” 

“Ah, that would be nice, but that I cannot do. I 
cannot lend that which is not mine.” 

“Perhaps tomorrow or next day you will be paid. 
My word is good. And there is besides a purpose to 
my request. It’s the celebration tonight. It comes tm- 
expectedly. That is why.” 

“Ah, my good Nicolo, the son of the Marshal, must 
show himself with all his trappings. I see how it plays. 
I see.” 

“Now listen, Jew. Not so much talk about things 
that concern you not. I will pay the rest soon. You 
have my word for it. It is not in our bargain but I will 
count it a favor.” 

“A favor?” 

“Yes. A favor from you to me. And some day you 
may be repaid with surprising interest.” 

“Ah, yes. If you should remember—^but these little 
favors are all I have to give and they are easily for¬ 
gotten.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“I mean that if your father wanted he could easily 
favor me. The priests are at my door constantly. 
'Infidel!’ they cry. 'You and your children are Anti¬ 
christ! He has suffered for you and all mankind. Now 
you must pay. Pay. Pay. Pay with money or you will 
pay with blood.’ Then I answer them, and say: 'We 
have already paid with blood.’ But no. It does not 
satisfy them. They force their way through the door 
and look about with suspicious looks. 'And what do 
you look for?’ I ask. 'There is nothing here that is 
yours.’ Then they answer me by saying that they 
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firmly believe I have communication with the devil. 
You know what that means. But I have no communi¬ 
cations. They know it. Yet the charge is a diflScult one 
to disprove before the judges. So they must have 
money, money, money. Always the same thing, my 
good Messer Nicolo. Money! Is it not unjust? And 
your father, who is the good Marshal, may he live 
long, could he not stop them? Even if they must con¬ 
tinue, could we not negotiate? Let them name a sum 
—a certain amount to be paid once or twice in the 
year. Then I would know what is demanded of me. 
I would have some peace and I would set aside so 
much for this and so much for that. Certainly, Messer 
Nicolo, it could be arranged. And your father could 
do it.” 

He went to his desk and consulted a large parch¬ 
ment book. Then he took his keys and left the room. 
And all the time a pair of girl’s dark sad eyes had 
watched them through a slit in the portieres. 

At length he returned, bringing in his hands both 
the sword and the dagger. 

*'You will not be sorry. I promise you that.” 

Nicolo buckled the sword to his belt and rubbed the 
dagger handle on his sleeve to bring back its polish. 

“Make it soon, my good Messer Nicolo. My books 
must show full accountings. It is required by law.” 

“Yes. You will have it soon.” 

“And the other thing also; bear it in mind. It is a 
great injustice.” 

The bolts were again unlocked and the two boys 
passed through the heavy doorway. 
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In the meantime, Rocco, vexed by the loss of the 
gold piece, walked from the Street of the Lions to the 
bridge that led to the goldsmiths’ district on the oppo¬ 
site bank of the river. As he passed the house of Gio¬ 
vanni he looked up at the windows but all the shutters 
were closed and only a servant was to be seen on the 
little balcony that extended over the sloping tiled 
roof. 

This house was once a proud palace, but for some 
years it had fallen into a state of decline. The back 
wall of the building extended to the very edge of the 
water and from the bridge one could plainly see the 
weeds and the river moss that had attached themselves 
to the stones of the wall. The master of the house was 
dead and so was the mistress. 

Giovanni, the late master, had risen to power and 
fame in a very short time. He married the daughter 
of a nobleman and journeyed to Rome to receive the 
blessing of the Pope. He became a commissioner of 
the Republic and later a special envoy of the Pope. 
Cardinals came to his palace every month, for it was 
his duty to check their accounts of money and report 
secretly to the Pope. How he ended his days is tm- 
known. All that is certain is that he went to Rome 
never to return. Rumor had it that he never reached 
Rome but others were of the opinion that he did 
reach Rome and in fact stayed about ten days in the 
Vatican before he was poisoned by a cup of wine from 
the soft hand of the Pope himself. At least this is what 
was whispered about in Florence before the Pope died. 
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After his death the story was repeated more openly 
and frankly. 

There was another event that tended to support 
this rumor. A month after Giovanni left for Rome 
the inquisitors came before his wife and read a bill of 
accusations. She asked that she might be allowed to 
communicate with her husband but the masked in¬ 
quisitors said that he was not in Rome, and not in the 
Vatican and not within the reach of man. And that 
**all communications must now go by the winged 
messenger.” Then she begged on her knees that she 
might be allowed to remain the night through with 
her infant child. This was granted. 

During the night she cut up some silk ribbons and 
tied the keys of the chests to the neck of the child 
together with a crucifix and then when the fair-haired 
httle girl, whom she had named Donata, was asleep, 
she opened the window and leapt into the river. Her 
body was never found. 

All this was years ago. Eleven years ago, and Donata 
had been brought up by a half-sister of her father, a 
spinster of worldly shrewdness. 

During the eleven years that she lived in Florence 
she seldom w^nt out. But Rocco had seen her several 
times when she came to Cappini’s shop to sell some 
plate or gems. Twice during these visits Donata went 
along with her, but she wore a mask or was heavily 
veiled, for custom did not permit girls to show them¬ 
selves in the streets. Once in the shop, however, the 
mask and veil were removed and Donata fingered 
sadly the jewels that they brought to sell—the jewels 
that once belonged to her mother. Cappini was an 
honest man. All Florence trusted him. 
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During the last visit Cappini spoke to Donata with 
fatherly afFection. 

“You see how time flies,” he said. "Only yesterday 
you were a little child.” He indicated with his out¬ 
stretched arm. “Only yesterday and now—^very soon, 
very soon you will be a grand lady. Already you are 
sixteen and in another two years . . .!” 

“But, Messer Cappini, Donata is already seventeen.** 

“My, my. Time does fly. I lose count. But it’s as I 
say. A grand prince will be waiting at the door and 
his sword will be drawn and he will cry out, ‘Open 
the door, for Donata is to be my princess and death to 
all who oppose my will.’ ” 

They laughed. Rocco looked up from the work¬ 
men’s bench in the adjoining room where he was 
polishing a golden spoon. 

“That is why you should listen to me. Keep these 
jewels and trinkets and bring me a little silver. It will 
not be long now and the little silver can always be 
replaced, but not the gems. Donata will marry a 
prince, noble and rich, and then she will come to me 
and say, 'Make me plates and candlesticks in the 
grandest manner.’ Of course she will. And I will make 
them. But the jewels—^if they are sold they cannot be 
replaced. True enough others can be bought, but the 
old ones—^jewels that have a past and a meaning like 
these that belonged to her mother, forever may she 
rest in peace, should be preserved.” 

Donata kept her eyes lowered as he spoke. She saw 
the face of her mother made lovely and bathed in a 
heavenly light such as only the memory of a child 
can create. 

Her aunt argued with the goldsmith Cappini. It 
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was necessary in the meantime for them to live. The 
jewels were dead and needed no providing for and 
they belonged to the dead. 

However, the fatherly Cappini divided them into 
two parts. These he would buy at once and the others, 
comprising the more unusual gems, he would clean up 
and return to them the very next day by one of his 
workers. 

That is how Rocco once came into the Giovanni 
home. He came with the package of old jewelry and 
waited for the seal to be afiixed to his paper. He stood 
in the hallway with his cap in hand. He looked about. 
The old tapestries were worn to shreds. The boards of 
the floors seemed loose. The rust of the high iron lan¬ 
terns that hung from chains was so heavy that it had 
destroyed all traces of the silver and gold leaf that 
once covered the metal surfaces. The servants walked 
about in loose slippers, dirty and with unkempt hair. 
These things he saw, but the full meaning he did not 
gather. The grandeur was still there. The big rooms 
with their balconies that he could see through the 
archway were nothing like the barn and hut on the 
farm where he lived. 

Donata herself ordered a taper lit from the tiny 
light in the cup of wax that burned before the image 
of the Virgin. The frowsy-haired servant held the 
flame while Donata melted the sealing compound and 
pressed the large seal, that once belonged to her father, 
into the softened wax. Then she puckered her red lips 
and blew to cool it before handing it to the gold¬ 
smith’s apprentice. He stood stupidly. 

The servant blew out the taper and returned to the 
kitchen. 
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At length the arrogant Rocco offered an opinion. 

"My master is right. These should not be sold. He 
gives you true and good advice. I would myself have 
said the same.” 

Donata did not reply. He turned his hat in his 
hand. 

"I have only one more year to serve. Then I am my 
own master. I will let you know what shop I join. 
Should you need anything done or perhaps made to 
order I can make my own designs.” 

She did not reply. 

"No. I am not so young.” He must have noticed a 
glance. "You would not believe it, but I am twenty.” 
Here he lied, for he was only eighteen, but he desired 
to give his advice more maturity. "And in another 
year I am my own master.” 

Donata looked at the boards of the floor. After a 
brief silence there seemed nothing more to say. 

"I have your seal for the master. I must hasten.” 

He twisted his hat in his hands and then unbolted 
the door behind him. Once in the street he began to 
run and he ran all the way because at that moment he 
felt full of life—^he felt wild with the passion for 
living. 

This happened only a week before the arrival of 
the lion. And that is why Rocco looked up at the 
barred windows of the Giovanni Gastello when he 
came to the edge of the river, returning from the pit 
of the lion after having lc»t the gold piece to Nicolo, 
the reckless son of the Marshal of Florence. 
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By the time he reached the goldsmith’s shop the 
day’s work was done. The men of the shop were care¬ 
fully brushing the dust and filings from their benches 
into little brass dust pans. The precious dust is col¬ 
lected every evening and deposited in a small iron 
box. Once a month the dross is smelted. The work in 
progress had already been wrapped in flannel cloths 
and put away for the night in the chests. Cappini was 
still at his drawing table engaged with compass and 
rule. 

"There he is—the rascal,” someone called when 
Rocco entered. 

"He manages to get back in time to go home.” 

Rocco paid no attention to the journeyman’s 
remark. 

"They have got the new beast in the pit already!” 
he announced. 

Rocco put away the tools and bottles he brought 
back from the gate of the castle and made ready to 
go home. 

"There is going to be a celebration tonight in the 
Street of the Lions,” called Rocco, preparing to leave. 

At that moment two white horses and a carriage 
with a silk covered top dashed up to the front of the 
shop. The boy jumped from the driver’s box and held 
the reins at the horses’ heads. The driver dismounted 
and from the carriage a white-haired nobleman, tall 
and thin, dressed in purple silks and the finest of lace, 
stepped out. A secretary and a page were with him. 
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The page handed the old man his long stick and they 
came to the steps of the shop—only to the steps. 

The nobleman’s secretary entered the shop. 

He removed his hat and bowed. "We have come to 
see the master goldsmith, Cappini. My lord, the Count 
de Senlis, has come to pay his compliments.” 

“We are honored. Bid him enter,” said Cappini, ris¬ 
ing from his table. Then the door opened again. The 
page went before and the French lord followed. 

They came forward and after a very long and 
elaborate exchange of compliments the Count said 
that he had arrived from France that same day and 
was the guest of the Marshal of Florence. The Mar¬ 
shal’s carriage and coachman were waiting before the 
door. The Count de Senlis went on and asked the 
goldsmith what special work he was then engaged in. 
Cappini mentioned some of the pieces that he was 
engaged in working. He spoke of the golden cup for 
the Duke of Florence and the altar crucifix for the 
Cathedral of Milan. Not knowing whether the Count 
was friendly to the powers at Rome he said nothing 
about the steel die he was carving for the Pope’s 
medal. But when the Count mentioned that he would 
remain in Florence for about six weeks and that he 
hoped to go to Rome to receive the blessing of the 
Pope, then Cappini spoke about the medal. But it 
seemed that none of this work interested the Count, 
for he expressed no desire to see either the sketches or 
the unfinished originals. 

Suddenly as though in the most careless and indif¬ 
ferent manner, he asked: "Did you ever make a crown 
for a king?” 

For a moment Cappini was silent. Then he answered 
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directly and truthfully: "No,” he said. "With this we 
have never been honored.” 

"Could you submit to me a sketch for a crown?” 

Cappini answered that he would be glad to do so 
and added that he was well acquainted with the de¬ 
signs and manner of executing so symbolic a piece. 

The French Count drew from his purse a little bag 
of jewels and spread them on the table before the 
goldsmith. Then he said that he was attached to the 
court of Francis, the King of the French, and what he 
needed was a coronet for occasions of state. A coronet 
for himself. Then he described what he desired. "It 
must be clear and definite in design. No strawberry 
leaves like those in the coronets of the English lords of 
King Henry the Eighth. No strawberry leaves and no 
large pearls to mount the golden rays. That is not in 
our manner.” 

"Quite so. Quite so,” broke in Cappini. 

"Here are the jewels that I have brought with me. 
They are to be set in the band to the best advantage. 
Our leaves are laurel and oak, the crest of our king 
contains the fleur-de-lis and my own coat of arms— 
I bring you an artist’s drawing on parchment . . .” 
At this the Count extended his arm and took the roll 
from the hands of the page. "Here is the crest; make 
your drawings and let me see how well you under¬ 
stand. Remember one thing, and that is that the 
crown of my king is not very large, though it contains 
some of the world’s most precious gems—as I say, it 
is not very large. The coronet must not attempt to 
rival the crown. Nothing too elaborate and not too 
large.” 

"Quite so. Quite so,” replied Cappini. "I under- 
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stand. I will set to work at once and the drawings will 
be ready shortly. Perhaps in only a day or two. I set 
to work at once.” 

Then the Count de Senlis rose from his chair and 
bowed. The parchment and the jewels were spread on 
the table between them. He bowed again. Cappini 
bowed in reply. Taking his long polished stick from 
his boy, the Count started for the door. His hands 
were trembling. 

Before he had time to reach the steps, however, 
there was a knock on the door and a long line of 
strange people walked in. First, two boys and then 
seven or eight servants. Then following the servants 
came two giants armed with swords and small battle- 
axes in their belts. Then two Florentine merchants 
entered and a young man dressed in sables and lace 
came forward. He was followed by several boys and 
two servants, 

Cappini put his hand to his sword, but one of the 
Florentine merchants raised his arm: “We come in 
peace and we shall depart the same way.” 

The French Count drew back from the strange 
scene. The faces were so wild and foreign. Once they 
were in the room they all stood against the back wall 
excepting the two merchants and the Russian prince. 
In passing them the French Count bowed to the 
Prince and the Russian, seeing this, removed his hat 
and bowed so low that the gold chains about his neck 
touched the floor. It was impossible to tell whether his 
gesture was real or was done in mockery. There was 
an arrogant twinkle in the Russian’s eye. 

Once the Count had departed, the Prince stepped 
forward. His hands were very dirty but covered with 
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rings that glistened with gems of great size. There 
were four gold chains about his neck and one of these 
held a pendant that contained a ruby as bright as 
pigeon’s blood. His sword was mounted with gold. 
His boots were of soft, red leather with long upturned 
toes and evenly creased rings about the ankles. The 
leather gloves that he carried in his belt were covered 
with small golden flowers that were pierced and sewn 
to the leather but the lace of his collar was soiled. He 
could speak no civilized tongue. He spoke to the mer¬ 
chants in his native dialect and they interpreted what 
he wanted to say. And as he spoke he seemed to spit. 

One of the merchants turned to Cappini, who had 
by this time removed the jewels and parchment from 
the table. “He requests that I tell you that he is a 
prince of the Duchy of Moscow.” 

Cappini bowed. The Prince bowed also and all the 
servants and boys bowed. Some bowed several times 
as if they did not know when to stop. The Prince, 
seeing this, threatened them with his outstretched 
hand. 

Then he spoke again in his strange tongue, but this 
time the merchant hesitated. The Prince, however, 
kept poking his outstretched finger at the breast of 
the merchant insistently. 

The merchant spoke: “He wants me to tell you 
that he is not only a prince but that he is a baron and 
lord of forty thousand serfs. He also says that he is 
twenty-two years old and that the kingdom of Mos¬ 
cow has never been defeated and never will be beaten. 
That his king is master and the only powerful ruler 
in the East, and . . .” At this the Prince interrupted 
and kept poking his finger at the merchant’s chest. 
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The merchant nodded. "He wants me to repeat that 
his king is richer and more powerful than any king 
now ruling and also he says that the fathers of his 
king had defeated the Tartars and the Turks and both 
at once.” 

Cappini bowed. 

The interpreter continued: "He says that he came 
to Florence to buy cloth for his king and that he will 
only remain about four weeks.” 

Then they spoke together and the Prince drew 
from his boot a silver whip made of finely woven 
wire. The handle was broken. He placed the whip in 
Cappini’s hands. 

The merchant spoke: "He says he broke his favorite 
whip on the face of one of his dirty servants and he 
requests that you undertake the repairs.” 

Cappini bowed his consent. 

"He also says that the whip is a very good one and 
that his father told him that silver whips are always 
better than golden ones. He wants to show you that 
it is very good.” 

The Prince waited until the merchant had finished 
talking, then he picked up the whip and drew one of 
the servants from the line. The servant trembled and 
sank to his knees, imploring the Prince for mercy. He 
cried out for mercy. But the Prince lifted his smock 
over his head and gave his bare back a cutting blow. 
The fine-stranded wire whistled through the air and 
left a streak raw and red on the servant’s flesh. The 
Prince smiled and pointed his dirty finger nail to the 
mark on the servant’s back. 

Then the merchant again spoke: "He proves to you 
that what he said is true. The whip, even without a 
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handle, is a very fine whip and it is worthy of your 
best attention.” 

Then they spoke again in their strange tongue while 
the two giants of the party picked up the whimpering 
servant and stood him back in his place. 

“He says that you should repair the whip in the 
best possible manner and also that it should receive 
your immediate attention, as he is lost without it.” 

Cappini replied that he would do as requested. The 
Prince seemed satisfied and replied through the mer¬ 
chant that he would return in about two weeks’ time. 
Then he gave orders and the servants marched out in 
single file. Again he bowed to Cappini and then he 
spoke once more to the merchant and kept pressing 
his insistent finger at the merchant’s breast. 

“He also wants to say that you should not be under 
the impression that he is just a simple lord. He is one 
of the great princes and he is only twenty-two, and 
also that whatever your charges may be for repairing 
his whip, these he will pay double and in gold because 
that is his custom. He wants me to tell you also that 
even his money bags are scented with the pure essence 
of Tartary musk.” 

When these words were spoken they departed. 


3 

Rocco reached the farm outside the wall of the city, 
where he lived with his parents and Salvestro, his 
brother. The farm itself was of little account. It con¬ 
sisted of two huts and a shed. Both the mother and 
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father of Rocco went about in bare feet. For days 
and days the father would not speak to his wife or 
boys. In this way he imagined he was punishing them 
for something that he did not like, though after a day 
or two he completely forgot what the punishment 
was for. His speech was often restored by violence. 
The boys often threatened him with a barrel stave or 
other handy cudgel. The old woman threatened both 
the old man and the boys with hot water which she 
scooped out of an old iron pot, with a copper dipper. 
Her language was vile. 

This kind of thing had been going on for years but 
recently the old man of the farm seemed to become 
indifferent to all about him. He spent his summers 
tending the vines and pressing the grape. In the winter 
he drank the wine, but not at home. He drank it with 
two gardener monks in the shed behind the wall of 
the cloister garden, outside the Pinti gate of Flor¬ 
ence. They sang songs together, mainly Jesuit hymns, 
and they invented new prayers that they offered up 
in deep sing-song voices. 

In the neighborhood, the farm was known as 
"Malavolti’s hovel.” Malavolti was their family name. 
Salvestro Malavolti was the elder brother. He took 
care of the pigs and the ducks on the pond. Appren¬ 
ticing Rocco to the goldsmith was a hardship for the 
family but Salvestro was proud that his younger bro¬ 
ther had entered the crafts. And so too was his 
mother. In her dull brain she had visions of Rocco 
having his own shop in the heart of Florence, and a 
signboard that should hang over the door and bear 
his name. 

On the evening that Rocco returned home to make 
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himself ready for the carnival to celebrate the arrival 
of the lion, Salvestro, his brother, was still busy in the 
yard with the pigs. 

Rocco went into the yard to confide to his brother. 

"I lost the gold piece,” he said. 

"And you cannot find it?” 

"It is gone in a wager. I had to pay it to Nicolo the 
son of the Marshal. He jumped across the pit after the 
new lion arrived.” 

"We could have bought ten sucklings for that 
ducat.” 

"Next year when I am my own master we will have 
plenty.” 

"If I had some money now, Rocco, I would buy 
sucklings. Feed is plentiful this year and the meat 
brings good prices in market.” 

"Yes. That is all you think about—^pigs and pigs.” 

“Rocco, if I had your sharpness of wit, things 
would not be lacking for either of us.” 

"And what would you do?” 

"Sometimes, Rocco, I think . . . if we were part¬ 
ners together, partners in . . .” 

"Pigs.” 

"Well, anything. With your energy and cleverness, 
we would lack nothing.” 

"Come. Let’s hurry. We don’t want to be late for 
the celebration,” said Rocco. 

"But I did not think of going.” 

“Come along. We will talk some more about it and 
you will see the lion. Come along.” 

They changed their clothes and after eating a hur¬ 
ried meal walked to the walls of the city. 

While Rocco and his brother were on their way to 
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the Street of the Lions, Nicolo and his companion 
again stood before the home of the moneylender, 
Solom Donzeli. 

"Here once more, my good Messer Nicolo?” asked 
the Jew. 

There was food in his mouth that still needed chew¬ 
ing. 

“Yes. It is sooner than we even hoped for.” 

He drew from his belt a small bag of gold coins 
and taking out one threw it upon the table. It rang. 

The Jew’s worried face brightened. 

“Here you have it. Ask me no favors and I will owe 
you no debts.” 

" ’Tis good. ’Tis good. You should not have put 
yourself out. It was hardly necessary, my good Messer 
Nicolo. But now I see your purse is filled with gold.” 

“I make no mystery of the gold in my hands. Let 
not suspicion bend your glance. It came to me in the 
most orderly manner. It came to me as a little token 
from the noble and rich Count de Senlis, who comes 
straight to my father’s house from the court of the 
good Christian King of the French. If you would 
know it, he and the Marshal of Florence were soldiers 
together when we warred against the Swiss in the 
mountains. So there you have it. While I was here to 
get my sword and dagger . . .” 

“And I gave it to you. Willingly, willingly.” 

". . . My sword and dagger, he had arrived. So 
there you have it. And as he gave me the purse he said: 
'My wife is dead, but you were a child when she last 
saw you, Nicolo. She is now dead and here is a token 
from her.’ ” 

“Gold is the best token on earth.” 
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^*Yes, I remember her only dimly; all I know is 
that she was from a rich family of German merchants 
called Fugger.” 

*Tugger! Who shouldn't know the name Fugger? 
Famous! They are famous, my dear Nicolo. The old 
Fuggers were weavers and now their palaces are 
greater than those of princes. What fame! What 
fame! And they have the right to carry arms just as 
though they were nobly born. What fame!” 

**Yes, she was a Fugger and brought a good deal of 
money with her when she came to Senlis to marry the 
Count. They rebuilt the chateau and gave money to 
their King for the armies, but the King used the 
money instead to fit out an expedition to discover a 
new trade route. But other money was also given him, 
for the German woman did not remain the Countess 
of Senlis without paying, and paying well. And Senlis 
itself began to prosper. They repaired the old walls of 
the town and finished the building of the cathedral.” 

^'You see, money is always useful. In any country it 
can be used. Even kings bow to it. The knee bends 
hard but to money it bows low.” 

'*So that is how you think, Jew?” 

^"That is how I would conclude from your own 
account.” 

""Solom Donzeli, so you would conclude, eh? But I 
tell you it is not so. It is true that a German Fugger 
bought herself into the French court. This much is 
true, but I tell you that all the money in Christendom 
could not buy her this much of . . . Yes, I know. 
The peasants came to the chateau and kissed the hem 
of her gown, but when they did so, they whispered to 
themselves: 'Money! Money! It looks as if we kiss the 
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hem of her dress, but it is not, for we spit. We spit. 
Money! Money!’ Yes, that is what they whispered. 
But they kneeled and bowed and scraped and humbled 
themselves. Everything out of respect for the Count, 
out of respect for the blood that was blue and not for 
a hundred German Fuggers. And that is how it would 
have been in Florence.” 

“Yes, in Florence it would be so. But there are 
places in the world where things are different, my 
good Nicolo. There are places . . .” 

“But now you know how the money comes to the 
purse in my belt, and I tell you how it concludes. The 
coin that you kiss has been spat upon.” 

Nicolo and his companion departed. 


6 

Lanterns and flares had already been lit in the Street 
of the Lions. Nicolo and his companion both drew 
colored cloths from their pockets and tied them over 
their faces below the eyes. The girls were all masked 
and while custom did not require the men to mask, 
still for the young bloods of Florence it was the thing 
to do. It made things adventurous. It made the affairs 
of the street more mysterious. 

At the head of the street stood two guardsmen 
wearing their polished steel breast-plates and carrying 
long spears. An officer was with them. Sudden glints 
of the flares and lanterns were caught in the steel. 

Here Nicolo and his companion were stopped. They 
had to remove their masks in order to show them- 
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selves. Nicolo was also asked to remove both sword 
and dagger. These were not permitted by special order 
of the Council of Ten. 

"The devil take it and fly away with it,” said Nicolo 
to his companion. "Here I have gone to all this trouble 
and in the end . . . The devil take it.” 

But the orders were to be strictly followed. Nicolo 
and his friend started back to the river but they had 
not gone more than a street or two when they sud¬ 
denly stopped. 

"Here,” said Nicolo. "Here is the Giovanni castle. 
The old woman will keep them safe for us and we will 
not lose time.” 

He went to the door and lifted the heavy knocker. 
It boomed against the old door. 

Just at this time Rocco and his brother were passing 
on their way to the Street of the Lions. He pulled the 
sleeve of his brother’s coat and waited in the shadow 
of the wall. 

After a time the door was opened. 

Nicolo spoke to a servant and unbuckled his belt. 
"Ask your mistress if we may leave these here. They 
are not allowed tonight at the carnival.” 

The servant departed. 

"Is it you, Nicolo?” came the voice of the old aunt. 
"You busy young man. Why don’t you come to see 
us? You never visit us any more. And wait, I must ask 
you.” 

She came down the stair and held out her arm to 
receive the sword. 

“You are not angry with us, Nicolo?” 

“No. Of course not.” 

"But you haven’t looked in for so long.” 
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“Yes, I know.” 

"Really. It must be two years. You know I think 
you have grown some more. Will you never stop?” 

Nicolo smiled. 

“Yes, surely, I will keep these for you. And if you 
come midday tomorrow there will be cakes. But I 
forget. I always keep forgetting. You are too grown 
up for all that.” 

“We are on our way to the carnival to see the new 
lion.” 

“Well, what should a new lion look like? I declare. 
A new lion is like an old lion. The difference is not so 
marked. But when you come tomorrow I will have 
a surprise for you.” 

“A surprise?” 

She hesitated. Then she smiled and went to the large 
curtain across the arch. Rocco came forward a step to 
see what was about to happen. 

As she lifted a side of the curtain you could see 
into the brilliantly lit room. Donata sat before a 
dressing table at which burned two large candles. 
Behind her stood a hunchbacked dwarf serving girl 
combing her full honey-colored hair. The face of the 
serving maid was ugly beyond words but her hands 
stroking with the comb were long, white and beauti¬ 
ful. Donata looked blankly before her. She wore a 
vermilion dressing-gown and her bare feet rested on a 
black velvet cushion. Now the curtain closed. 

“See,” whispered the aunt. “See what I have been 
saving for you. For you alone, Nicolo.” 

The door closed. Nicolo and his companion now 
went back to the Street of the Lions. 

But Rocco held tight to his brother’s sleeve and 
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remained standing by the wall of Giovanni Gastello. 
He heard the old aunt go up the stair and then 
through one of the windows he saw her carry a light 
into one of the rooms. Soon she came to the window 
and closed the shutters. Now all was quiet. 

Still he waited. Soon he heard more footsteps and 
saw light come through a partly closed shutter on the 
garden side of the house. 

"Wait for me here,” he whispered to his brother. 
"I will return in a minute. The wall is not high.” 

He climbed over the wall and went under the win¬ 
dow. He waited a little time, then he called: “Donata. 
Fear not, Donata, it is a friend. I come to warn you. 
If you are alone, I can tell you. Only put your hand 
out between the shutters and I will know that you 
are alone and I can warn you. It is R.occo, the gold¬ 
smith’s apprentice.” 

She must have heard, for the shutters were closed 
tight and Rocco heard the bolt fasten them together. 

Still he waited. In a few minutes he gained courage 
and again called: "Donata, Donata. Listen to me, Do¬ 
nata. For your own good I want . . . Donata.” 

Slowly one of the shutters opened. The bolt had 
been withdrawn silently. 

"Donata. It is I, Rocco. I must say something to 
you. But I do not know if it is safe. Place your hand 
on the window ledge so I know you are alone and I 
can speak. I come to warn you. Show your hand and 
take it away if someone should enter your room. If I 
see it gone I will be silent. Nobody must know.” 

Slowly, very slowly. First the tip of a finger, then 
two and three, and soon a small white hand hung be- 
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neath the open shutter. The sad child could not be 
seen. She knelt on the floor beneath the window. 

“Donata. It is I, Rocco. You know me. I brought 
you jewels from Cappini last week. Trust me again. I 
must warn you. I was passing and I saw and heard. 
Your aunt wants to . . . she would marry you oflf. 
She has set her heart on the son of the Marshal.” 

Suddenly the hand was withdrawn. But after a 
short pause it came back again. 

"It is the truth. I speak only of what I saw and 
heard. He will come tomorrow. Be on your guard. 
Donata, you are a lovely princess. Do not let your 
aunt throw you away. You are too beautiful for a 
Marshal’s son. Donata, listen to me. Don’t do it. Wait. 
You have time. Wait and see. And don’t laugh at me, 
Donata. You don’t know. In a few years I will be 
wealthy, Donata. Oh, what sad eyes you had when 
last I saw them. Angel Donata. Don’t do it. Donata, 
I love you. I love you more than . . .” 

The hand was quickly withdrawn. And this time it 
did not come back to the edge of the window. After 
a few minutes the shutter closed slowly and the latch 
was moved softly from inside. Rocco heard the iron 
tongue enter the slot of the bolt. 

Then he came back over the wall to where his 
brother was waiting. 

"If you aren’t the most daring ever,” said Salvestro. 

"Sometimes, if I so desire.” 

"If only I had half your courage. If I only had a 
fraction of it, that saucy milkmaid would not slip me 
by. And I almost had her too. I caught her in the barn 
—^up in the hay. We rolled over and over and just 
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when I thought I had her she slipped out from under 
and gave me the laugh.” 

They walked toward the carnival. 

“But I must repeat, if I only had your courage. But 
Rocco, you are playing high.” 

“Did you hear what I told her?” 

“Yes, that is why I say—^you are bold to play for 
stakes so high.” 

“That’s how I play, or not at all,” said Rocco, 
boasting. 

“The chase is vain.” 

“If Rocco makes up his mind, then the devil him¬ 
self had best keep out of the way.” 

Now they came to the Street of the Lions. The 
celebration was in full swing. 
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On both sides of the street oil torches blazed from 
great iron sconces attached to the buildings. The yel¬ 
low lights, brilliant and dazzling, brightened the gay 
costumes of the masked merry-makers. It seemed as 
though the buildings themselves were aflame and those 
who had come to extinguish the flames had suddenly 
decided that it was useless and instead had begun sing¬ 
ing and dancing. 

Many of the masks were improvised for the occa¬ 
sion. A broad silk kerchief or sash tied over the nose 
and mouth concealed the identity of the person. Girls, 
too, were masked and went about arm in arm, but 
always escorted and carefully protected. Popular 
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stories were full of scenes of abduction and gallant 
knights who saved such maidens from the hand of 
the lawless. And there were also legends of the cru¬ 
saders who several hundred years before captured 
whole villages of beautiful maidens and carried them 
to the gates of the Orient, where girls of white skin 
brought much gold in the Eastern markets. Such cur¬ 
rent legends were responsible for the strict escorts 
that followed the girls during the carnival. 

A large crackling bonfire blazed near the pit of 
the lion but the light that it cast only reached halfway 
down and left the beast in semi-darkness. Here the 
main crowd gathered. The basket of pigs’ heads rested 
beside the railing and now in a corner of the basket 
stood a large bouquet of white lilies, the symbolic 
flower of Florence. The white seemed yellow in the 
firelight and cast a soft shadow across the Uttle dead 
black dot-like eyes of the pigs. The eyes remained 
open and staring. 

The Marshal of Florence in a costume of black silk 
trimmed with silver braid walked with the French 
Count de Senlis. They spoke of old battles, in which 
they had fought together. They wore no masks. The 
Count carried his polished staff, and his page, now 
dressed with a broad lace collar, the threads of which 
were worked into holy scenes, walked behind. 

At four or five intervals along the street, whipping 
posts had been erected as a threat to the lawless 
and at the extreme end of the street in the shadow 
of a building stood a gibbet as a warning to cut¬ 
throats and criminals. Guards in bright steel breast¬ 
plates paraded the street; the flames of the torches 
and fire were reflected from their polished steel and 
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cast their dazzling beams in all directions. On both 
sides of the pit, huge plaster figures had been erected 
by the artists of Florence. One figure represented 
Envy; this was depicted as a monstrous witch with 
open mouth showing a row of rough iron teeth. The 
other figure, representing Gluttony, was shown biting 
its own lips, and with a great shock of tangled hair 
made from hemp. The abandonment was symbolic 
and intended to show indifference to all that was not 
meat and drink. Both the figures were painted in 
fantastic colors and being three or four times life- 
size towered monstrously over the spectators. 

Several groups of young bloods with stringed in¬ 
struments were singing pagan and sometimes profane 
songs. These were passed by and unnoticed by the 
guards. 

Now the Russian Prince came down the street 
dressed in a cape of black sable edged with soiled 
ermine. His gold sword had been taken away from 
him at the entrance to the street, and the two giants 
of his party now walked without the small battle-axes 
in their belts. The same train of servants and page 
boys followed, only their faces and heads were now 
covered—tied around with woolen stockings and 
cloths of all descriptions. Some were mufiled up to 
the eyes and others had bandaged their heads and 
looked out through a narrow opening. This was an 
attempt to imitate the Florentines. They understood 
the masking to mean bundling up. The Prince, how¬ 
ever, attempted no disguise, but walked proudly at 
the head of his train with his gloves in his hand. At 
one place they met the Marshal and the Coimt and 
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all bowed low. There was again a bright twinkle in 
the Prince’s eye and it was again impossible to tell 
what was in his mind. It was difSicult to say whether 
he was pleased to meet the noblemen and willing to 
greet them as equals, or only bowing low in mockery. 

At one time when the Russian bowed, he bowed so 
low that his gold chains brushed the head of a beggar 
seated on the pavement. The beggar cursed. The Rus¬ 
sian jumped back and placed his hand to his belt as 
though it were for his whip but not finding it there 
he quickly spat into the beggar’s face. Now the beggar 
cursed most profanely, wiping his face with his sleeve. 
Then the Russian was sorry for what he had done and 
drew from his perfumed purse a large gold coin which 
he threw to the beggar and hurried away. In the 
meantime the poor man was so pleased with the gold 
that he ran before the Prince blessing him and scrap¬ 
ing the ground with his humble bows. The Prince did 
not understand a word of what the beggar was saying 
and, what is more, he did not seem to care. 

The Marshal’s son, Nicolo, had borrowed a mandola 
and was leading the song in a group of young fellows. 
They sang some of the songs of wandering students 
and also a ballad or two of medieval Florence. Now in 
the blazing and flickering light they hit upon an old 
favorite; 

Twelve Ccesars are dead 
Lie rotting in their graves. 

Laugh for joy, or weep for sorrow^ 

Today is few/ the yesterday of tomorrow^ 

Twelve Ccesars are dead. 

All in a row and all renown 
Foot to foot and crown to crown 
Twelve Caesars are dead. 
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Rocco and ills brother Salvestro stood by the pit. 

"These hogs,” said Salvestro, looking into the 
basket, "must have come from the Ponelli farm on the 
hHl. They are as white as the Milan breed.” 

Cappini, the upright old goldsmith, was not to be 
seen in the street of the Carnival. He was busy setting 
out the small jewels of the French Count in a long 
sheet of wax that he had first ruled ofF into small 
squares. When the stones were arranged in a sym¬ 
metrical fashion and seemed to balance in color and 
design, he pressed each into the wax and began his 
drawings for the coronet. Beside him on the table was 
the broken silver whip of the Russian Prince. Every 
now and then he leaned back in his chair to rest and 
when he did so he picked up the handle of the whip 
and studied its workmanship. It was evident that the 
handle was carved with crude tools but the blue 
enamel work with which it was adorned was very 
fine. The design was floral and somewhat symbolical, 
but the symbols were Eastern and had no significance 
for Cappini. Some motto or legend in blue enamel 
was written upon it. But the script was Persian and 
he could not decipher it. There was also fused into the 
silver an angel with large wings against a blue enam¬ 
eled ground. It was all very curious and after exam¬ 
ining it he put it aside and went on with his drawings 
of the coronet. 

The main decoration of the coronet lay in the carv¬ 
ings of the band. These pictured groups of boys and a 
lion. The gems were also to be set in the band, but 
the rising sections or prongs that came up from the 
band were severe and, except for their tapering flut¬ 
ing, were devoid of all design. The shield of the Count 
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was only represented symbolically, joining the various 
scenes in the band, and not too obviously displayed. 

When his design was finally finished, Cappini rose 
from the table and walked to the window. It was past 
midnight. Lights were still to be seen across the river 
at the entrance to the Street of the Lions. A few boys 
were still singing and making merry but the streets 
about were completely deserted. 

The lion in the pit was now'asleep. 
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The Count de Senlis was more than pleased with the 
sketch that Cappini put before him, and ordered its 
immediate execution. The gold was annealed in the 
charcoal furnace and rolled while it was still red hot. 
Rocco turned the handle of the rollers. 

When the proper thickness was obtained the sheets 
were washed and polished and the design traced with 
a scratching needle. Rocco drilled holes into the sheet 
at points marked by Cappini. These holes were to 
allow the thin saw blade to begin its path from a 
central point in the sheet. A good deal of gold fell in 
crumbs or filings from the drills and other tools used 
to rough out the work. This precious dust was caught 
in a metal pan that extended like an open drawer in 
the work bench. As Rocco was intrusted with the 
coarser work of roughing out the gold his metal 
pan was soon covered with gold filings which from 
time to time he brushed carefully to one side. At the 
end of the day the dust from each worker was col- 
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lected and placed in a box and when this was filled it 
was melted down in a stone crucible. 

But as soon as Rocco began working on the big 
heavy sheets of gold traced with the design of the 
coronet, he also, with the aid of a small bottle of 
water, kept wetting the sleeves of his smock. When 
the sleeves were damp he rested them in the pan of 
gold filings. 

Several times during the afternoon he repeated this 
and "when he went home at the end of the day he took 
the smock with him. Here in the shed beside his 
brother’s pigpen, stood a barrel of rain water and in 
this barrel he washed the smock. He covered the barrel 
over and hung the wet smock up to dry. Every morn¬ 
ing he wore a clean smock and every evening he rinsed 
it in the barrel of water and hung it out to dry. In 
two weeks the bottom of the barrel was covered with 
a thin surface of sparkling gold dust. At the end of a 
month he looked down through the dirty water and 
saw an encrusted bottom of pure gold. 

“There is where I come out, through the bottom,’* 
he said to himself. "From the bottom to the top. I 
should have started this wash barrel long ago. There 
will surely be a half-pound of gold from the dust of 
the coronet alone.” 

At first he kept the barrel a strict secret, but later, 
fearing that the water might accidentally be poured 
away, he told his brother. 

"At the end of a few months,” he said, "there will 
be enough for your sucklings and also something to 
put aside for next year when my apprenticeship will 
end.” 

Rocco omitted to tell him that he wetted his elbows 
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and sleeves while he worked in order to make the 
£lings adhere to the smock. 

In the meantime, the silver whip was neatly re¬ 
paired and was awaiting its owner. Cappini kept it in 
a large chest that also contained other work. 

As for the coronet, work had been going along 
rapidly. The old French Count came to the shop every 
few days to see what progress was being made. His 
interest in the work made him postpone his journey 
to Rome. 

He sat with Cappini and together they fingered 
this unpolished band of gold. The gems were still 
unset and the carvings of the boys and the lions but 
half finished. 

One day, while they were sitting together, one of 
the workmen came forward and whispered in Cap- 
pini’s ear. 

"Master,” he whispered, "there is something going 
on that I must repeat to you. It is my duty.” 

"Speak out plainly and fear only God.” 

"My tongue is plain. Master, there is thieving going 
on in our shop!” 

"Speak out what is in your mind!” 

"It courses with a dark odor. I have observed a 
thieving of gold. First once, and then again, and now 
for a third time. And at first I thought it an accident, 
a clumsiness of the worker and then again I observed 
a stupid carelessness with wet sleeves in the dust pan. 
But now—now ...” 

"Say no more. I will myself observe this sneaking 
leak. I must see all with my own eyes.” 

The Count de Senlis soon departed and Cappini put 
on his apron and entered the workroom. He sat at his 
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bench and carved with gravers into the band of the 
coronet. Every now and then he looked up from his 
work and cast a watchful eye about him. In a short 
time he located the seat of the trouble but said 
nothing. 

In the evening he saw Rocco fold up his smock and 
take it home under his arm. The sight of it grieved 
the old master. 

The next morning the storm broke. Rocco had not 
been in the shop very long when he again wetted his 
sleeves and rested them in the du^t pan. Cappini came 
forward and raised him out of the stool by his ear. 

“What do you mean!” cried the angered master, 
pointing to his sleeves. 

"Its an accident, master. I rested my arms by mis¬ 
take in the . . .” 

“An accident!” 

“Yes, master. I swear to you! It’s an accident.” 

“And yesterday—was it an accident also!” 

“I don’t recall, master. It’s a habit with me to 
rest my arms—the muscles strain; fatigue makes them 
limp.” 

“And that’s why you take home your smock 
nightly.” 

“It’s not true!” 

“I saw you myself last night. And the men say it 
has been going on for weeks and weeks but they 
never suspected that your desire for a clean coat was 
entangled with gold filings.” 

“It’s not true! They speak false.” 

“I have heard enough. I have seen enough. Off 
with your smock and out with you!” 

“No, No.” 
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“Out, I say! Or I will lay my hands upon you and 
hurl you bodily into the street.” 

“No, no! You can’t! You can’t! You dare not 
throw me out without consent of the guild. You 
cannot by law. You must first bring charges—^they 
must be written out in all particulars and . . .” 

"So you bring the law into your teeth. You rascal 
and knave! For a thief there is no law.” 

“No. You can’t. Six years I have served and one 
year more I must remain. You cannot turn me out.” 

“What! You mean to tell me that I must keep a 
thieving rogue! Out with you and never let me see 
the sight of your face again.” 

“I won’t move from here without an order from 
the guild.” 

“I say you will be out of here and at once.” 

Cappini took hold of Rocco. He grappled with him 
and dragged him to the door. One of the men in the 
shop ran forward and opened the door. Then with 
one heavy push the oM man sent the boy flying down 
the steps into the street. But he was on his feet at 
once. 

“You can’t throw me out,” he shouted. “I will 
bring charges against you. And my tools—they are 
mine. They belong to me. You have no right to keep 
them. I will go to the Council.” 

“You can go to the devil,” shouted Cappini. “Coun¬ 
cil or guild, there will be no shop in Florence for a 
thief.” 

“My tools are mine!” 

A workman came to the doorway with a handftil of 
tools and threw them into the street. They lay scat- 
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tered along the pavement and one of the steel files 
was broken. 

Rocco gathered up the tools. For a moment he was 
silent, then he climbed up on the first step of the 
stair and gave noisy vent to his spleen. He shook his 
fist at Cappini. 

“You will pay! You will pay for this. We will see. 
In your dying hour you will regret it. ... I will 
spend my life to see that you suffer for it and I will 
drive you old and withered into the grave. You will 
pay and all the gold in Florence will not buy me off. 
We will some day be quits and it will be to your sor¬ 
row! There will be no mercy. As you have rewarded 
me so will I reward you. I, Rocco, will be your ruin. 
You will pay!” 

The door of the shop was closed with a bang. 
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The Count de Senlis waited for the coronet and 
took it with him to France as soon as it was finished. 
Before leaving he sent his letters to the Pope together 
with a golden spoon purchased from Cappini. These 
he intrusted to several priests who were journeying 
back to Rome. He seemed more anxious to get home 
with his golden prize than he was to receive the bless¬ 
ing of the Pope. 

As for the Russian Prince, he also left Florence. 
But before leaving he came to get his whip. His serv¬ 
ants were with him and also the two merchants of the 
Cloth Guild. He examined the whip but was unable 
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to find the place where it had been mended. This 
pleased him immensely. He spoke to his interpreters 
who in turn spoke to Cappini. 

“The Prince is very pleased,” said one of the mer¬ 
chants. "He wants to tell you that he is unable to find 
the place where it was broken.” 

The goldsmith indicated with a pin the exact place 
where he fused the metal together. The Russian grew 
quite excited and kept poking his greasy fingers into 
the bosom of the merchant. 

“He says that some day the whole civilized world 
wdl be melted together and then nobody will be able 
to find the seams between the different, countries. 
Also he wants me to remind you that his forefathers 
were great warriors and that if it were not for their 
encounters with the hordes of Tartars the Christian 
name would no longer exist. They defeated all in¬ 
vaders. And nobody has ever dared since to enter 
into the vast domain of the Emperor, who by the 
power of God has shielded the whole world from the 
devil. Therefore, his lord is the rightful lord of all 
who believed in Christianity. . . . Also he says that 
himself he is Prince and absolute ruler of a great 
territory, and that he is only twenty-two years old.” 

They then asked the goldsmith what recompense 
he desired for his work and on his telling them that 
three pieces of gold would be sufficient, the Prince 
again spoke to his interpreter. 

“He says that you do not value your work highly 
enough, and that he will pay you double the amovint, 
for such is his custom. Also he presents you with a 
leather purse, but you should know that the leather 
is softened in the essence of pure musk from Tartary 
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and forever it will give off its scent. He says that 
every year he sends an expedition into Tibet for this 
musk so that he can present it to his King.” 

Six large gold coins were put in a crude leather 
purse and handed to the Prince who presented it to 
Cappini. Then the servants filed out of the shop and 
the Prince, bowing again, also took his departure. He 
seemed happy. He snapped the whip through the air 
on his way out. But he was never seen again in Flor¬ 
ence. 

Rocco, in the meantime, had set to work at once 
with his brother. They smelted down the stolen gold 
from the bottom of the barrel and bought sucklings 
mth the full amount. They plowed up the entire 
farm so that the pigs would have soft soil in which to 
root. They planted several fields with quick-growing 
herbs and sold the vineyard, regardless of the protest 
of their father, in order to buy two hundred or more 
sucklings. And still they did not stop. 

Rocco’s clever tongue and active mind secured the 
necessary credit. They had the wheelwright and smith 
mend two old wagons and from the Ponelli farm they 
bought, on long-time credit, two horses. Now they 
traveled out daily from the farm to collect refuse 
from the streets of the city. 

On one day in each week, Rocco took the cart and 
journeyed for miles about the countryside. He spoke 
to all the farmers who raised pigs. He made note of 
their breed and number. If he could make a good 
bargain he brought home the sucklings. At the same 
time they kept away from the Florentine butchers. 
They let their hogs fatten but they did not sell them. 
This was all part of a design. The brothers worked 
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from dawn to night. There seemed no limits to their 
energy. 

when the hogs grew large they needed more food 
for them and had to have two extra men and another 
horse so they could make several trips into Florence 
for refuse. 

The butchers kept saying that there were too many 
hogs on the Malavolti farm and that Rocco and his 
brother would not be able to feed them all. But the 
brothers paid no attention to the butchers’ remarks. 

Before a year was over they suddenly announced to 
the butchers of Florence that they could not carry 
so many hogs over the winter and would be willing to 
sell at half-price. This seemed a victory to the butch¬ 
ers. They came to the farm in their carts and took 
away quite a number. The farmers, however, in the 
surrounding country were forced to sell their stock 
at a corresponding price. They complained that there 
were too many people raising hogs about Florence 
and therefore it no longer was profitable. 

With the money that Rocco and his brother got 
from the butchers they went about the countryside 
buying all the young hogs in sight at the reduced rate 
and soon the pens about Florence were fairly empty. 
Now they announced to the butchers that they had 
sold enough and would keep what they had to fatten 
over winter. The butchers went elsewhere but found 
very little. Soon they paid even more than they had 
paid before. They took up what remained in the out¬ 
lying farms. In another month they were required to 
pay double the accustomed price and those farmers 
who had an odd pig or two in their pens were greatly 
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tempted by the high rate and in most cases sold 
them to the butchers. 

The butchers said that in the spring, when the new 
lot of sucklings were grown, all would be well again. 
They still insisted that there were too many pigs at 
the Malavolti farm. 

But when spring came Rocco and Salvestro again 
refused to sell. Instead they bought two heavy covered 
wagons and rented four extra horses to cart out the 
refuse from Florence. Pork became expensive and 
rare. At the same time they saw to it that the Duke 
of Florence and the Cardinal should have, weekly, 
a small pig for their tables. 

The German inns, of which there were a number in 
Florence, were now required to import their sausages 
from neighboring cities. When Rccco heard of this 
he went to the inns and offered to supply them direct 
from his farm. He engaged two butchers who chopped 
up the meat daily and his mother with two hired 
women stuffed and tied the sausages. Florence, starved 
of pork, now found fresh sausages in the inns. 

The sudden popularity of the fresh tasty meat in¬ 
duced Rocco to send a cart out daily through the 
streets to peddle his sausages. He hired a crier who 
preceded the wagon and cried out the news of the day. 
The cart was painted bright red and the trappings on 
the horses were made of gayly colored wool and pol¬ 
ished metal. Small bells were attached to the shafts 
of the wagon. They rang merrily. 

Soon Rocco and his brother bought the Ponelli 
farm and, as this was nearer the walls of Florence, 
they moved their slaughtering troughs and sausage 
factory to this place. They also built vats for boiling 
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and curing the skin, as well as a smoke house for 
their hams. They sent their hams to Rome and even 
as far as Naples. The old farm was now turned en¬ 
tirely into breeding and feeding pigs. 

The money that came from the sale of their prod¬ 
ucts was immediately med for hogs. More hogs and 
more hogs. Not a penny of it went to either Rocco or 
his brother. Their mother with much pleading got 
a few cents for the kitchen, but the old man got 
nothing. He got nothing but a few sausages to take to 
the friars in the monastery garden. They worked hard 
and went about in rags but whenever they saw that 
one of the butchers of Florence was doing badly 
they bought his shop and gave him work at a fair 
wage. In this way they absorbed their enemies. 

Before the second year the Guild was anxious to 
make a treaty with Rocco and his brother. This was 
signed in the presence of three notaries and the Duke 
himself. In granting them the pork monopoly the 
Duke made them promise that it would not be abused. 
In reply to this Rocco said that he would give gratis 
daily one pig’s head for the lion in the pit. And as long 
as a lion remained in the pit he would have this daily 
contribution. This offer was graciously accepted on 
behalf of the Republic. Rocco and his brother were 
now known throughout the length and breadth of 
the city. But still they did not rest. 

Dressed in rags, step by step they mounted to 
power. Soon three wagons painted in brilliant red 
with gay trappings and preceded by criers went 
through the streets of Florence. And soon all the 
refuse of the city was taken up by their other carts. 
Suddenly, one day it was announced that the brothers 
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Rocco and Salvestro had bought the warehouse op¬ 
posite Cappini’s shop in ^e goldsmiths’ district. This 
would soon be turned into a slaughter house and 
factory for the sausages. 

The Goldsmiths’ Guild protested to the City Coun¬ 
cil but they were unable to prevent the invasion. The 
yard of the warehouse was turned into a stable and the 
garbage carts were kept there overnight so they would 
be on hand at the break of dawn. The grunting of the 
pigs and the squeals of those being slaughtered soon 
transformed the entire character of the street. 

The goldsmiths sent a detailed letter to the Council 
and a copy of this was placed in the hands of the Duke 
himself, but action was delayed and the best legal 
minds of Florence were divided in opinion. No de¬ 
cision was reached. The slaughtering of the hogs went 
on and the bright red blood ran through the gutter 
in the street of the goldsmiths. 

Rocco, now encouraged by his sudden rise and 
power, sent a messenger to the Duke requesting an 
interview. The Duke, impressed by the enterprise 
of the youth, granted it. 

When Rocco appeared before him, he said: “My 
lord, you see me before you in rags, but these are only 
a mark of industry. We fear to appear otherwise. If 
one cannot bend the chapiter, then let him bend the 
knee. My lord, we are humble and we have tried to 
remain so, but Florence is a river of jealousy and 
envy springs like a fountain from a hundred fissures. 
My brother and I have shown the world what could 
be done but in gaining the good will of a hundred 
one also must gain an occasional foe. . . . We have 
enemies, my lord. Enemies in every street. And now 
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these humble rags can protect us no longer. Remove 
them, my lord, and you will find underneath devoted 
and' loyal subjects. We are not bold enough to ask for 
your protection but grant us only the right to defend 
ourselves against our foes. Permit us to put aside these 
false garments and allow us to carry arms as though 
we were nobly born. Trust that we will ever act 
nobly, and in devotion to you conduct ourselves hon¬ 
orably.” 

The Duke granted the request. A document was 
signed allowing Rocco and Salvestro Malavolti to 
carry arms. Then suddenly, while still attired in rags, 
they left the city of Florence and journeyed to Rome. 

During their absence new sucklings were born; 
they nursed at their mothers’ teats, fattened, rooted 
in the ground, rode to the slaughter house, squealed 
and bled, were chopped up, stuffed into saiuages, sold 
in the brilliant red carts, and served up on the best 
boards of Florence. The overseers of the farms ex¬ 
tended themselves to make a showing during their 
absence. The business prospered. 

After being away for a little over six months, the 
brothers suddenly appeared again in Florence dressed 
like princes and with letters from the Pope recom¬ 
mending them to the Cardinal and the Duke. Under 
their silken robes they wore steel breast-plates, orna¬ 
mented with fine work in silver and gold. The hilts 
of their swords were decorated with designs to match 
and the handles of the small daggers in their belts were 
set with gems. About their necks they wore gold 
chains from which hung a medal bearing an image of 
the Pope. Three carriages conveyed their servants and 
baggage. They had also with them two leather boxes. 
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These contained presents for the Duke and the Car- 
dinaL 

The carriages halted before Cappini’s shop. 

"We have come to pay our respects to the master 
Cappini,” said Rocco. There was a malicious twinkle 
in his eye. 

One of the old workmen came forward. 

"The master Cappini is dead. The Lord has taken 
him away so he should be spared the sight that now 
would have confronted him. May his soul ever rest in 
peace. And may he never hear any more of the cozen¬ 
ing tricks of apprentices and knaves.” 

He spat on the floor and returned to his bench. 


10 

The Duke and the Cardinal, however, received the 
brothers most graciously. A banquet was given in 
their honor. The nobles of Florence were invited and 
Rocco requested that Donata and her aunt should 
also attend. 

While music was pleasantly discoursing, Rocco 
came to the place where Donata and her aunt sat. 

"I am as you see me. What I am now I was before. 
Donata, I love you and the time has come when 
openly and without embarrassment I can ask for your 
hand.” 

"There is a place, my young lord,” said her aunt, 
"for this, and also for that. They cannot be dipped to¬ 
gether like bread and wine.” 

"Quite so. My love is not encrusted like bread nor 
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it is watered like wine. Quite so. Tomorrow I shall 
present myself at your house for the purpose that you 
already know.” 

“Very good, my lord.” 

Donata did not look up into his face. Her eyes, 
fixed on the dagger in his belt, stared blankly. Her 
hands fingered nervously the folds of her dress. 

To himself he said: Tt is well. She called me my 
lord. Her lord I will be, of that I have long de¬ 
termined.’ 

After the banquet, when Donata came home, her 
aunt said to her: “Long has been our want and long 
our necessity. Look not with disfavor at newly gained 
power. A rich envoy of the Pope is not found every 
day. See to it, my dear Donata, that you conduct 
yourself with a pleasantness that bears dignity. The 
youth will go far. A prince at peace and at home is 
better than a Marshal’s son warring abroad.” 

In the evening of the following day, Rocco, leav¬ 
ing the Giovanni home went, humming merrily to 
himself, to the house of the Jew, Solom Donzeli. He 
came to reclaim the precious articles, the silver and 
golden gifts of the late Pope and Cardinals that had 
for a consideration been placed into the hands of the 
Jew. Soon the secret was out. Rocco and Donata were 
to be married. 

He not only bought back what he could from Don¬ 
zeli but also what was to be found in other shops of 
Florence. He began at once to restore the Giovanni 
home, to build it up again to a semblance of its former 
glory. Laborers quickly set to work scraping the en¬ 
crusted weeds from the wall of the house that went 
down into the river. Money was freely spent. 
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The wedding banquet was held in the large hall of 
the Giovanni palace with its windows overlooking the 
river. New tapestries now hung from the balconies 
and the massive iron lanterns had been cleaned of rust 
and freshly gilded. For some strange reason very few 
of the nobles of Florence attended this banquet. All 
were present at the feast given by the Duke of Flor¬ 
ence in honor of Rocco and his brother when they 
returned from Rome, yet very few came to the wed¬ 
ding. The important names were missing. The Duke, 
however, came in for a few minutes but soon excused 
himself. The artisans and their guilds were, however, 
well represented. 

The butchers of Florence sent a most gorgeous 
model of a Roman temple. It was so large that four 
men were required to carry it into the hall. The steps 
and the pavement were made of colored jelly and the 
little stones of the walks were made to resemble 
mosaic. The columns imitating a deep brown marble 
were smoked sausages and the capitals of the columns 
were carved and modeled cubes of Parmesan cheese. 
The bronze grills of the windows were made of fruit 
rind dipped in sugar, and the doors were of carved 
pastry colored. Through the opening in the roof of 
the temple one could see the miniature pagan altars. 

The Pope of Rome had sent Rocco a chain of 
gold, and to Donata he sent a document restoring to 
her the lands taken from her father. In order that all 
present could see and read, this document was pinned 
to the columns of the miniature temple. The worthy 
Marshal of Florence studied the parchment and was 
one of the first to express his good wishes. 
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Rocco now spoke to the Marshal. "When you write 
to Nicolo tell him that all in Florence is well. And also 
that the debt I owe him has grown a thousandfold 
and that these bags of money await him. Write him 
so, and write him also that the companion of his youth 
is still his friend and if he should need arms or equip¬ 
ment he should first call upon his friend.” 

The Marshal pressed his hand warmly. 

"I shall never forget the night when the celebration 
was held in the Street of the Lions,” said Rocco. "That 
strange Russian Prince with his line of servants bowed 
so many times to you and your friend,—what was 
his name?” 

"Yes. The Count de Senlis.” 

"Is he from Paris?” 

"Not far. Not far. He is lord of the town of Senlis. 
I have once visited him.” 

"Is he still alive?” 

"I have had no word from him in some time.” 

"And the coronet that the old master Cappini 
made for him, did you see it?” 

"Magnificent. Magnificent!” exclaimed the Mar¬ 
shal. 

"Yes. I have it ever in my mind. I was then working 
for Cappini.” 

"A masterly piece. Magnificent!” 

"I wonder if he still has it?” 

"Of course. He was very proud of it when he 
brought it home. Very proud indeed.” 

"I cannot say how much I would give only to see 
it again. There is something romantic that draws me 
to it. I would like once more to hold it in my hands 
and gaze between its fluted prongs.” 
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“Perhaps when the old Count comes here again he 
will bring it with him.” 

“Write him, my good Marshal . . . Write him to 
do so. Say that a friend requests the honor merely to 
look upon it once again. You could send this message 
with one of the returning bishops. They are now in 
Rome and will be here next month on their way back 
to Paris. Would they know the town of Senlis?” 

“Of course. It is well known to them, for they 
have in Senlis one of their monasteries. The monastery 
of Senlis is famous for its sacred relics brought from 
the Holy Lands by the French crusaders. They would 
know it well.” 

“Then be so good as to write out this letter and I 
myself will give it into the bishops’ hands for safe 
delivery. And also forget not the message to Nicolo.” 

The old Marshal kissed the flushed cheeks of the 
bride and departed. 


11 

During the year that followed extensive alterations 
were made in the Giovanni palace. A private chapel 
was built for Donata’s aunt and a marble balcony ex¬ 
tended from the windows facing the river. This con¬ 
nected all windows on the upper floor except one at 
the extreme end. This window was not altered, for it 
was from this window that Donata’s mother had 
thrown herself into the river. A marble statue of 
the Holy Virgin was placed in it. 

The bishops returning to Paris took with them the 
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Marshal’s letter to his friend, the Count de Senlis. 
But they also took another that Rocco had written 
secretly offering the Count a great sum of gold if he 
would part with the coronet. 

At night he said to Donata. *'I have written to 
Count de Senlis offering him a good sum for the, 
coronet. We will have it. I would have it back in my 
hands. Florence should have it, for it is an ornament 
that would shine gloriously in any land. We could 
display it as rightfully our own; for did not my hands 
cut the metal, and did I not help carve it and polish it? 
And my feelings now are different. True, the gold¬ 
smiths today are shoemakers. But Cappini was a 
master. Whatever I have said about him before is not 
so. He was your good friend and a master who loved 
his craft. The rest of them are dogs. They were imita¬ 
tors and rivals, and that is why I would ferret them 
out and drive them off. . . . Once the coronet is 
in our hands we will have the best of Cappini’s art. 
And the nobles of Florence would see it and respect 
it.” 

The world did not seem large enough to him, and 
there were no ends to which he would not go to gain 
the respect of the nobles. Everything else he had, but 
this alone seemed lacking. 

Towards the end of this year two members of the 
Goldsmiths’ Guild came to visit Donata. 

“We have come to ask for peace. We are unable 
to withstand the pressure of injustice. We come to 
beg you that you prevail upon your husband, who 
has long turned a deaf ear to our pleadings. Our noble 
guild is threatened with complete extinction. Before 
each shop, and now but a few remain, stands a 
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slaughter house. The streets are covered with £lth. 
Nobody dares enter into them. Our best artisans have 
been driven to Rome and other places. But still we 
are pressed by a vindictive nature, by one filled with a 
destructive energy. Your husband shows us no mercy 
and his love for the profession he has chosen prevents 
his regard for the delicate and noble crafts.” 

"Stop!” she cried. “I would have you know, that 
better a pig for a husband than an emperor for a 
friend.” 

"We meant no disrespect. We came only to plead 
our cause before one whom we know to be born with 
a regard to the nobility of our craft. Surely the wife 
of Messer Rocco Malavolti will realize our condition 
and for the sake of the noble arts, to which her parents 
were devoted, and for the sake of Florence, she will 
speak for us and prevail where we have failed.” 

"And what would you have me say?” 

"Say, my good lady, that our craft combines all 
the cultures and all the arts. And say that without art 
Florence loses its vision. And say also that a republic 
without vision is doomed to perish in a long black 
sleep. Conquests are gained, but in the end they are 
also lost. Valor and courage are born in the breast of 
men but when the heart withers it too must rot in 
the earth. But art is born to live forever. Let go the 
strangling hands!” 

When these words were spoken Rocco suddenly 
appeared in the room. 

"I have heard your words. You have spoken with 
passion and your manner rather than your argument 
is appealing. Vindication cannot hold back the hands 
of life. My honor would gain no glory in your death. 
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I ask only peace and the respect of my fellow men. 
What you have lost will be restored, so that you will 
know that there is nobility in the heart of a com¬ 
moner. Beginning with tomorrow the factories will 
start moving away. Tell your comrades that I have 
given them this only out of the goodness of my heart. 
Only because . . . because your knee is bent. And 
because I want the arts of Florence to endure.” 

While he spoke a commotion was heard in the yard. 
A servant came into the room. 

"The egg women have come again. I cannot drive 
them off. They demand payment for ten eggs.” 

"Ten eggs!” 

"Yes, master. Their words are strange and curious.” 

"Pay them and let them go. Pay them double so 
they will have no just complaint.” 

"We will, master.” 

"Wait. Pay them ten times provided they never 
come here again so long as they live. Stay, I will myself 
make the bargain with them.” 

Rocco went out into the yard and stood proudly 
in silken splendor before the old toothless crones. 

"Ten, ten, ten,” they mumbled. 

"You are old and wrinkled like sin. Do you never 
die?” he asked. 

"Never, master. Never.” 

"How old are you?” 

"Sisters we are. The Lord has dragged us through 
eighty years. May the burden ease His conscience.” 

"What do they say!” 

"We say the Lord has dragged us far—a useless load 
and we will ever be on His conscience.” 

"I am eighty-two,” said the other. "And my sister 
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is the younger by two years but still we count the 
eggs.” 

"And you say I should pay you for ten.” 

"If you so wish. But if you want differently then 
pay my young sister for five and pay me for five. It 
matters not.” 

"And supposing I say to you—^be off! Away, you 
old feathery hens! I owe you nothing! . . . Supposing 
I said this to you.” 

"Then we would go away and come again.” 

"Ten, ten, ten,” mumbled one. 

"We would come in some time, in some years,” said 
the other. 

"What years? Do you mean to live forever? Do 
you never hope to die?” 

"In that, too, we have been disappointed. It all goes 
together. First she was disappointed in love,” she 
pointed to Her sister and laughed, "and then comes 
the same for me. Both of one piece we are. And now 
it is the same with everything. The disappointed 
never die. It is as though we have been insulted. The 
Lord Himself must have us on his conscience.” 

"Listen, you old crones. I will pay you and pay 
you well. Instead of one piece of silver you shall have 
ten, or better still, you shall have a piece of gold.” 

"Make it one gold and one silver so they may lie 
together closely like the white hangs to the yolk. Like 
the young wife hangs to her husband’s neck.” 

"Very well. Here I give you what you desire.” 

"We will come again.” 

"No! I need you not. The sight of you brings a 
soreness to my eyes. You have been paid, now it is 
enough. The living cannot support the dead-” 
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"We go in peace. And as you have blessed us so 
will we bless you. One of silver and one of gold, may 
they lie warmly together. May they stumble blindly 
into a love for each other.” 

"What nonsense you talk! Away now and be off.” 

"Ten, ten, ten,” said one. 

"Ha, ha! He gives silver, and he gives gold. To¬ 
gether they will lie like rich and poor, noble and 
base, and the devil will laugh. Ha, ha!” 


12 

Late the next afternoon two friars riding on an ass 
entered Florence through the northern gate and asked 
for Messer Rocco Malavolti. They came to the door 
of the house and tied the halter of the ass to a ring 
in the wall. 

"Tell your master we come from the bishop in 
Paris,” they said at the door. 

"Enter, my friends,” said Rocco as he came toward 
them. "Enter with the good news that you bring.” 

They came into the house and after they had 
washed themselves and adjusted their vestments they 
entered the hall and announced that they came di¬ 
rectly from the holy monastery of Senlis. 

"And you have seen the Count de Senlis.” 

"Many times, my good lord. Many times.” 

"And your bishop has spoken to him when he re¬ 
turned from Rome.” 

"No, my lord. That he was unable to do, though 
willing and eager he was. He arrived too late.” 
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"Too late?” 

“Yes, my lord. The good Count de Senlis was al¬ 
ready dead. He died but a fortnight before the bishop’s 
return. In peace may his soul lie evermore.” 

"And the letter ... I gave your good bishop a 
letter to be delivered. No doubt there are heirs. The 
worldly things are left behind.” 

“We speak, my lord, with difficulty. There are 
cords that rise up from our stomachs and hold back 
our words. We would tell you everything in its fullest 
particulars, but forgive us, we are hungry.” 

“You shall eat at once. My eagerness to hear your 
news has caused this discourtesy. You will excuse it. 
At once you shall eat.” 

The boards were laid and the slovenly friars at 
once set to work on the food placed before them. 

“Eat and drink to your heart’s content, only tell 
me more, tell me about the coronet.” 

“Everything, my lord, we will relate to you, and 
everything you shall hear in its proper order. As God 
has arranged the world in an orderly manner so must 
the words of man be laid out properly and not spoken 
in a disorderly way.” 

They stuffed their mouths with large chunks of 
bread and drank more wine. 

The elder spoke: “The good Count de Senfis re¬ 
turned from a tour with a leather box, and inside 
the box was a crown. He took it to Paris and exhibited 
it to the King and he brought it back with him and 
showed it to the elders in our monastery. Wherever 
he went he took it with him. It was the pride of his 
life.” 
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“Tell him also what his son said,” added the younger 
friar. 

“Everything in its place. Everything orderly. Now 
you must also know that the Count de Senlis had two 
sons and one daughter. When the sons saw this crown 
they came to him, separately, and each asked that it 
be left to him. The elder said: 'May you live in peace 
until you are a hundred but then when I come into 
the title let this crown be the symbol of our power. 
Where the crown rests let here be the head of the 
family.’ Then the younger son came and said: 'Father, 
you give all to my brother. Lands and title must by 
custom go to him. Should there be nothing for me? 
There are only a few years between us and must they 
make so much difference? At least you might leave me 
the coronet.’ But the old Count did not promise any¬ 
thing. . . . Now the daughter came forward and 
spoke: 'The jewels of my mother are resting in the 
band of the coronet. These she faithfully promised to 
me and these you have now taken away. Use them 
with joy as long as you live only promise me that 
you will leave them in their present setting to me.’ 
But still the Count made no promise. From all sides 
they worried him daily. Like dogs they chivvied at 
his flesh and gave no rest to his soul. At length he 
could bear it no longer and one day he stood at the 
gate of the monastery with the box under his arm. 
'My children have driven me away,’ he said. 'Take 
me in and let me spend my last few days in peace.’ 
He looked terrible. His face was old and worn and his 
clothes uncared for and in disorder.” 

“And he lived in the monastery until he died?” 

“Yes, with us he lived. We lived like brothers. One 
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day he said to the Father Superior, 'When I die you 
shall have the coronet for your chapel. I shall write 
it into a document. You shall have it for the altar.* 
And then after he had said these words he walked out 
into the yard but he would speak to nobody, so dis¬ 
tracted was his brain. Then he went into his cell and 
lay down on his couch and shook with chills and burnt 
with fever. The gardeners brewed an extract of herbs 
and in a day or tyfo he recovered. Then one day he 
called aside our eldest brother and said to him: 'You 
must release me from my vow. I cannot leave you the 
thing I promised. It is evil and what evil is, evil 
breeds. I have seen it myself. It drowns the good that 
lies hidden in man and draws out the black of his 
nature. Release me from my promise and instead I 
will leave you gold and other things of value. Release 
me and the field that lies between the chapel and 
the chateau will also be yours.’ . . . Our elder held 
the crucifix before him and said: 'Peace be with you. 
As the good Lord wills so shall it be.’ ” 

"And the coronet? The coronet?” asked Rocco. 

"So it remained. One day a notary was called and 
the proper documents were signed, A few weeks later 
the Count died and before he died he called the elder 
into his cell and made peace with God, 'Promise me,’ 
he said, 'that when I pass from this world you will 
bury the crown in my grave. Let evil be crumbled 
to ash.’ 

"No! No!” cried Rocco. 

"Yes, my good lord. As the dying man wished, so 
it was done. We placed his earthly remains in its tomb 
in the wall of the monastery and with it also the 
golden crown. As he wished it, so it was with strictnesy 
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accomplished. But now the elders came out openly 
and said there was evil still in the monastery and it 
was yet unburied. These two humble souls that you 
see now before you were guilty of certain crimes 
against the spirit and the flesh. We confessed and asked 
forgiveness. Then our bishop came with the letters 
from Florence but it was all too late. And while the 
good bishop was with us we came to him, both of us, 
and asked his blessing. He blessed us and sent us on a 
journey to Rome to cleanse our souls of the last traces 
of evil. And so here today we are arrived in Florence 
and tomorrow we set out on the road to Rome. We are 
sinners, pray for us.” 

"Buried in a tomb. Buried forever!” 

"Yes, my good lord. With my own eyes I saw it. 
And the slab of stone was sealed with mortar. Forever 
and a day.” 

The friars ate and drank for an hour or more, then 
they grew very sleepy and had to be shown to their 
beds. 

Rocco walked up and down the hall. "Lost,” he 
said. "Lost. Buried forever. A symbol of power, a 
proud badge of nobility. Lost! Forever and a day.” 
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A crown for a kingdom and a kingdom for 
a crownl But in the end Nature defeats all 
armies, and heavenly snow purifies earthly 
wounds. 







BOOK II: THE EMPIRE FALLS 
1812 


1 

AT odd intervals throughout a day and night in the 
early part of the year 1812, the bell of the old mon¬ 
astery of Senlis rang out. Its tones were low and mel¬ 
ancholy. The pauses between the strokes were long 
and in the stillness of the night one could hear the 
swaying clapper squeak on its rusty hook. In the 
morning two monks came to the market square to ask 
for the day-laborer Jobey. They said that he was 
wanted for some work in the monastery yard beside 
the chapel. 

"Here, Andre. Andre, come here,” called an old 
woman in the market square. "Here. They seek your 
father. Bring him out. They have work to be done.” 

Andre, the son of the scavenger Emile Jobey, came 
to the place where the brothers stood. 

"Do you know where we can find your father?” 

The boy was silent. Experience had taught him cau¬ 
tion. 
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“We have work for him.” 

“I can find him.” 

“Where?” 

“I don’t know but I will seek him.” 

“Then tell him to come to the yard. The little yard 
beside the chapel. We have work for him to do. . . . 
Is he sober this morning?” 

“I don’t know. But however he is I will bring him 
to you.” 

“You are a good boy,” said one of the brothers. 
“Do you go to church?” 

The boy was silent. 

“Trust in God, my son. He will lead you, . . . 
How old are you?” 

“Fifteen.” 

“You are old enough to know the power of the 
Lord. You should go to church.” 

The boy pointed to his bare feet. He had no shoes 
and in Senlis they who had no shoes could not enter 
the church. 

"The Lord will provide and He will lead you. Bring 
your father and tell him we have work to be done.” 

The boy ran off while the two brothers in their 
coarse brown cloaks returned to the monastery. 

Andre knew where to find his father. He found 
him in the rear of a wine cellar. He was lying on a 
pile of potato sacks where he had been all night. An 
old woman was sweeping the floor of the musty- 
smelling cellar. When Andre entered she pointed to 
the corner where his father was resting and went on 
with her work. 

“She sent you again!” called the old man when he 
saw his boy through his sleepy eyes. “The old witch 
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sent you. Tell the truth. Why do you lie to your 
father?” 

"No. The monks. The brown monks from the mon¬ 
astery. They have work for you.” 

"Work?” 

"Yes. They want you in the yard.” 

"Those cabbage eaters! They have nothing.” 

"Yes, they were looking for you.” 

"It’s my soul they want. They will save it. They 
will take it away from me and then I will have noth¬ 
ing left.” 

"Come, I said I would bring you.” 

"They will take my soul away. They are poor. 
They will give me nothing. If I work for them they 
will save me instead of paying. I know those cabbage 
waters.” 

"Come on now, get up.” He took hold of his 
father’s sleeve and pulled and pulled. The old man 
laughed. 

"Hey, stop it, you little shaver.” He laughed again. 
"The flesh of my flesh wants to pull me apart. He’s 
strong, by heavens, he pulls like a demon.” 

"Come. Get up!” 

"My little demon. Little Andre. Don’t hurt your 
poor father. You won’t, will you? Not even when you 
are big.” 

"Do what I tell you.” 

"All right, we will go, but I don’t want to be 
saved.” 

"I tell you they have work to be done.” 

"What kind of work is it?” 

"I don’t know.” 

"Why don’t they do it themselves?” 
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*T don’t know.” 

"They eat cabbages all day and pray to God. "Why 
don’t they work?” 

"Come!” 

"Why did they never call me before?” 

They came up the cellar steps. The old man, un¬ 
shaven and unkempt, blinked at the sudden light in 
the street. He rubbed his sleepy eyes. 

"Ah,” he said, "a little coffee now would be good.” 

"Come along. You will drink when you are 
through.” 

"My little angel, how am I to work when I am so 
unsteady. If we had a sou between us we could get 
a drop of coffee and a bun.” 

The boy led him to a counter and had him sit up on 
a high stool. Then he went behind and drew a large 
copper coin from his pocket which he handed to the 
proprietor. 

"I declare. What a little demon. He has money, too. 
And he spends it for his daddy. My angel. But don’t 
let the cabbage eaters take my soul away from me. 
They will peel it off my back. It is all I have.” 

Andre waited while he drank the coffee. With the 
first sip his father’s face brightened and the sleepy 
look vanished. 

"When we had the Revolution,” he said, "then 
coffee was to be had for nothing. Now everything is 
dear again.” 

"Everything is dear,” said the proprietor. "Every¬ 
thing. And it all comes from too much glory.” 

"Yes, The Old Guard is marching again. A fellow 
in the wine shop last night was telling us. He came 
from Paris and they say there that when those East 
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Indies are conquered by Napoleon then everything 
will be cheap again.” 

"Everything is politics,” spoke the shopkeeper. "My 
neighbor, the jeweler, wants to send his daughter to 
the music conservatory in Paris, and even there you 
need politics. Everything is politics.” 

Andre kept pulling his father’s sleeve for he feared 
that "politics” might keep the old man from working. 
Finally they went out into the street again. 

"You will stay with me, my little crab-apple. And 
don’t let me weaken and give up my soul to the 
monks. We will hold out. You and I, together we will 
stand firm.” 


2 

In the stoneyard beside the chapel of the monastery, 
mass was being held in the open. Rows upon rows of 
monks knelt on the hard flat stones of the yard. 
Between the chapel and the yard stood a high iron 
railing and tall wrought-iron gates. Two more gates 
of similar design were at the opposite end of the 
yard. The two walls that enclosed the yard were 
built of solid masonry and seemed as heavy as the walls 
of a fortress. Standing inside the yard one soon saw the 
reason for this. The walls were ruled off into squares 
and each was a tomb. Some stones in the wall were of 
fresh white marble with clear-cut inscriptions, while 
others were gray and streaked, and so old that all 
evidence of lettering was destroyed. 

This giant honeycomb of granite held the dust 
and bones of the noblest of Senlis. For fifty years 
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or more the walls had been untouched. Fifty years 
ago the walls were completely filled and a graveyard 
was established in the monastery fields. 

As soon as mass ended the monks marched back 
into their chapel leaving behind them their old Father 
Superior and three monks of his staff. A large parch¬ 
ment book was consulted as they walked to the corner 
of the yard. Here one of the monks gave the white- 
haired father a piece of chalk round as a ball. 

"Dust to dust—and ever will it be so,” said the 
old monk as he marked one of the tablets in the wall. 
He drew a circle and inside the circle he traced a 
cross. "Dust to dust—and ever will it be so”; he 
marked another old tablet in the wall. 

They consulted their book. One of the younger 
monks read, ". . . heirs killed in the Revolution. Re¬ 
lations none.” 

"Dust to dust—and ever will it be so.” The place 
was marked. 

". . .No word. No reply. Grandson in Louisiana,” 
and another tomb was marked. 

"Soldiers of fortune. Outside of the Faith. Great- 
grandson with Napoleon. No word. No reply.” 

And so on it went. 

At length, after a dozen or more tablets had been 
chalked with a circle and cross they came to a some¬ 
what larger stone over which hung an ornamented 
carving from the top of the wall. If one looked 
closely one could recognize in this elaborate carving 
a coat of arms. The shield was divided into four 
quarters and contained two fleurs-de-lis in diagonal 
segments and two simplified towers in the remaining 
sections. The name and the Latin inscription on the 
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stone were both so worn by the elements that they 
were no longer legible. 

The Father Superior hesitated. He put his hand up 
and touched the chalk to the tablet but did not make 
a mark. 

The young monk read from the parchment book: 
“Sole heir with Napoleon. Three letters sent to Italy. 
No reply.” 

The hand with the chalk refused to write. It went 
on to another tomb but then came back again to the 
tablet in the center of the wall beneath the crest. 

“Two hundred years. Full two hundred,” said the 
old monk. “Two hundred and may his soul forever 
continue in peace. Dust to dust—and ever will it be 
so.” His old trembling hand clutching the ball of 
chalk traced its mark. 

By this time Andre and his father stood at the 
outer gate. In amazement they watched what was 
going on. 

“Something is up. The cabbage eaters are starting 
something. There is a musty monkish smell to their 
doings.” 

“Keep still. They will hear you.” 

Now the old scavenger spoke in a whisper. “They 
are going to raise up the dead. And Senlis will be full 
of new people. But who wants a Lazarus walking 
about and not knowing his way? Isn’t it bad enough 
as it is? Why don’t they let the dead alone?” 

“Keep still.” 

“The old cabbage eater is possessed. Look at his 
eyes. I saw them once when you were young. He was 
walking through the streets and old women ran out 
with their infants and knelt down before him. I was 
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cleaning the street gutter and I remained there lean¬ 
ing on my broom. He came and stood in front of me, 
but I did not move. 'Why do you smile?’ he asked 
through his thin lips. I pointed to the ground. A pile 
of dirt was between us. 'Why do you smile?’ he re¬ 
peated so all could hear. 'I smile, your Highness’— 
that’s right, I called him your Highness—'I smile, 
your highness, because there is always so much dirt 
to clean.’ His eyes burned holes right through my 
head. 'Idiot!’ he said. Then he mumbled something in 
Latin. . . . At that moment he could have had my 
soul. I swear it. I felt my knees weakening. But I had 
the broom to lean upon. Yes, he might have had my 
soul if he were only smart. . . . Wait until he turns 
this way and look at the old fellow’s eyes.” 

But he did not turn in their direction. When the 
marking of the tombs was done he bowed before the 
wall and made the sign of the cross. Then he went to 
the opposite wall and bowed again; and again made 
the sign of the cross. He dropped the chalk and went 
through the iron gate that led to the chapel. Here 
at the altar he prostrated himself. 

After ten or fifteen minutes two monks came for¬ 
ward and helped him to his feet. His hands trembled. 

He spoke: "May they live according to God in the 
spirit and be judged according to men in the flesh. 
Now they are like the trees without fruit, that 
plucked up by the roots, are twice dead. The end is 
dust. And sooner or later the time must come when 
the living are unable to carry the burden of the dead. 
The time must come when the living refuse to sup¬ 
port the dead. And ever will it be so—as long as dust 
falls to dust.” 
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While this was going on in the chapel the three 
monks in the yard came to Jobey and soon explained 
their business. A pit had already been dug in the 
field and soon they were to open up the marked tombs. 
When the stones were removed Jobey was to rake out 
the dust and remains and transport them to the pit. 
He was also to sweep up the yard when he had finished. 
The monks then went to a shed to get the necessary 
implements. 

“This is brown monkish business/’ said the old man. 
“I think better you go home, my apple. It is not 
for you to be around here. Yes, go home and tell your 
mother she could send me over a bite of something. 
If I keep my stomach full I will have the strength to 
hold on to my soul. Tell her that her old devil is work¬ 
ing with monkish business. Run along.” 

Andre ran home. 

When the monks came out of the shed they began 
hammering with chisels to loosen the cement between 
the stone tablets. These they removed and placed in a 
corner of the yard. They worked hard and Jobey 
helped. 

After Andre had gone home to tell his mother he 
started off for the woods where he was to meet a 
friend of his own age, Leon Grimal, the son of the 
tailor. On his way through the square the innkeeper, 
Pierre, was saddling a post horse before the gate. He 
called to him. 

“Andre. They tell me your father is working in 
the monastery.” 
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News had already traveled through the core of 
Senlis. 

“Yes. It is true.” 

“What are they doing? Are they opening the 
tombs?” 

“I think so.” 

“That’s what I always said they would do when 
the rent was not paid. I always said so. This 'rest in 
peace’ business is one thing and money is another. 
If your heirs pay no rent then out you go. I always 
said so. Money makes the world go round.” 

But Andre did not wait for him to finish. He was 
already late for his appointment. 

In a secret place in the woods between two large 
rocks Leon, the tailor’s son, was waiting. In his hand 
he had an old broken drum. It was stretched with skin 
at one end only. From under one of the rocks he 
drew a pair of home-made drumsticks and they soon 
began practicing different taps on the broken drum. 

Back in town, Andre’s mother was cutting up 
onions for her soup and shedding large tears which 
she removed every once in a while with the corner of 
her apron. A neighbor came in to borrow some rice 
and gave her the latest news. 

“I hope no harm can come of it?” 

“What harm can there be? And if there can be 
harm it is to the monks that the evil must befall.” 

“Yes. That is true. It is to them and upon them.” 

“Work is work and pay is pay.” 

"Two weeks he wasn’t working.” 

“May the Lord help us.” 

“Two weeks. And day and night in the wine cellar. 
'And what do you do there?’ I say to him. 'Politics,’ 
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he says. ‘All day and night politics?’ ‘Sure,’ he says, 
‘the world is big and every country has its own 
politics.’ That’s all he says after days and nights 
in the cellar. Two weeks now and no work.” 

“May the Lord bear witness.” 

“And last month Andre was helping the basket- 
maker but now they have suflScient baskets. Every day 
they carry produce to market in baskets and you 
would think that always they would need more bask¬ 
ets, but no. They have sufficient now.” She wiped 
away the tears brought on by the onions. 

“The Lord will help us. Each one of us He will 
help.” 

And so on they babbled. 

At noon Andre came home for his dinner and after 
he had eaten he carried a small pot of stew and a 
wooden spoon across the town to the monastery. He 
placed the pot beside the outer iron gate and cau¬ 
tiously entered the yard. The monks were not to be 
seen. They had completed their work. His father, 
however, was standing, rake in hand, before the large 
opening under the crest carved into the wall. 

“Well, old fellow, you are next. Five have already 
gone to the pit and you are six,” he addressed the 
open tomb. “Remember it, old fellow,—you are six,— 
so you can know who you are. And what were you 
before—king or beggar—^you are now number six. 
The cabbage eaters need the places and there is no 
room for you. They need the money for more cab¬ 
bages, so out you go. Into the pit for you—^number 
six. You are a fine tomb, better than all with an orna¬ 
ment above and larger in space and . . . And now 
Jobey drives you out. Well, so goes the world. And 
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where will I be when I am dead? Who will put me in 
a tomb?” 

Andre pulled his sleeve. 

“Ho! You frighten me. I thought the other five 
sets of bones rose up against me. Don’t come in here 
anyway! I told you before. This monkish business is 
brown. Keep away.” 

The old man saw the spoon and pot. Resting his 
rake against the wall he followed Andre to the gate. 
An old monk came out with half a loaf of bread and a 
small flask of wine which he gave to Jobey; who ate 
heartily. 

Andre did not wait but ran again to meet Leon, 
the tailor’s son. This time they did not go into the 
woods but went to the other end of town, to the 
military guard house. Soon they stood in front of an 
officer at a desk. He looked up. 

“What’s here?” 

They stood straight and tried to make themselves 
as tall as possible. 

“We come to join.” 

“Go home!” 

“We want to fight.” 

“You are young. Go home.” 

“We want to be soldiers.” 

“Why?” 

“For the glory of France.” 

“Ha, ha,” he laughed. "Here let me see you hold 
that musket. Take it up. Ha, ha, you can barely lift 
it. How many miles could you carry it? Go home and 
grow.” 

“Don’t send us home. We are not too young.” 
Andre pleaded. 
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Then L^on took up a drum from one of the benches 
and began beating with a thundering roll. The officer 
put his head back and listened. 

“Can you do that also?” he said turning to Andre. 

Andre took the drum from Leon and gave a demon¬ 
stration of his skill. When they put the drum back 
the officer went up to them and felt their arms and 
legs. 

“Pretty solid little boys. Pretty solid,” he said. “Now 
let’s see. It’s below the age and I could not keep you 
here, but a regiment from Paris will arrive tonight. 
They leave in the morning, at sunrise. Come here a bit 
before dawn and I will have two drums for you and 
off you go. But not a word to anyone, you hear. Not 
one single word. Before sunrise. . . . And when you 
join the division they will give you uniforms and 
what you need. Now off you go. And don’t forget, 
it’s not regular, so not a word.” 

While this was going on Jobey had finished his 
lunch and returned to the open tomb under the crest 
in the wall. 

“Well, as I was saying,—^you are number six, king 
or beggar, to me you are number six and in the pit 
you go. Sorry, old fellow, but the cabbage eaters 
want your place.” 

He raked out the ashes and remains. Bricks had 
fallen into the tomb. These he raked out also and as he 
did so he noticed a large bit of metal encrusted with 
earth. The coronet, distorted, bent and filled with dry 
clay fell to the ground. He picked it up and weighed 
it in his hand. “It’s heavy as lead,” he said to him¬ 
self. “Heavy as lead but looks like brass.” He took 
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it to the gate and, placing it beside the wooden spoon 
and empty pot, went back to his work. 

When the tombs were empty and the pit was filled 
with earth he swept the yard and prepared to go home. 
Two monks came into the yard and brought the 
tools back to the shed. They told him to come the 
next day and receive payment for his labor. 

Jobey tied the lump of metal in his large kerchief 
and taking up the pot and spoon started for home. 
“The cabbage eaters will pay,” he said to himself. 
“They will pay tomorrow. Good. I will be back early. 
I thought they would not pay at all. I thought they 
wanted my soul. Well, good. Now they will pay and 
I will keep my soul. Good.” 


4 

This piece of metal, bent and distorted, encrusted 
with the hardened dust and mud of ages, he carried 
in his blouse. In his hand he had an empty jug. He 
knew where to sell old metal and that is the reason 
he hurried to reach the blacksmith shop before it 
closed. 

Hippolyte, the old smith and wheelwright, was 
throwing water into the forge to save his coals. The 
shop was filled with a dense cloud of steam. 

The scavenger drew out his treasure and handed it 
to the smith. No words were needed, for he held his 
jug before the smith with a questioning air. 

Because of the dense steam and din in the shop 
Hippolyte brought the old metal out into the door- 
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way. Here in the twilight he could examine it better. 
He scratched at the dried mud with his finger but 
it was hard as rock. He took a nail from the pocket 
in his apron and scratched. 

“What do you want?” he said without looking up. 

"Just fill it up.” Jobey dangled the jug. 

“Brandy?” 

"Yes.” 

“That means two francs silver.” 

“The metal is heavy.” 

“My friend, the metal is not as heavy as the dirt 
that encrusts it. See for yourself how thin it is. Here 
is an edge.” He scratched it again with the sharp nail 
in his hand. 

“Well, I leave it to you. You are always a just 
fellow, Hippolyte.” 

“One cannot be just with mud. It is worth a franc. 
One franc. No more, no less. So what is the use of long 
speeches.” 

"All right. Let me have it. I wanted to fill the jug 
but half is better than none.” 

“Half is often better than too much,” Hippolyte 
laughed. 

He drew a franc piece from his pocket and handed 
it to fimile, but he turned his head away and did not 
look at him. 

The scavenger took the franc and was off, but 
hardly had he gone when Hippolyte called him back. 

“Emile!” he cried. "Here, Emile. Here.” 

Emile feared now he would for some reason or 
other have to give back the silver coin. The smith 
ran after him. 

“Here. I think perhaps it is heavier than I thought. 
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Here is something extra. I give it only out of the 
goodness of my heart. Here, take this half-franc piece. 
I do not want to lose my good name. I deal honestly, 
may it be with horses, wagons, or only a two-sou bit 
of metal. I deal honestly.” 

The scavenger was pleased to take the extra coin 
but he was more pleased to have saved the franc that 
he already had. He went on with his jug. 

Hippolyte went back into the shop and took up the 
prize he had just bought for a franc and a half. But 
something seemed to stifle him. He needed air and in¬ 
haled deeply. He poured more water on the forge 
and when the steam burst up in a cloud and en¬ 
veloped him completely, he cried out, "It’s gold. It’s 
gold. Gold. Gold! As I live. It’s gold!” 

He put it in a pail of water and washed it with a 
brush until the twilight grew so dark that he could 
no longer see. Then he wrapped it in a towel and 
took it home. 

"What have you there?” asked his wife. 

"A golden ornament.” 

“Gold? Real Gold? Where did it come from?” 

“Lord only knows. I bought it from Emile Jobey.” 

“£mile was working in the monastery this morn- 
mg. 

“So. In the monastery . . . but the monks will not 
claim it from me. I would not allow them. I bought 
it openly.” 

“Yes. £mile was in the monastery this morning. 
They say he was cleaning out some old tombs in the 
wall beside the chapel. They say also that these places 
will be sold again and that the monks will repair the 
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altar with the money. That is what I heard today. 
£mile was cleaning out the old tombs.” 

“Well, the dead need no gold.” 

Now he poured hot water into a large basin and 
scrubbed and scrubbed. “Look here,” he called in 
amazement, "there are small gems set in the band. 
You can see them plainly now. But not a word about 
this. Listen to what I say—not a word from your 
babbling tongue.” 

“You needn’t shout at me. I can hear what you 
say. I’m not a fool.” 

“If the news got about, then Jobey would want 
. . . He sold it to me for what it was and I bought 
it blind. I paid him more than he wanted but now 
they would want more than I have. . . . His wife 
would put him up to it. Or the monks would refuse to 
pay him for his work until he gave them back the 
golden ornament; and if not that, then something else 
—who can tell? . . . Not a word from you.” 

“I am not a fool.” 

“See then to the straps that buckle your tongue.” 

Now Jobey was safe in the wine cellar. He did 
not bother with the jug but took his liquor glass by 
glass. First he grew wistful, then talkative, then sad 
and brooding, and finally quarrelsome. 

When he was wistful he said to the old cronies 
in the cellar: “The comedy of life is played first on 
the boards, then between the boards, and finally even 
the splinters are taken away from you. Now isn’t that 
humility enough? Then why should I bow down to 
the monks? No, I didn’t bow. I stood straight and 
said: 'What do you want? Here I have come!’ That’s 
what I said, but I didn’t bow.” 
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Then when he became talkative he related his ex¬ 
perience that morning in the chapel yard. “ 'Go home/ 
I said to the lad. 'Go home. The cabbage eaters have 
invented a new kind of business. It is monkish and 
smells brown. Go home.’ ” 

And he told about opening the tombs and “the 
rake of destiny” as he called it. "Then I stood before 
the opening in the wall and I delivered an oration. 
'Whoever you are/ I said, 'from now on—^you are not. 
You have lived here for a hundred years, or two hun¬ 
dred, or whatever it is, but now you must move. How 
long you have been here does not matter, and how 
long you have been dead does not matter. Now you 
move. That is the way the world is built. You live, you 
die, you move. And is it right? The cabbage eaters 
want your place. They have you written down in a 
book; they say you have no heirs. No heirs! Do you 
hear me? . . . You have no heirs! You are the chil¬ 
dren of nothing-at-all. All dead are children. That is 
why you need heirs. They must supjxjrt you. Other¬ 
wise how could you live? Even the dead have no right 
to live except if they are supported. Can you clean 
sewers like Jobey?’ I asked them that, upon my word 
I did. 'How then can you live? You must have heirs. 
The heirs will bring milk to the cabbage eaters and 
the rosy-cheeked boys will allow you to live. Now I 
have explained it to you. Now you understand why 
you must move. It is all in the big book. No heirs. Or 
make it short and sweet if you like—No money! The 
cabbage eaters have no money and that is why they 
have invented this business. They have no money so 
they have sent for me—I have no money either. That 
makes us brothers; not brothers in the flesh—only 
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brothers in the pocket. You noticed I did not bow to 
them. No bows. My soul is still on my back and it 
does not bend to cabbage eaters. Ah yes! They had 
good times before the Revolution and now it is bad 
for them. When it is bad for them it is bad for you 
also. You must move. We have dug a pit—a nice pit. 
I will take you there. You will have company. Why 
be so exclusive anyway? You think you are the aris¬ 
tocracy of the dead. Well, you are lucky you died 
when you did, otherwise the guillotine would have 
clipped you during the Revolution. And that is an¬ 
other reason why it is bad for cabbage eaters. The 
guillotine made it bad. And you know—one more 
little revolution and there would be no cabbage eaters 
and none of this moving business either. At least they 
would let you alone. I know. Their business is with 
living—that’s why the guillotine is kept so busy dur¬ 
ing the Revolution. It’s the living they must annoy, 
not the dead. And now I have explained everything to 
you and you must not object to moving. It is not 
without sense and not without reason. If the rake 
of destiny pinches at your bones know that you are 
spared the mortal aches of the heart. Hold it not 
against me. The pit is deep; do not rise up to follow 
me. Remember you are children. Children without 
heirs and you must be quiet and live in peace.’ That 
is the oration I delivered to them. Yes, and I could 
have said a good deal more but. . . . Where is my 
glass? Who took my glass? Here! Here. How did it 
get here? Who is moving things around?” 

Then, as the liquor went more and more to his 
head, he became sad and brooding. “And man must 
walk forever,” he said. "And nowhere can he rest. 
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Nowhere. There is a home for women and a nest 
for children. There is a hole in the ground for dead; 
but man,—^man has no place. He must walk!” Then 
his voice grew louder and he began to shout. "You 
hear! You have no place either. You. Yes. You too 
must walk. And you will conquer nothing by it. And 
all glory and all passion has its end. You hear what I 
say? Man has no place!” 

Then he became quarrelsome and had to be put 
out of the cellar. He wandered homeward through 
the streets singing a little children’s tune. 


5 

The door of the house was unlocked. He staggered 
in. 

"Why does nobody lock the door anymore? Hello! 
Why don’t you lock the door?” 

"Go to bed,” said a sleepy voice. 

"But the door. The door was not locked.” 

"Go to bed. There is nothing here worth steal- 
ing,” 

"Who says anything about stealing, you old witch?” 
"That’s enough now.” 

"Old witch. That’s what you are.” 

"The devil is in you. Better go to bed.” 

"Witch! Witch. Sour witch.” 

"You have been drinking.” 

"Nobody’s business.” 

"They paid you.” 

"No.” 
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"They did. Don’t lie. How, then, did you drink?” 

"I found it.” 

"Ha, ha. You found brandy in the gutter.” 

"I found it. I say I found it! Not the brandy. I 
found it and I sold it to the smith.” 

"What?” 

"How should I know.” 

"What did you sell?” 

"I say I don’t know.” 

"The devil is in you. He sold it and he don’t know 
what.” 

"Yes. I don’t know. But I found it.” 

"But what was it?” 

"Metal. Old brass or copper. Metal.” 

"Where did you find it, you fool?” 

"None of your business, you old witch.” 

"You don’t seem to remember anything.” 

"Yes, I know, but it’s none of your business. I did 
not steal it, I say I found it.” 

"Thank God for that.” 

"Thank God—thank God. Keep on thanking God, 
and what for? Because I did not steal it. A lump of 
brass.” 

"Where did you find it? I must know.” 

"Witch! You must know everything. Witch! I 
could pay you out good and proper. You want to 
know too much.” 

"How much did the smith give?” 

"A franc and a half.” 

"And not a sou can you bring home? Not a single 
sou!” 

"It was found. Something found is something 
found.” 
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“Where was it found?” 

“I raked it up with the bricks. Bricks and bones 
or whatever it was. I found it. In a dead man’s place.” 

“The Lord have mercy.” 

"And what has mercy to do with it? Witch!” 

“It is not right to take from the dead. They are 
helpless and cannot defend themselves.” 

“What good a lump of brass can do I’d like to 
know.” 

"It is no good but it is evil to take it away.” 

"Evil. Evil. You can join with the cabbage eaters. 
Evil! The pink-cheeked boys. What do you know? 
Evil! Throw the bones in the pit and it is no evil. 
Sing a little song and bow down and what was evil 
is now. . . . Here . . . where is Andre? Witch, an¬ 
swer me! Where is Andre? His bed is empty.” 

“Go to bed. He will be along.” 

"It is late. Where is he?” 

“You must know everything. Well, I left the door 
unlocked for him. He will come. Go to bed. He went 
with Leon, the tailor’s son.” 

"Where?” 

“I don’t know. He said they had to go to see the 
miller. He might need some young fellows next week.” 

"The miller? Miller? But it is late.” 

“Go to bed.” 

"Witch, you will drive him out of the house yet. 
You will see. You will drive him out and then—then 
the devil can take you.” 

She did not reply. He walked about and mumbled 
something, then after a little while he unbound the 
cloths about his feet, stretched out and snored loudly. 

The innkeeper in The Golden Hen was at this 
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time also going to bed. He had put out the lights in the 
hall and walked up the varnished stair, candle in hand. 
His wife was already in the bedroom making down 
the bed. 

“Remind the cook in the morning,” he said, “to 
save me the comb from a rooster. I need the comb.’* 

“The comb?” 

“Yes, I want the color man to mix up some red 
paint and the comb is the right color. I noticed to¬ 
day that the air was a bit milder and the buds on the 
trees are swollen. They will soon be out and spring 
will be upon us. I will start tomorrow and paint 
over the coach. It will look good in bright red—then 
everyone will know that it is from The Golden Hen. 
. . . Remind the cook.” He yawned. “Save the 
comb.” 

Soon after midnight of the same night, Hippolyte, 
the blacksmith of Senlis, awoke and stared at the ceil¬ 
ing over his bed. T came by it openly and fairly,’ he 
said to himself. 'Nobody can say otherwise. Nobody. 
I bought it blind . . . that’s the word—^blind. 
Openly . . . and blind.’ It was a long time before he 
fell asleep. 

Long before dawn the two boys, Andre and Leon, 
were waiting in the yard of the barracks. The troops 
that had arrived the evening before were sound asleep 
on the floor of the long shed. Two new drums were 
brought down from the house and fresh straps at¬ 
tached. The boys adjusted the straps by the light of 
a lantern, then they hooked on the large drums. They 
pressed the skin on top. It was tight. They felt the 
bottom and strummed the gut strings. They too were 
tight. 
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Once more the oflScer went upstairs and this time 
he returned with four or five caps, two pairs of large 
shoes, and the drumsticks. They found two caps that 
seemed to fit and then laced the shoes to their feet. 
Handing the sticks to the boys, he said: "When the 
cock crows let loose and the louder the better. But 
not before.” 

The boys walked up and down the yard impa¬ 
tiently. Would dawn ever come? They walked 
proudly. They came to the lantern to examine the 
caps and putting them on again paced up and down. 
Far in the distance, as though it were in Paris, thirty- 
odd miles away, they thought they heard a cock crow, 
but it was still night and they waited. 

Then the black of night melted into a fog. Some¬ 
one came into the yard and took away the lantern. It 
was damp and cold. The boys walked up and down 
and blew on their fingers to keep them warm. Sud¬ 
denly without any warning they heard the crow of 
a cock from the yard of The Golden Hen. He crowed 
with a full coarse throat, rich and wet. They stood 
at attention in the center of the yard and began a 
long roll that started softly and mounted louder and 
louder like the rumble of thunder. They stopped short 
with a bang and then beat in marked and alternate 
time. 

The soldiers were up. A bugle blew. In a minute 
the whole yard was buzzing with life. A hasty toilet, 
a hurried drink and all was ready. The lines formed 
in the yard. Some of the men came out of line to 
have a good look at the boys. Again the bugle blew. 
Their knapsacks were lifted up. The rifles clicked as 
they took them up. The captain drew his sword and 
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gave word to the drummers. The boys’ little drum¬ 
sticks tapped mechanically and the men marked time. 

Suddenly a loud cheer came from the men. They 
had marched from Paris without drums and here they 
awoke to find two drums had joined the ranks. Three 
times they cheered. 

Now the drums beat with a snap. “Left.—^Left.— 
Left, right, left.—Left.—^Left.—^Forward march!” 
called the captain. 

The yard doors swung open and they tramped off. 

Again the rooster in the barnyard of The Golden 
Hen crowed, but the stamp of the soldiers’ feet 
drowned his gurgling call. 


6 

At the second crow of the cock, Elodie, the daugh¬ 
ter of Herpin-Lacroix, the jeweler of Senlis, jumped 
from her bed. This was her day. 'At last; at last,’ she 
whispered. 

She knew that in the distance, with the rising of 
the dawn, lay Paris, the city of enchantment. And 
the sun would rise and all would shine. The prince 
would come and fame, fame would wrap its cloak 
about her and surround her with its happy crowds. 

She washed and put on one of her new dresses. 
Her new shoes squeaked as she descended the stair. 
Her father was removing the two narrow shutters 
that protected his little shop windows. She saw him in 
the street and skipped through the open door to kiss 
him. Each kiss seemed to say—^Paris, Paris, Paris. 
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"Oh, father. You have made it all possible. And all 
for me.” 

She ran back into the house. Her mother and the 
old servant were already busy doing up packages and 
preparing an elaborate lunch basket. The coach for 
Paris was to leave at ten o’clock in the morning. 

The old watchmaker, Herpin-Lacroix, swept out 
his shop and brought the sweepings to the street gut¬ 
ter. His neighbor Pierre, the innkeeper, was also in 
the act of cleaning. 

"Feels like spring,” said the innkeeper. 

"That it does.” 

"It will be a nice day.” 

"Yes. 6lodie will have a good day.” 

"Why, of course, I almost forgot. Today she goes.” 

"Yes, it will be lonesome . . . that is how it is 
when you have children. A time comes when they 
leave you.” 

"But only for a little.” 

"Ah, you can never tell. 6lodie is a big girl now. 
You can never tell.” 

"But it is not so sad. What is sad about it? 6lodie 
is a big girl. She is going to the conservatory of music 
in Paris. She will cultivate her voice. She will sing 
and in time give concerts or sing in opera. So what is 
sad?” 

"You can never tell. Only one in a hundred can 
come through. The path to the front is filled with 
obstacles.” 

"When you come to the obstacles you will have 
plenty of time to weep over them. Here it is spring 
and all Senlis is still in gloom, gloom, gloom. The 
shades of hell are upon us. I tell you, old as I am. 
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things are going to be more lively around here. I will 
get Jobey this week to clean up the barn-yard and I 
will paint the flower tubs and the new carriage. Also 
I expect two young colts for the stable, that wiU liven 
up things a bit. And you too could help by painting 
over the front of your shop and repairing your old 
signboard.” 

“How would that help?” 

*Tt can’t hurt. There goes Jobey. I will call him. 
£mile! Emile!” 

Jobey did not hear. He was walking with his head 
down as though that which he had lost was to be 
found in the street. 

“Emile! Emile!” He did not hear but passed into a 
side street. 

Now Hippolyte, the smith, who had had troubled 
dreams, passed on his way to his shop. He nodded his 
good morning in a sulky manner and went to the end 
of the square. Here he stopped, turned back, and ap¬ 
proached Herpin-Lacroix. 

“Good morning,” he said, this time aloud. 

The jeweler replied. 

“I wanted to ask you something. How much is 
gold these days?” 

“Gold is gold,” smiled the jeweler. 

“I mean is it low or is it high?” 

“Gold is always dear.” 

“That I know, but how much does it bring? For 
instance, if I should bring you a golden—a golden 
horseshoe, solid gold, what could I expect?” 

“It is all according to weight. I could weigh it and 
so much is so much. The quality is one thing and the 
weight is another and both are added together.” 
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*T see. And a small horseshoe, that would be quite 
considerable, wouldn’t it?” 

"Quite considerable. A pretty sum.” 

"That is what I wanted to know.” 

"But why? Where is the horseshoe?” 

"There is no hurry about it. Sometime I will bring 
it over when I make sure of the value.” 

"But come here. Tell me about this.” 

Hippolyte was about to explain but he saw Jobey 
at the end of the square and said: "It’s all right. There 
is no hurry. I’ll run along now. I am late.” 

And so the jeweler of Senlis and the innkeeper 
looked at each other in amazement. 

"Spring is in the air. That’s what I was saying. 
Things are going to be lively here.” 

The innkeeper went into his yard and the jeweler 
back to his shop. He now opened his iron strong-box 
and unwrapped four gold snuffboxes. These he placed 
carefully in his window. 

"6lodie!” he called. "61odie!” She came forward. 
"£lodie, these snuffboxes remind me of something. 
Remember about a year ago when Mademoiselle 
Georges, the young actress, came through Senlis and 
she bought two gold snuffboxes from me? And re¬ 
call, she said that if we came to Paris she would give 
us tickets. Well, I will write you a note and you can 
take it to her sometime.” 

"But, father—I would never ask her for tickets.” 

"No, I won’t say anything about the tickets. I 
will only write that you are now at the conserva¬ 
tory and that perhaps sometime she might like to hear 
you sing.” 

He went at once and wrote the letter but he had 
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to look up his old receipts to find her address. ^Thile 
doing so he found a long leather strap. “Here,” he 
called, “felodie, here is a strap you can have for your 
music books.” 

At nine o’clock all was ready. At nine-thirty her 
mother began to weep and Pierre, the innkeeper, came 
forward with a small bottle of wine for the lunch 
basket. 

At last the stage arrived. It was late as usual. 

“Don’t forget to write. Don’t forget to write,” 
said Herpin-Lacroix. 

The horses started off briskly. The driver cracked 
his whip three times. The wheels rolled over the un¬ 
even cobbles, and their sound was soon lost in the 
distance. 

Jobey, the scavenger of Senlis, walked silent and 
aimlessly in the wake of the wagon. 

Ten miles or more away in the opposite direction a 
small troop of soldiers were resting by the roadside. 
Andre, the son of the scavenger, and Leon, the son 
of the tailor of Senlis, had taken the troops by storm. 
The soldiers gave them stockings and filled their 
mouths with sweets. The captain said that ten miles 
was plenty to tell whether a boy had the beat in his 
ear. He said that Andre and Leon should have vmi- 
forms, and brand new ones, too, at the first chance. 
The boys tightened their drums and tapped lightly to 
see that they were both in the same pitch. They were 
very particular about having the drums in tune. 

In the coach that rolled to Paris were two priests, 
returning from Rome en route to Fontainebleau 
where the Pope, Pius VII, was temporarily residing. 
There were also several artisans, an old woman going 
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to Paris to apply for a pension, and two officers re¬ 
turning from foreign lands. The journey to Paris 
was a distance of about thirty-three miles. 

£lodie leaned back into her seat. 'At last. At last,’ 
she said to herself. 'At last.’ Her head tossed from 
side to side as the carriage swayed. 'At last. I wonder 
... I hope he received my letter. I wonder if he will 
meet me.’ She smiled to herself. 

Back in Senlis, Jobey, silent, distracted, and brood¬ 
ing, wandered aimlessly along the streets. 

As he passed the square Herpin-Lacroix called to 
him. "^^mile! 6mile!” He fairly shouted into his ear. 
"What is wrong with you, £mile? Did you lose any¬ 
thing? What are you looking for?” 

The scavenger shook his head. 

"You go around as though you had lost a golden 
horseshoe. ... I heard you were pretty lively last 
night. This is the price. Here, 6mile! Pierre wants to 
speak to you. He is in the yard.” 

They both went into the yard of The Golden Hen. 
Pierre had already begun to paint the carriage. 

"Good heavens,” cried the jeweler. "The devil 
laughed in the pot. What a color! What a cry in the 
night! It looks as though you have your brush in a 
pot of blood.” 

"I tell you, my friend. Things must be more lively. 
I tell you it won’t be my fault if the whole of Senlis 
becomes a graveyard. You should do up your shop. 
Spring is here and. . . .” 

"But the color!” 

"No matter. No matter. It is bright. It is gay. It 
is ” 

AO* • • • 

When they turned about Jobey was gone. . 
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While the carriage was on its way to Paris, Captain 
Robert de Rossel, a happy young officer on the staff 
of Marshal Davoust, was preparing to meet £lodie. 
His thick dark hair was brushed, his boots sparkled, 
the merry silver spurs at his heels clicked as he paced 
up and down his room with heavy steps. He was fairly 
large in build. At length he took his new saber out of 
its long chamois bag and hooked it to his belt. He tied 
his gloves into the handle of the saber, for this was 
considered the smart thing to do, and prepared to 
leave. Suddenly there was a knock at the door. 

A military messenger stood in the hallway with an 
important paper in his hand. The young soldier had 
been running and was out of breath. 

Robert broke the seal and read: "Report without 
delay to the Emperor’s chambers. I await you there. 
Marshal Davoust.” 

“The devil,” he cried. But then he caught himself 
and saluted the messenger. "Very well. . . . Very 
well. I shall be there at once.” 

He ran to the end of the hall, knocked at the door 
of a friend and entered before there was any reply. 
"Shnon,” he called. “Simon, I am in the devil of a 
fix. Do me a service. Do me the great service and meet 
the coach that arrives from Senlis in half-an-hour. 
Tender my apologies to Mademoiselle Herpin-La- 
croix. You will know her. Her hair is fair and she is 
small. She will have her books of music in her hand. 
You will know her . . . and say it was quite un¬ 
avoidable—completely unavoidable. And also that I 
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will come as soon as possible to her lodgings. Don’t be 
late, Simon, please, and pay for the cab. Do every¬ 
thing you can. Hurry. The devil take it! But some¬ 
thing must be. ... I am very grateful to you.” 

Simon threw his newspaper aside, examined him¬ 
self in the mirror and prepared to depart. Robert de 
Rossel ran to the street and jumped into a carriage. 
The driver struck the old horse with his whip. In less 
than fifteen minutes he saluted the guard at the gate, 
mentioned the name of Marshal Davoust and was 
ushered through the large doors into the Emperor’s 
inner chambers. In a large reception room next to the 
private chambers of the Emperor waited Marshal 
Davoust. 

"There you are,” he said when he saw Robert en¬ 
ter. Then he turned to one of the secretaries at the 
long table and said; "You may announce to his Ma¬ 
jesty that my adjutant has arrived.” 

Robert stood breathless. Never before had he been 
so close to Napoleon. Yes, he had seen him reviewing 
the troops and once he saw him on a balcony but 
never closer. 

The large doors opened and they were ushered into 
the presence of Napoleon. They remained standing. 

"Enter! Enter!” he called. They had already en¬ 
tered but he said this to have them come forward. 
Large rolls of maps lay on the desk before him. 

He called the marshal by some pet name and asked 
after his family. Then he proceeded to business. "Mar¬ 
shal Davoust,” he said. "You will take charge of some 
special supplies. You have brought your adjutant, I 

"Yes. Captain Robert de Rossel.” 
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"Captain de Rossel,” said Napoleon. "You will take 
four men and in my name escort this prisoner from 
the civil court to the military court-martial. Here is 
a paper for the civil court. You will return to the shop 
of the prisoner with wagon and men, discharge the 
police and remove every scrap of paper that you 
find. These are to be packed in transport boxes and 
turned over to Marshal Davoust.” 

He handed him the document for the civil judge. 

"Marshal Davoust, you are responsible. This mat¬ 
ter is confidential and you will keep the boxes as part 
of your special supplies. When the prisoner arrives 
at the military court I shall send a special note to the 
commissioner.” 

He smiled and saluted. 

The marshal and his adjutant left the presence of 
the Emperor. Before they reached the door one of 
the secretaries appeared and announced to Napoleon 
that Mademoiselle Georges was waiting. She had been 
waiting some time. 

"In a few minutes, a few minutes.” 

Passing through the reception room Robert had a 
good look at this famous young woman. Her hair was 
dark and her skin bright and clear. Her fur wrap 
was thrown back over the chair. Her foot tapped 
nervously as she played with the rinvs on her fingers. 

Robert proceeded at once to police headquarters 
and presented his order to the magistrate. The pris¬ 
oner was nobody but a printer who had been arrested 
that morning for printing false paper money. Robert 
ordered a carriage to transfer his prisoner to the mili¬ 
tary barracks. At length they arrived. Here he trans- 
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ferred the prisoner and gave over the papers to the 
military commissioner. 

The Emperor’s orders were to be obeyed to the let¬ 
ter. The marshal was responsible. Robert had no time 
to think of filodie. He hastened to the printer’s shop, 
dismissed the police and ordered his men to pack up 
the bundles of paper money. 

In the meantime the military commissioner behind 
his high desk questioned the prisoner. 

*T see by these papers that you have been printing 
Russian money. How many rubles did you print?” 

'T don’t know.” 

"Why don’t you know?” 

*T didn’t count them.” 

"How long have you been printing them?” 

"A month or ‘so—possibly three.” 

"One month isn’t three. Don’t you know?” 

*'No, not exactly.” 

"How many notes did you print?” 

"We printed ten upon one sheet and then we cut 
them apart.” 

"Were there more than a thousand sheets—that is, 
ten thousand rubles?” 

The printer smiled. 

"You need not laugh at my questions! You will 
answer me or. . . . Were there more than ten thou¬ 
sand. . . .” 

"Sir, there were more than a million.” 

"A million!” 

"Yes, and a good deal more.” 

"How much more? Were there more than double!” 

"Yes.” 

"Four times!” 
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"About.” 

"You printed four millions of rubles! Four million 
counterfeit rubles?” 

"Yes.” 

"Why so many?” 

*T had special orders.” 

"Who gave you orders to counterfeit. . . . Who?’* 

"That I can’t say.” 

"You mean you don’t know. There is no such per¬ 
son. You cannot shift the blame to. . . .” 

"I know, but I can’t say.” 

"You might just as well tell me now, for it will 
all come out when you are tried.” 

"What you .already know I shall admit. What you 
don’t know I will not tell you.” 

"You won’t tell? We will see about that. Do you 
realize that this is a grave offense? A very grave 
offense.” 

"No.” 

"You know the penalty for counterfeiting money.” 

"No.” 

"Have you an attorney?” 

"No.” 

"Will you send for one?” 

"I don’t need him.” 

"You think you are very smart, don’t you?” 

"If one is honest it is not necessary to be smart.” 

"Honest! My God, honest! Ha, ha. An honest coun¬ 
terfeiter!” he laughed. 

"You need not laugh. All things are possible. I have 
sent my wife to have this affair attended to.” 

"Where did you send her?” 
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"To a certain place.” 

"Ha, ha. An honest counterfeiter!” The commis¬ 
sioner was highly amused. He twirled the ends of his 
mustache and laughed. 

But as he was laughing a military messenger en¬ 
tered the room and drew from his leather bag a docu¬ 
ment. He presented it to the commissioner who broke 
the seal and read. Before he had finished reading he 
rose from his chair. 

"Monsieur,” he cried, "I am ordered to read this 
to you.” He read. "The printer arrested this morn¬ 
ing and transferred to the military court should be 
released without delay. All investigations are to be 
dropped. This matter has my personal attention. 
(Signed) Napoleon.” 

"That is what I thought,” said the printer simply. 

“A thousand apologies, monsieur. A thousand apol¬ 
ogies.” 

"Very well. But you realize that between the police 
and you . . . you realize your stupidity has caused 
me to miss my dinner.” 

"A thousand apologies, monsieur.” 


8 

IT took most of the afternoon to pack the bundles of 
counterfeit money into large boxes and bring them 
to the office of the marshal. The marshal would be 
"held responsible” for this. Robert took great care to 
see that all was done properly. 

When the last of the boxes were safely delivered 
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and locked Robert returned to his lodgings and found 
his friend Simon. 

"She arrived. Everything is Veil,” he said. "She is 
waiting for you.” 

"This has been an exciting day for me,” said Robert 
as he brushed his uniform and unhooked his saber in 
order to polish the metal scabbard. 

He went to the boarding house where Elodie had 
arrived and waited in the reception room. At last she 
came down the stair. Her face was radiant with ex¬ 
citement. It was only pretty in a certain light. Her 
profile was simple, almost too simple. Her cheeks came 
forward, her chin was slightly receding and her nose 
short and a bit high. What did she think? This simple 
daughter of a middle-class artisan-tradesman of a 
small town; this little bourgeoise, with a little talent 
—^how did she expect to bring Paris, the Empire, to 
her feet? That would be difficult to explain. She did. 

Robert apologized for not being able to meet the 
coach. He showed her the command he received that 
afternoon. They sat on a settee under a large palm. 

"And now you are here. Well, it is nice to see you 
in Paris.” 

"I promised you I would come.” 

"And the little woods where we used to walk last 
summer, are they still there?” 

"It all remains as you left it.” 

"And the house my parents rented for the sum¬ 
mer?” 

"It is still vacant. But they say now that the care¬ 
taker received letters from the Count of Senlis. He is 
returning from Louisiana. He would have returned 
several years ago when these lands were sold, but he 
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had many interests that took time to arrange. He had 
a boatload of negro slaves en route from Africa at 
the time. Now he writes that he will need the cottage 
as well as the castle. But I think he will find it a 
little dull in Senlis after the wild life in America.” 

"And the little monastery with its paved yards?” 

"Everything in Senlis is just the same. It will never 
change.” 

"What happy memories . . . the ancient church, 
the monastery, the little wood, the old Roman arena 
overgrown with grass and crumbled to ruin, and 
our long walks—what happiness. . . .” 

"But now I am here.” 

"Yes, yes. We will have happy times here, too, won’t 

we?” 

She nodded. 

"There are new treasures in the museum that we 
must go to see. Marvelous things brought home by the 
Emperor from conquered lands—^marvelous things. 
And there is the theater and concerts. I will buy 
tickets for Mademoiselle Georges. She has returned 
from her tour.” 

"Oh!” cried Elodie. "Father gave me a letter to her. 
Perhaps she will hear me sing.” 

"A letter?” 

"Yes. She passed through Senlis last year and got 
some of father’s snuffboxes and said she would give 
him tickets if ever he came to Paris.” 

"But how strange, she has just returned today. In 
fact—^in fact, she was waiting in the Emperor’s re¬ 
ception room this afternoon and the posters about the 
city announce her opening tonight at the Odeon. 
Last year she ... it is rumored that she is quite de- 
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voted to ... to the Emperor. And because of that 
she was away on a special mission to foreign coun* 
tries. Oh, there are all sorts of stories, but. . . . 
What evening shall we go?” 

*T don’t know.” 

“Don’t you want to see her play?” 

"I might not like her.” 

“You must like her. You will fall in love with 
her.” 

“Not if she does not allow me to sing for her.” 

“But we could see her act before we presented the 
letter.” 

“I am afraid if we did that I would not have cour¬ 
age to go to her.” 

He took her hand and pressed her fingers. He re¬ 
cited a line or two of some new verses he had written. 

“You will let me see them, won’t you? Promise 
you will? Promise?” 

Had Robert been born in another time he would 
certainly have emerged a poet. Not perhaps a poet 
of the first water but a poet of distinction. He had a 
sensitive ear for the sound of words. But he lived 
when he did. He was born in the first years of the 
Revolution and Bonaparte brought glory to France 
during his youth. Glory was romance, glory was life, 
glory was the beginning and the end of all things. In 
no scheme of things could it have been intended that 
Robert should carve his career with the point of a 
sword. But now he was ashamed of his verses. 

The good madame of this establishment that 
boarded country girls studying at the conservatory 
was a woman of forty—fat, jolly and with a keen 
wit. She came to announce that supper would soon 
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be ready. They would have heard the bell when it 
rang but she really appeared in order to get a good 
look at Elodie’s friend. His face and uniform seemed 
to please her for she said, "My girls need keep no 
secrets from me. No secrets at all.” Her eyes twinkled. 
"And there is always an extra plate at our table— 
always.” 

In fact, she pressed so hard for she saw that here 
was a chance for her to relate the story of how she 
threw a wooden shoe at the cart that was carrying 
Marie Antoinette to the guillotine. This was about 
twenty years ago but she still remembered each detail 
and from year to year she managed to add a few 
details. 

At her first chance she began her story. It rambled 
through a good part of the Revolution and included 
her father and brothers and at length she came to the 
shoe. "I stood in a window as the procession came 
down the street and taking a shoe from the floor, I 
hurled it at the cart and cried, 'Here, take that too! 
Death to the pretty ladies! Long live the Revolution!’ 
But the shoe missed its mark and fell into the street.” 

That is all there was to the tale. Once, however, 
when telling this story, her brother contradicted her 
and said that he was there beside her and her words 
were not quite so. He said she cried, "Death to the 
aristocracy!” But this she denied. She firmly denied 
having said any such thing. Of course the new aristoc¬ 
racy of the Bonapartes brought glory to France—she 
would not admit having said any such thing. But 
never again did she repeat this story in the presence 
of her brother. 

6lodie and Robert were, however, quite amused by 
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her stories and in this way the first evening in Paris 
was pleasantly spent. 


9 

But while this was going on, in a middle-class 
boarding house near the conservatory of music, some¬ 
thing more startling was happening in another part 
of Paris. 

Mademoiselle Georges, the little actress who pre¬ 
sented herself in the Emperor’s reception room and 
waited patiently—as patiently as she could—for an 
interview with Napoleon, was now on her way back 
to the theater. The interview had lasted only a few 
minutes. A scene had taken place behind the closed 
large doors, a scene that would never be presented 
before any footlights. She opened the doors herself and 
rushed out leaving them open behind her. Her face 
was red with rage and before the doors could close 
again she cried, “My God, what a pig!” and dashed 
through the corridor. 

In the carriage driving to the theater she gripped 
the wrap about her as tight as she could and sat stiff 
and upright. “Monsieur,” she called to the driver as 
they were crossing the bridge, “monsieur, you like 
snails too well! Where are your horses!” He took up 
his whip and the horses broke into a trot. 

She ran up the steps of the theater and through 
the green room. “Marie. Marie!” she called to her 
maid and burst into her dressing room. “Marie, call 
the manager. Bring him here at once. Marie, at once! 
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Never mind the costumes, we won’t need them tOr 
night. There will be no tonight. Run at once, call 
the manager. I won’t play tonight!” 

She threw her cloak down on the couch and tossed 
her hat across the room. "Run at once!” 

"There is a gentleman here. He is waiting for you.’* 

"I can’t see anyone now. Nobody!” 

"He has a letter.” 

"What letter?” 

"The gentleman has a letter from . . .” 

"Marie!” She stamped her foot. "Do as I say. Call 
the manager. Bring him here at once!” 

Marie ran down the hallway to the office of the 
theater. The actress paced up and down like a young 
leopard in a cage. The door of the dressing room was 
open. The gentleman who had been waiting to see 
her with a letter came forward. His hair was long. In 
his hand he carried a large black hat, a roll of paper 
and the letter. He knocked at the frame beside the 
open door. 

"Enter!” she cried. 

"I ... I have a . . . this letter. . . .” 

"What is it?” 

"Mademoiselle Georges, I come with . . .” 

"But what is it? What do you want?” 

"I have written a play and . . .” 

"You hav. written a play. So you have written a 
play. Well, what do I care if you have written a . . .” 
Why should ...” 

"Pardon, mademoiselle. I have here a letter.” 

"And must I read your letters!” 

"But. I . . . Itis . . .” 

"Why must I be annoyed with such things?” 
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“It is from your director, Monsieur Octave David.” 

“David! "Well, where is he? When I need him he is 
never here. Where is he! He writes me letters. Why 
must I read letters? Why!” 

The playwright was now speechless. The letter in 
his hand shook. The actress paced up and down. 

“Go away!” she cried. “Go! Go! Can’t you see you 
have come when you shouldn’t. Go! Go away! Out 
of my sight—you and all the other play-scribblers. 
Go! I don’t want your letter, nor your play nor you 
either—Go!” 

“Pardon, mademoiselle. Pardon,” stammered the 
embarrassed man as he backed through the doorway. 

Now the manager came flying through the hall. 

“Mademoiselle. What is . . .” 

“Come here. There will be no performance tonight. 
Don’t ask me any questions. I say there will be no 
. . . Tell the actors they can go home. Tell the . . .” 

“But, mademoiselle . . .” 

“No!” she cried. "Not a word from you. There is 
no argument. I have decided. There will be no play to¬ 
night. That is clear. That is final.” 

“But, Marguerite—the . . .” 

She stopped short, threw her head back and placing 
a hand to her hip looked into his face. 

“Since when have I become your Marguerite? Who 
do you think you are?” 

“Oh, mademoiselle, pardon. Pardon . . .” 

“Marguerite. Marguerite,” she whispered under her 
breath. "Ha, ha,” she laughed hysterically. "Ha, ha. 
The king is dead—long live . . .” 

“Pardon, mademoiselle. A hundred pardons. A hun¬ 
dred . . .” 
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. . Long live the king. Ha, ha. "Who do you 
think you have become. Are you the Emperor! Ha, 
ha. Every bottle washer is now a king! Don’t you dare 
ever call me that again. Don’t . . .” 

“Pardon, Mademoiselle Georges. I forgot myself. I 
heard David so many times—so many . . .” 

“So, you are not the Emperor, you are now my 
director, David. Well, where is he! When I need him 
he is never . . . where is he? Go bring him. Bring 
him at once. Pull him out by his beard. Go. Go tell 
him that there is no play tonight. Tell him! Tell him 
what you like. Go to the devil. But go! Go!” 

Now she turned upon her maid. 

“Stop, Marie. I told you not to unpack the cos¬ 
tumes. I won’t need them. Here, let me have that 
dress. No, the flowered one; the 'Madame Grenoble* 
—let me have it. Here!” 

She snatched the costume and began tearing it into 
shreds. 

“Oh, mademoiselle.” 

“It doesn’t matter. It’s no loss. I don’t need it. I 
hate the sight of it. I will never play that part again. 
Never! Never. Oh, these nice Empire ladies—^made 
for the stage: white with powder and wig—^white 
blood, too. Never, never. An Empire of fraud—fraud! 
Deception and fraud.” She tore off the collar, the lace, 
the cuffs; she ripped out the whalebones from the 
bodice and tore off yards and yards of ruffles. The 
floor was littered with flowered fragments. 

Now she walked nervously up and down again. 
Suddenly she loosened the neck of her dress and drew 
out a thin silk ribbon upon which hung a large gold 
coin. 
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*‘No. No. No. I won’t have it a moment longer.” 
She tore the ribbon from her neck and flung the coin 
across the room. "There! Now I can breathe again. 
There!” 

Marie stooped to pick up the coin. "No, Marie. 
Don’t touch it. It has with it the curses of . . . Yes. 
Yes. Take it up. Take it, Marie, and give it to the first 
beggar you see. It was intended for beggars and there 
it must go. The very first beggar—a miserable one. 
And don’t ever let me see it again. I would know it 
by the ring on top. A beggar—a miserable one. The 
very first. You hear.” 

Marie took up the gold coin, a double Napoleon 
piece with the bit of ribbon attached to it and 
took it into one of the adjacent rooms. 

Octave David, the director of the company, was 
found in the property room. He buttoned his long 
frock coat as he hurried through the hall. His black 
beard partly covered a red silk cravat held in place by 
a large pearl pin. This kindly actor-manager had for 
the past six years been director to Mademoiselle 
Georges. She was twenty-five years old while he was 
nearing sixty, but fame—spectacular fame—^had 
made him her slave. 

The young fellow with the play under his arm was 
still dazed and wandering in the hall when Octave 
David came through. He wanted to talk to the direc¬ 
tor, but David brushed him aside and ran on to the 
dressing room. 

"There you are,” she cried. "There you are. When 
I need you it is impossible to find you.” 

"But, my dear—what is wrong? What is the mat¬ 
ter?” 
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*T jiist told them I won’t play. Tell the actors they 
can go home. The office must stop selling tickets. 
Tell everyone. I won’t play. That is all there is about 
it. Now don’t argue with me. Not a word. I said I 
won’t play and I won’t.” 

He took her hand but she quickly drew it away. 

“But tell me what has happened. Tell me.” 

“No; that is all. What happened, happened. That 
is all, I won’t play. I won’t! I won’t! There, there is 
the hat. The green one, Marie. Give it to me. The 
'Madame Grenoble.’ Curse her Empire soul. Here give 
it to me.” 

She snatched the hat but only managed to rip of? 
the feather. It was made of strong velvet and would 
not rip apart. She threw it on the floor and stamped 
upon it. 

“There. There. There. Never will I be you again. 
Never. Never. There. There. Empire of intrigue! 
Empire of fraud! Blood for glory! There. There.” She 
stamped on the hat. “Never will I play that part 
again. Never. Never will I wear your dress, and I 
stamp on your velvet crown. There. There. There! I 
wipe my feet on you!” 

The young fellow with the play under his arm, who 
a moment ago had been frightened out of his wits, 
now took courage and came to the open door where 
also the stage manager, who had brought the director^ 
was standing. But they were both careful to remain 
well in the hall. 

David realized that there was nothing to be done 
except allow her to spend all the energy she had in her. 
He stood silently by like a ship’s captain waiting for 
the storm to pass. 
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"There. There. There.” And she kicked the mangled 
hat into the hall. "That is another play you can tear 
up. These are fine pieces you have rehearsed for me. 
Fine bits of nonsense. And what do you do for me? 
Nothing. Nothing, nothing! Here I am away for six 
months and I return,—^nothing is done. The company 
do not know their lines. The place is cold,—cold like 
an iron box. And you know I hate this wall paper. I 
hate it. I told you so. How many times I have told 
you. I thought at least ... If you thought of me at 
all ... If you considered me that much; that 
much,” she put two small fingers together and held 
them up under his nose, ". . . that much. But of 
course I don’t count. I am nobody. I hate these roses 
on the wall. You might have changed them. Now you 
will have to change them. You will have to. Marie, 
Marie! Where is the ink? Here, here it is. I have it.” 

She snatched the ink stand from the table but 
found the well dry as a bone. "Ha, ha—you are afraid 
to trust me with ink. You see. Not even ink is to be 
found. It is cold and the actors ... I am nothing to 
you. Nothing, nothing! All you need me for is to 
bring money to the box office. Money, money, money. 
Get yourself some other girls and send them out on 
the streets to bring you the necessary money. That is 
all you care about me.” She threw the ink stand down 
on the table with a bang. 

"But, my dear, let me explain to you. My dear 
Marguerite, let . . .” 

"No. Don’t talk to me. Don’t say a word. If you 
cared for me at all—that much, that much . . .” 

She stopped suddenly and after a slight pause con¬ 
tinued. 
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“Marie. Marie, send down to the office for ink,— 
no, don’t fear. I won’t hurt your wail-paper-roses,— 
ink and pen, also paper. At once, Marie. I must write 
a letter. Large-size paper—official. I must write at 
once. A letter to the Emperor, he will . . . Hurry, 
Marie.” 

As soon as the maid was out of the room the actress 
with the quickness of a cat unbuckled her slippers and 
kicked them off her feet, and in another second her 
stockings were peeled from her legs. 

“There you have it. See for yourself. You are my 
friend, David. Tell the truth. Are my feet ugly? Say 
what you think exactly. Truth. Are they ugly? Are 
they?” 

She raised her skirts to her knees. 

“Well? Why don’t you speak? Are they ugly? By 
the seventeen saints, you don’t know or you don’t 
want . . .” 

"My dear, you are charming. AU Paris is at your 
feet. I always said ... I always . . .” 

“That’s enough. What you always said I have heard 
before.” 

She dropped the hem of her skirt. She paced up and 
down the room in her bare feet. Without her high- 
heeled slippers she seemed no taller than a child. But 
now she noticed the young playwright and the man¬ 
ager standing in the doorway. 

“Send them away, David. Send them off. Why must 
they stand there and gaze upon me like . . . Go 
away, you!” 

David went to the door and spoke to the play¬ 
wright. 

“There you have it, young fellow. Go home and 
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do me a scene such as you have just witnessed. That 
would be something, that would bring down the 
house! Why doesn’t somebody write me something 
with fire—^fire; do you know what fire is? Well, you 
have seen it. That is what . . . Oh, if someone would 
only write! Forget the snuffbox comedies. Forget 
them. Go home. Go home! You have seen . . 

He stopped short for just behind him he felt the 
presence of Mademoiselle Georges. She was now listen¬ 
ing to his words. 

"So that is what you want. You think I am acting. 
You think all this is a rehearsal. The whole world is 
one big rehearsal to you. All life is a rehearsal. Every¬ 
thing;. All my joys and all my sorrows must be 
dragged before footlights and exhibited for money. 
I myself am nobody—I am nothing. You wind me 
up and sell the tickets. That’s the scene you want, is 
it? Well, we will see. We will see who will outact the 
other. Have plenty of wigs in your hands—^you will 
need to play many parts. While I—I—where is the 
pen and ink? With one stroke your theater is closed, 
and closed it will be.” 

No sooner had David shut the door of the room 
when it was opened again by Marie with a large blot¬ 
ter under her arm and pen and ink in her hand. She 
spread the blotter on the table. 

Mademoiselle Georges sat kneeling on the chair, her 
bare feet were turned up and looked out from the 
folds of her dress. The toes moved. She dipped the pen 
and spoke the words aloud as she wrote. 

"Monsieur I’Empereur: I will not do as I say. I 
will not give myself to the first man in the street. 
Such sacrifice is hardly noble. I will wait. Yes, I will 
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wait until I find your greatest enemy and to him I 
will belong. Sweden is lost. Turkey wjdl be, believe 
it or no. You will lose all. All, because your heart is 
black! Marguerite.” She signed with a flourish. 

"But, my dear,” protested David. "You must never 
send such . . .” 

"You will see. Wait. Marie. Bring me sealing wax 
and the seal from the office. The seal of the theater. 
Run quickly. You will see. I will show him. We have 
a seal of our own. We too have our crest and we too 
can be proud. No shield and no swords and feathers 
but it is mightier. You will see. And he too will see 
the two masks of our seal, the two hollow masks,— 
hollow as death,—one of comedy with its grim laugh, 
and one of tragedy with its smile of horror. And let 
the black heart that is his laugh with tears.” 

She closed the envelope and in a moment Marie had 
returned with a stick of red sealing wax and the large 
brass seal of the theater. When the letter was properly 
sealed she gave it to Marie to take to the office to send 
at once by a messenger. Three times she repeated 
"instantly.” • 

Now David spoke. "I too must go to the office and 
have them stop selling tickets for tonight. I realize 
now. ... I will be back instantly.” 

Once in the hall he caught up with Marie. He 
whispered; "Here, Marie. Here, give me the letter.” 

"Take it. Monsieur David. I do not know what to 
do. I have never before seen her so. It is terrible, mon¬ 
sieur. And only this morning she arrived and was so 
happy to be back. I do not know what to do.” 

"It yrill pass. It will all pass,” he assured her and 
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unbuttoned his coat to place the letter safely in an 
inside pocket. 

When he returned to the dressing room he found 
her standing in the middle of the room. She stretched 
her arms out to him. 

"Odee. Odee,” she said in quite a different voice. 
She had called him Odee when she was a child becavise 
of his initials. *'Odee,” she said with tears in her eyes. 
“Take me in your arms as though I were a little girl 
again.” 

He took her up and sat with her in a chair. She 
curled up close to him. 

“See,” she whispered. “I can make myself very 
small. How old am I now? Nine? Six? Five?—Oh, I 
am sad.” And she sobbed on his shoulder as though 
her heart would break. 


10 

Marie returned and finding her mistress curled up 
in the arms of the director went about cleaning the 
room of the torn fragments and making order out of 
chaos. When Marguerite had stopped sobbing Marie 
brought her a tumbler of water. She drank and then 
dipped the comer of her handkerchief and applied it 
to her eyes. 

Marie removed the glass and brought her a hand 
mirror. She gave one glance and pushed it back. 

“You are such a silly child,” said the director, talk¬ 
ing softly in her ear. “Now I thought you would re¬ 
turn a very calm and sedate person. But this morning 
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you arrive and . . . and here you are. What is it? 
Sometimes I hardly know whether you are playing or 
serious. How can one tell? You can suddenly burst 
into tears as easily as the turning on of a tap. How is 
one to tell? Then you can tease and be roguish and 
burst into hysteria and sweep through like a cyclone. 
Who can tell what is really in your mind? You are a 
little child. And then by altering the expression of 
your eyes, just a shade, I know, I have watched you— 
by altering the expression you become calm, judicious, 
attentive, curious, in fact anything at all.” 

"You know all my secrets, Odee.” 

Now Marie took advantage of these calmer mo¬ 
ments and adjusted one side of her mistress’s hair. 
The other side was hopelessly buried in the director’s 
shoulder. The actress pointed to a large velvet cloak 
that was lined with ermine. Her gestures were so 
eloquent that anyone could understand them com¬ 
pletely. Marie brought the cloak and wrapped it about 
her naked feet. 

"No, not your secrets. Marguerite. Not your se¬ 
crets. God forbid. They are too many for an old man. 
But I never tire watching you and it seemed so long 
—so long you were away.” 

"Yes. And now I am back,” she said sadly with a 
sigh. 

"And I didn’t change your wall paper. And I don’t 
deserve to have you back, do I? But you know I am 
proud of you. So proud. You were sixteen when I 
took you into the company and in less than two years 
you ordered me about as though I were a messenger. 
And . . .” 

"And now you forgot my wall paper.” 
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“And now you tell me I am an old fool and always 
drag you before the footlights to display what is in 
your little heart for money.” 

"Poor Odee. His black beard will soon be gray. 
Poor Odee,” she teased. 

"Now could you remember, like a good little girl, 
could you remember everything you said and did in 
the last fifteen minutes? Everything since the moment 
you came into the room.” 

"Don’t, Odee. Don’t make me play it. If you knew 
how I feel. If you only knew, Odee.” 

"But I don’t think you could remember it all any¬ 
way.” 

"If I so liked I could. But don’t, Odee. Don’t make 
me play it. Because—because you won’t, will you? 
If you only knew, Odee. If you . . .” 

"Well, perhaps you are right, it would be too diffi¬ 
cult for you anyway. Too much,—even if you could 
remember it.” 

"No, Odee. It would not be too hard for me if 
only . . . Don’t, Odee. Don’t make ... If you only 
knew.” 

"Well, you are a child. Not now. Not now. But 
some day we will—some day we will put on a scene 
like that and there will be no theater in the world big 
enough to hold all the public.” 

"Not now, Odee. Not now. I am so tired. If you 
only knew. Five weeks I have been in coaches—con¬ 
stantly traveling. Five weeks. Across Poland and Prus¬ 
sia. The roads were all mud. Twice we were almost 
upset. I had very important news when I came. Very 
important, but he wouldn’t listen to me, no, he even 
kept me waiting two hours while every moth-eaten 
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marshal and floor scrubbing officer just announced 
himself and was ushered in. Yesterday, yesterday I 
could have laid down my life for him. Today I hate 
him. His oily skin, his smirking smile, his shifty eyes. 
. . . God how I hate him!” 

"Hush, my dear. Do not talk like that.” 

"But, Odee, if you knew how awful it all was. Why, 
why should I who have all Paris go abroad on a con¬ 
cert tour. What a fool I was! I hate Russia. I hate the 
Russians. They are all overdressed and overfed peas¬ 
ants. They are all either boors or boobies. It was exile 
for me. Just exile. But it is over. I went. The French 
aristocracy that fled the Revolution were all there 
having wonderful times. They live with the Russian 
nobility who seem very proud to have them. Even a 
pig likes the scent of culture. It is a perfume that he 
does not understand but he has been told that it is 
a better smell than his own. Well, that is over. Here 
I am and I took time only to change my clothes and 
run to the palace. Two hours, I don’t exaggerate. Two 
hours I waited. At last. I entered. He sat at his desk. 
Maps were spread over the entire room. He did not 
even rise from his chair. From the very first word it 
went badly. 'Madame,’ he said. 'Mademoiselle,’ I cor¬ 
rected him with my best smile. He waved his hand to 
a chair. But I preferred to stand before him. 'I have 
bad news. Sire.’ He did not even look up. 'I learn 
upon good authority that Alexander has made a treaty 
with Charles of Sweden.’ Fie did not look up. 'This 
I already know,* he said. 'Sire,’ I replied. 'I came with 
all possible speed. I have other news that seems also 
unfavorable. Sire, I learn that the Turks seek peace 
with Alexander.’ 'Never!’ he cried. 'It’s a lie. Their 
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religions separate them. Never!’ 'But, Sire, this is the 
current report. I merely repeat.’ His fingers moved 
nervously. 'You tell what I already know and what I 
know cannot be.’ This was my reception! 'But, Sire,’ 
I pleaded, 'I have it upon good authority.’ 'Good au¬ 
thority,’ he cried. 'I suppose you have it from Alex¬ 
ander himself.’ I looked into his face but his eyes 
turned to the floor. 'In this regard, Sire, your wishes 
were strictly carried out. You asked me to avoid Alex¬ 
ander. I did. But I saw everyone else and those who 
were close to him. In the end it became difficult to 
avoid him. He insisted on entertaining me. He sent 
presents and each time I had to pretend illness. Do not 
fear; your wishes in this regard have been carried 
out.’ 

"Now he tapped on the desk. In his hand was a 
small instrument used to measure distances on maps. 
He kept pressing one of these points into a black spot 
on the map before him. After a brief silence I took 
courage and said: 'Sire, you treat me as though I have 
done something to displease you. I have done what I 
could and always loyally—always.’ He smiled. 'I have 
traveled far and without comfort,’ I continued, 'and 
if what I bring seems of little importance, you must 
remember I am a woman and my methods could not 
be those of a statesman. You must make allowances. 
I have been gone six months. Sire, and you forget it 
was not for myself that I went.’ He kept pressing the 
point of the instrument through the map. 'Six 
months,’ he said, 'to find out what I already know. 
Is that all you bring me?’ 'Yes, that b all. Is it not 
enough? What more could be. . . . Do you want 
court gossip?’ I asked. He smiled. 'Sweden I already 
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know. The Turks I won’t believe. If that is all you 
bring . . .’ 'Sire!’ I cried. 'What more do you want? 
Here! Here!’ I pulled the bracelet from my wrist and 
threw it on the table. 'Here is one of the presents— 
if you must have what men expect when they send 
women out!’ 

"He took it up and fingered it. 'I suppose you imag¬ 
ine that I could make a crown out of this,’ and he 
tossed it back. Now I was ready to do anything. I 
stood before him. 'So,’ I cried. 'You have two kinds 
of women. Some who bring you crowns and some 
who take them from you!’ He jumped to his feet. 

" 'Enough! Enough!’ I cried. 'I see now it has been 
enough. Do not forget, monsieur, you are Emperor 
of France, and that is good only as long as it lasts. To 
me, monsieur, you are really no more than a pig.’ ” 

"Hush, hush,” said David, stroking her head. 
"Hush, you must not speak like that.” 

"I did. I did. That is what I said. Well? What will 
he do? Let him. He can do nothing. Ungrateful peas¬ 
ant that he is. Nothing. Let him lift but a finger and 
I will deliver an oration to every audience and at every 
performance. I will tell all Paris how he begged me 
to go to Russia. I will tell them of the first time he 
came to see me play, how he invited me to the palace 
the next day. Yes. I will tell all. How I went there 
and how before all his staff he said, 'Oh, yes, you 
are here. Go to my private rooms and take off your 
clothes.’ This before all. And I, the simple fool, I, 
who worshiped this little man, did as he commanded. 
I was not ashamed and I will tell everyone. He came 
into the room and locked the door behind him. 'I 
see, my dear, you have kept your stockings on. Is it 
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because your feet are ugly? How well I can guess.’ 
Yes, this is the truth and I am not ashamed. This was 
the first time and never, never will I forget. Let him 
but raise a finger and all will know.” 

"Hush, my dear Marguerite. Quiet yourself. You 
will not do anything of the kind.” 

"Ungrateful pig. Before I left for Russia I asked 
him for a portrait of himself. ’Here, my dear!’ he said, 
and took a coin from his pocket, a double Napoleon. 
’Here is my portrait and they say it is a very good 
likeness indeed.’ And like a silly fool I had a ring put 
on it by a jeweler when we stopped in Senlis and wore 
it about my neck.” 

"You are my child and now that I have you back 
you will never leaye me again, will you?” 

"No, Odee, I will stay here with you now. Always.” 

"And you won’t run off on concert tours with a 
boy dancer, will you?” 

"No. I will stay here always. But it was not for my 
pleasure that I journeyed forth.” 

"And what did you do with your boy dancer?” 

"Oh, I left Lucien there. He seemed quite happy 
with the Russian ladies. They almost smothered him 
with attention and I left him very happy. They have 
a pleasant game they play with him. It seems they 
discovered a little secret that we had; I think he must 
have told them. When we were coming into Russia I 
thought it would be better that he did not show any 
papers, therefore I dressed him in some of my clothes 
and gave his pink cheeks a touch of paint. ’This is my 
maid,’ I said to the inspector. It was very funny. 
Lucien in skirts and frills looked the part. The in¬ 
spector said, ’She is a pretty girl, mademoiselle.’ And 
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so we entered Russia. Now the Russian ladies insist 
on dressing him up wherever he goes. They take him 
into their private chambers and bring out their most 
elaborate dresses for him to put on. They powder his 
arms and neck, touch up his lips and try on different 
wigs. He likes to be dressed up. They have presented 
him with long golden chains and lockets containing 
their portraits and also a diamond brooch. When he 
is dressed up they adorn him with long strings of 
marvelous pearls and other jewels of tremendous 
value. He enjoys it and is quite happy. I came away 
suddenly and left him there. He will be well cared 
for.” 

Now she felt warm and opened the ermine cloak 
about her. Her fingers toyed with one of the little 
black tails of which there were many in the cloak. 

“Marie,” she called. "Give me the scissors. I never 
liked these black ends hanging down. They are silly. 
They are too regal. The white alone is enough.” 

She took the scissors and began snipping off the 
ermine tails. 

"What a pity, mademoiselle. What a pity,” said 
Marie. 

"Pity nothing. I want no souvenirs of that adven¬ 
ture. I need not be reminded of Russia every time 
I see this cloak. If Prince Paul could only see his hand¬ 
some present now.” Snip, snip—and the tails flew 
off. 

David watched her with a smile. She was to him 
dearer than all the world. Her movements and ex¬ 
pressive little gestures were more precious to him than 
Russia’s fine ermine and sable and jewels all together. 
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"You will remember what you can. Marguerite, 
won’t you?” 

"There you go again, Odee. Always the same thing. 
Here I go to all this trouble to explain to you 
why . . 

"But in time. . . . Not now. I mean some day. 
But you will forget it all.” 

"No, I won’t forget. I won’t forget, Odee. You 
are, after all, an old dear. What would I do if I did 
not have you? But when I am away you do not think 
of me at all—^not at all. So much.” She again showed 
him how much with two fingers closed together. 

"Nonsense, you are a silly child.” 

"And you know I hate this wall paper.” 

"It will be changed for you, my dear Marguerite. 
Tomorrow morning I will have them bring you 
samples of fresh paper.” 

"I want a nice landscape and no roses. I hate roses.” 

"You shall have just what you like. Now, does that 
make you happy?” 

"Yes.” 

"And what more?” 

"Well. Don’t send me any more play-writers. You 
know I hate scribblers.” 

"Very well.” 

"And . . .” 

"And what else?” 

"Let me see, there was something but I forget. Now 
be still while I think. . . . Oh, yes. Tell the actors 
that they must know their lines. They should know 
more, but that much is the least that can be expected. 
And if they do not know their lines you must send 
them away.” 
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“Yes. I will so order.” 

“Because you know, Odee. You know it spoils 
everything if they do not know their lines. How is it 
I know everyone’s lines including my own and they 
cannot. . . . And the prompter must not fall asleep. 
Be sure to tell him so.” 

'T will. I will. You are right. There now, are you 
happier?” 

“Yes.” 

And now she had finished cutting off the tails from 
the cloak. Marie brought another lamp into the room. 

"The waiter is here, mademoiselle, from the Res¬ 
taurant Voltaire. Will you order?” 

“Let him bring the card,” said David, “I will or¬ 
der for mademoiselle just as I did long ago when she 
was a little girl.” 


11 

That very night while Octave David was dining 
leisurely with Mademoiselle Georges and while Cap¬ 
tain Robert de Rossel and Elodie.were listening to the 
story of the shoe thrown at Marie Antoinette, orders 
were issued for the mobilization of troops. 

The menu, if so it could be called, was demanded 
from Prussia in the form of a treaty. It called for 
200,000 quintals of rye, 24,000 quintals of rice, 
2,000,000 bottles of beer, 400,000 quintals of wheat, 
650,000 of straw, 350,000 of hay, 6,000,000 bushels 
of oats, 44,000 oxen, 15,000 horses, and 3,600 wagons 
with harness and drivers—each carrying a load of 
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fifteen hundred weight. Prussia was also to supply be¬ 
tween twenty and thirty thousand troops. 

The two drummer boys who had joined the troops 
that morning at Senlis were now asleep twenty miles 
away. Before they closed their tired lids it seemed to 
them that they were ages and thousands of miles from 
the peaceful town of Senlis. Never before had either 
of them been so far from home. But this was only the 
first tiny step of one of the longest marches in mili¬ 
tary history. 

In Senlis that night the innkeeper Pierre had to have 
extra hot water to wash the red paint from his hands. 
The coach now stood in the yard with one coat of 
blood-red paint. But the darkness of night covered it 
and the color was not visible. Pierre planned to give 
the coach another coat during the week and then go 
over it all with varnish. 

Hippolyte, the smith, spent a most distracted day. 
He argued with himself and was quarrelsome with 
his customers. He did very little work. At noon he 
examined for the hundredth time the gold that he 
had bought from Jobey. Twice he saw Jobey in the 
street walking about aimlessly and once it seemed to 
him that the old scavenger came toward him and was 
about to speak; but he avoided him by going out into 
the yard of his shop. He thought himself quite clever 
for having made so good a purchase and also for 
having told the jeweler that he possessed a golden 
horseshoe. 

But somehow or other the possession of this lump 
of gold worried him. He feared it might be stolen 
from him. He feared Jobey might demand a full 
share when he learnt the true value of what he had 
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sold. He was afraid also that the monks would descend 
upon him in a sort of drove and lay claim, in the name 
of the monastery and in the name of all that they 
held holy. He feared that Herpin-Lacroix, the 
jeweler, would cheat him and also that his wife—^his 
own wife—^would spread gossip about. His mind was 
tormented. 

The good monks waited all day long for Jobey to 
appear to receive the money for his work but he did 
not turn up. Now the yard was clean and the open 
tombs made black holes at scattered intervals in the 
wall. The pious Father Superior fasted and prayed all 
the day long. 

Otherwise life in Senlis, except for the little tailor 
and Emile Jobey, went on quite the same. The little 
tailor went hurriedly through the streets of Senlis 
looking for his boy Leon. Three times he left his shop 
to seek his son. He wanted to inquire at different 
places but only dared to look into the yards. He was 
a timid soul and feared to speak to those who were his 
superiors. All Senlis was his superior,—all excepting 
perhaps Jobey the scavenger. 

As for Jobey, he seemed more lost than his son. He 
did not dare go to the monastery for he feared that 
perhaps—^perhaps after all, this "monkish business” 
had brought with it a curse. He was afraid that per¬ 
haps when he opened the tomb to sweep out death he 
also allowed death an entrance. Twice he approached 
the smith to ask if he had seen his son and twice the 
smith avoided him. To the wine cellar he could not go 
for only the night before he had been sent home in dis¬ 
grace. As for the innkeeper who wanted work done, 
that did not interest him at all. 
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He walked the streets and walked the paths in the 
little wood near the old Roman arena but no clew did 
he find. He saw the little tailor walking hurriedly in 
the woods and in passing said to him, “Nice day.” 
The shy little tailor replied, “Very nice day. Very 
nice.” 


12 

In the morning the smith became suspicious. He 
took the gold from under the mattress of his bed and 
carried it to the shop. He carried it in the bosom of his 
blouse. Here he locked the doors and hid it behind the 
chimney of the forge. He placed black lumps of coal 
over it. He covered it with dust. With each ring of 
the hammer on the anvil he heard in his ears: Gold. 
Gold. Gold! 

Everything else seemed quite the same and yet it 
was all different. It took on a different color. The 
horses stamped on the floor of the shop and Hippolyte 
cursed them. In setting the hot shoes in place he burnt 
their hoofs too deep. They kicked. Their hides 
twitched and the air was filled with a glue-like smell. 
One old mare tied to the wall near the forge kept star¬ 
ing at the lump of coal behind the chimney. Hippo¬ 
lyte beat her with a short stick and moved her away. 

Life for the smith had suddenly become compli¬ 
cated and difficult. His days were now filled with 
worry, his nights with restlessness. He lived from mo¬ 
ment to moment. He could not enjoy his food and he 
complained about the cost of living. He counted the 
money in his purse each night before going to bed 
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and every morning on rising. This state of affairs went 
on for three weeks. 

“Tomorrow. Tomorrow,” he said to his wife. “To¬ 
morrow I will take the coach to Paris and sell ... I 
will bring home the cash. The cash would be better. 
Money is money, but this thing . . . this mass of 
gold is a lump in my throat. It grows . . . but 
money would be best. Money melts. This metal is 
naked and glistens in your eye without shame. To¬ 
morrow.” 

"Yes,” she said. “Sell it. Sell it tomorrow. Why 
should you wait? It must be sold sometime. Sell it 
for whatever it brings. For God’s sake sell it and let us 
live once more!” 

But these good resolutions came to nothing. Tomor¬ 
row was only another yesterday. In order to go to 
Paris Hippolyte would have to get out his good clothes 
and the leather shoes that were put away. The silver 
buttons for his shirt were locked in a small iron box 
and the key was in a secret place. He would require 
to take money from his savings for the expense of the 
journey. 

At length after many days of worry and indecision, 
one morning he opened the large doors of his shop 
fully determined to take action. But his mind was en¬ 
feebled and worn; even the strength in his powerful 
arms seemed weakening. The coach came to Senlis and 
departed without him. 

When he heard the stamp of the horses’ hoofs on 
the rough cobbles he once more took courage and 
raked the coal away from behind the chimney. He 
wrapped the gold in a small towel and ran to Herpin- 
Lacroix, the jeweler. 
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"Here it is,” he cried. "Here it is. What will you 
give?” 

His voice was rough and wild. It frightened the 
jeweler. 

"What is it? What is it?” 

He unwound the towel and there on the counter 
it lay between them. 

"Gold. Gold,” whispered the smith. 

"I see. I see. So this is what you called your golden 
horseshoe.” He weighed it in his hand. "Oh, it has 
heft. It is heavy.” 

"It is heavy, but I bought it openly and when I 
bought it I bought it blind. I want full value. Full 
value.” 

"Gold is gold and whatever it is worth that will I 
pay.” 

"You won’t cheat me? You have known me for 
many years. You won’t cheat me, will you?” 

The jeweler threw down the gold and straightened 

up. 

"I think, Hippolyte, you had better sell this else¬ 
where. I have never cheated anyone in my life and you 
who have lived in Senlis all these years should know 
it . . . why should I try to cheat you? And if your 
mind can suspect such things, then it were best to 
take it away!” 

"No. No. I meant no harm. I wanted only . . . 
full value. That’s what I meant to say.” 

"I will pay you in gold coin. The coin I give you 
will weigh equal to this. My profit must come from 
the small gems set in these bands and from some of 
the carved strips that I could use perhaps in making 
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some snuffboxes or other articles. In fact, I tell you 
frankly, it would be a pity to melt it up. The work¬ 
manship is beautiful but it is bent and distorted and 
there is dirt under the folded strips of the metal. It 
would all have to be cleaned in acid and unfolded to 
see exactly what . . . but that is a good and fair 
price. Weight for weight in coin.” 

"That suits me. Bring the scales.” 

The smith trembled as the weights were loaded in 
the pan; more and more and still the balance did not 
tilt. At last it lifted the gold. Then they counted the 
weights and with the aid of pen and paper they cal¬ 
culated. The result was paid in double Napoleons. 

These the jeweler counted out from his strong¬ 
box. The smith counted them twice over, wrapped 
them securely in the soiled towel and went home as 
fast as he could. 

Before he reached the house he saw Jobey cleaning 
the gutter of a street. Now he did not avoid him. 

"I lost my boy. I lost Andre. I wanted to tell you 
before but you were always busy. I lost my boy.” 

"Yes. I heard. They told me. The tailor’s boy, 
lion, has also gone to war. They are both smart boys. 
They will bring us glory. They will . . .” 

The scavenger shook his head. 

"I lost him. It’s lost for good . . . for always.” 

"Wait and see. They will bring glory to Senlis. 
Glory and wealth. They are smart boys. Things will 
not be so bad. I see you have a new cap yourself.” 

Jobey took the cap from his head and examined 
it. 

"Yes. It’s a good cap. The tailor made it and gave 
it to me. It is like we are brothers now.” 
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The jeweler, Herpin-Lacroix, lost no time with the 
curious treasure. He tied it to a bit of wire and low¬ 
ered it into a pickle jar filled with acid. The oily 
greenish liquid bubbled. He covered the jar and went 
on with other work. 

In about an hour he removed the gold and washed 
it in cold water. At his bench he examined it more 
carefully. He picked at it with gravers and finally 
began carefully unbending the crumpled segments 
with his pliers. 

After unbending and taking off several loose bits 
that were broken he called out to his wife. “Come 
here. See what is here! This old gold I bought this 
morning—look at it! What does it look like? See, 
these strips go over the top. It’s a small crown for a 
duke or someone—a coronet!” 

“A coronet?” she asked in amazement. 

"Yes. But look close. See the workmanship. Mar¬ 
velous. Never have I seen the like of it. See the fig¬ 
ures. The lions, and boys. All cut into the metal and 
the little gems, how they are grouped. Ah! It has the 
stamp of the hand of a master. A master indeed. What 
a beautiful thing!” 

“But what good is it? What can you do with it?” 

“I don’t know. There are parts missing and many 
gems have fallen out. I suppose we will have to cut 
it up into small bits. A pity it would be.” 

He worked all day slowly and patiently unbending 
the sections of this coronet. He studied the figures 
and the engraved designs with a magnifying glass 
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and wondered at its great beauty. He counted the 
small gems and counted the settings that once held 
other jewels. He smiled with joy at its beauty. 

At night as he was eating supper he said to his 
wife. "I think it must be old Italian, for the work 
resembles some of the best that has ever been done. 
It would be a pity to break it into bits.” 

“But you could make brooches of each one of the 
lions, and other things of the groups of figures.” 

“Yes—that is true enough. The gems could go into 
rings and some of the upright bands would make nice 
tops for snuffboxes. There are many things that could 
be done. But in a way the piece is unique and you 
know it might be fixed up—repaired and restored. 
There are only one or two little bits to be added. And 
of course the broken ends soldered and the jewels. 
. . . It would be a lot of work.” 

“The jewels,” she said. “Where will you get so 
many?” 

“In Paris everything is to be found.” 

“But the money? Where will we get so much money 
for so many gems? And why? What will we do with 
it? Who will ever buy it?” 

“We will sell it in Paris. Or here in Senlis. The 
coach stops before our door every day. If it becomes 
known ... If we showed a fine coronet in our lit¬ 
tle window, people would stop and look and in time 
... in time it would be known. Some lord, an Eng¬ 
lishman or a German, will some day buy it from us. 
And in the meantime, we would have in our fittle 
window a real coronet. It would be a pride to Senlis.” 
The thought of it all spurred his imagination. 

“Idle dreams. These are idle dreams,” she said. 
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Secretly in his mind he had already decided. It was 
only the missing gems that presented a great problem. 
To go to Paris and buy so many gems would require 
his entire stock and capital. There was only one solu¬ 
tion and that was not over-agreeable. The solution 
lay in sending to Holland for some of the artificial 
rubies and sapphires that had recently come into the 
market. 

To himself he said: 'True enough, I hate glass or 
anything that pretends to be something precious, and 
in a way it is hardly right to mix the wheat with the 
chaff, but who could afford otherwise. All my life I 
have been honest in my dealings but here . . . here I 
will lose a big thing. I need say nothing about the gems 
being real or otherwise. There are enough that are 
real to ... or I can say plain and straight to who¬ 
ever inquires. I can tell him that some are real. That’s 
it. That’s what must be done. But the gold work is 
superb—what matter the jewels!’ 

"We should be having another letter soon from 
Elodie,” said his wife. 

“Yes. And that is another thing. If we fix this 
thing up we might possibly get a good price and be 
able to send Elodie a bit extra.” 

"But supposing you fix it up and then cannot find 
someone to buy it. At least snuffboxes can be sold 
every week but a coronet—who could buy it?” 

"Ah, my dear. It is a beautiful piece and think how 
it will look in our window and how proud Senlis will 
be.” 

But he said nothing about his intention to fill the 
gaps with artificial gems from Holland. This seemed 
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a necessary thing to do. A sort of deception brought 
on by chance circumstance. 

“Yes,” he said. “I can already see how it will look. 
We must make a small velvet pillow for it to rest 
upon.” 

The Florentine coronet would soon sparkle again. 


14 

On one of the days when her father was soldering 
together the broken sections of the coronet, felodie 
was presenting the letter to Mademoiselle Georges. 

The actress sat before her mirror and kept twisting 
her mouth. She was studying possible changes in facial 
expression by a slight movement of the lips alone. 

“Have her come in, Marie,” but she did not move 
from her place. She kept pulling the skin of her face, 
first to one side and then to another. 

“Pardon,” she said when she felt the presence of 
another person in the room, which was now papered 
with a pastoral landscape in soft greens. “Pardon. I 
am just pretending I am a married woman and I must 
knit stockings or mend underclothing.” 

She turned about quickly in her chair. 

“Mademoiselle, I bring you a letter from my 
father.” 

“Your father? Who is your father?” 

"My father is Herpin-Lacroix. The jeweler of Sen- 
lis.” 

“Yes. Yes. I recall. He put a gold ring on a large 
coin for me. Senlis. Yes.” 
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“And snuffboxes, mademoiselle.” 

"Yes. But it is the gold coin that lingers most in 
my mind. A woman’s mind is sometimes strange, my 
dear. Sit down.” 

She did not open the letter at once but looked into 
felodie’s face. 'Country cheeks,’ she said to herself, 
'washed in milk and flushed with that sickly bloom 
of innocence.’ 

"You have just arrived to Paris?” 

"No, mademoiselle. I have been here some time 
but . . .” 

She opened the letter. 

"Oh, you sing. How nice it must be to sing?” 

"Yes. And perhaps . . . my father thought per¬ 
haps you might be so gracious, sometime to allow me 

to . . .” 

"Yes. How pretty it would be! You want to sing 
for me. How nice it would be!” 

"If you felt so disposed.” 

"Disposed. Yes. Today I am not so disposed. To¬ 
morrow perhaps but today I am not . . .” 

Now the country girl realized that some mistake 
had been made. She rose from her chair. 

“Shall I come back tomorrow?” 

"Yes, you sweet young thing, come back tomor¬ 
row. Tomorrow or when you like,” there was sar¬ 
casm in her words. 

“I will come tomorrow and perhaps you will then 
allow me to sing for you.” 

"Sing! No. No, no, my dear. You see we are very 
poor. Last year we were rich but now we are poor. 
Last year we were happy but now we must do our 
own singing. We never give our singing out, do we, 
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Marie?” She looked up at her maid. “Never. Only 
shoes and laundry. But singing we . . . and mending 
too we give out—but singing. . . . Singing, my dear 
—we are too poor. And happiness has too much starch 
in it if we give . . we must do our own. . . . Go 
to the devil! Come back when you like!” 

Tears filled Elodie’s eyes. 

"I am sorry,” she sobbed. "I see now that I have 
asked too much. I did not know but I thought it 
would be something like this but not quite . . . not 
quite . . .” She ran out of the room. 

“Marie. Hurry. Hurry, Marie. Call her back. Bring 
her back. She cannot go out like that. I only meant 
. . . Hurry.” 

Marie ran through the hall and stopped 6lodie from 
leaving the theater. But the child was now sobbing 
as though her heart would break. After a minute or 
two she quieted down and wiped the tears from her 
eyes. Marie led her back to the dressing room. The 
actress was deeply touched by this display of simple 
emotion. She came forward and kissed the country 
girl. She watched her closely. She studied the limp 
hang of the face under controlled emotion. 

“Now. Now,” she said. “You must not be so. You 
will be very unhappy if . . . you must not. There 
now, sit with me on the couch.” She smiled. “See, 
your nose is red. Marie, the powder puff. Close your 
eyes. There. There.” 

“I am sorry, mademoiselle, I made such a scene.” 

“Oh, no. That’s no scene at all. Is it, Marie? Marie 
knows. That’s nothing at all.” 

“You will forgive me?” 

“Nonsense, it’s nothing at all. Nothing. In fact I 
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am myself to blame. I was jealous of you. You need 
not look surprised. I could see all when you came in.” 
She took her hand. "You are in love.” 

filodie nodded. 

“You see, I know more than you think. You are 
in love and you are happy. And I am a wretched 
creature dragged night after night before the foot¬ 
lights in order to display my tricks. I could see all at 
a glance. And you have come to Paris on his account?” 

“Yes. But now he has gone away. Yesterday he left.” 

"Away?” 

“Yes. He is aide to Marshal Davoust. They have 
been ordered to join the division in Prussia. Now I am 
alone.” 

"I understand. He will write to you. You may 
expect letters soon. You must count on many letters 
. . . and a long time. All the lands that are near 
are already conquered. Now the fields of glory are 
far away. You must be brave and strong and not 
worry, for it will be a long time and you will have 
many letters.” 

"I know. I know.” 

“And you will come and see me often and we will 
try to forget what happened. We will, won’t we? 
Because . . . because now you know the inside and 
the outside. . . . One can never tell. If only I were 
devoted to God instead of to art; if I could throw 
myself at the altar and confess; if tears could wash 
away the haunting memories of a troubled life; if 
goodness and faith could only help me,—what would 
I not give in sacrifice? But the darkness that I see 
before me hides no God. And the tears of this world 
are not dried in the next. Yes, that is why I said we 
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were poor—too poor to listen to singing. We must do 
our own. Now you understand, my dear. Your eyes 
are large and sympathetic, you believe what I say. 
You will trust me always. Never come to see me act 
before the footlights. It is only the creature Made¬ 
moiselle Georges who performs to entertain fools. 
That is not the real Marguerite. The real Marguerite 
will be your friend and tomorrow—tomorrow she will 
come to hear you sing.” She loved to dramatize and 
build up contrasting situations. 

"But tomorrow, mademoiselle, I have my lessons 
at the conservatory.” 

"Good. So much the better. There I wiU come; and 
I will request the director of the conservatory him¬ 
self to accompany you on the piano. Yes, before noon, 
I shall be there. And I will bring Monsieur David. 
Marie. Marie! Ask Monsieur David to come here.” 

"But, mademoiselle. You are giving yourself so 
much trouble on my account. I could sing here if you 
would rather.” 

"No. No. Our piano is bad and the stage is dark. 
It is cold. No. It is better as I say.” 

Now tears came again to Elodie’s eyes but this time 
it was for joy that she cried. She kissed the hand of 
the actress impulsively and ran off. 

Marguerite put the hand to her cheek as though it 
were to press the kiss inward. Soon David appeared. 

"Odee,” she said. "I have now memorized the whole 
scene for you and later you may call in the two scrib¬ 
blers and I will recite it to them.” 

He kissed her hand. 

"Also, Odee. Will you take me somewhere tomor¬ 
row morning?” 
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"Wherever you will.” 

"Good. We will go to the conservatory. There is a 
little country girl I want to hear sing.” 

"A country girl! Sing?” 

"Yes, Odee. Why not?” 

"But, my dear Marguerite, we have so many of 
these half-talents right here in the Odeon.” 

"Odee. You said you would. We will go. The reason 
is not what you imagine. The girl is alone here. She is 
in love; and he who holds her heart has just gone to 
war because . . . because we need more conquests; 
because the heart of man has the appetite of swine. 
You understand now, Odee.” 

"Very well, my dear. Tomorrow.” 

He left her room and to himself he said: 'A woman 
smells love a league away. Nothing else seems of any 
importance.’ 


15 

Captain Robert de Rossel passed through Senlis 
on his way to join the division. He stopped long 
enough at the shop of Herpin-Lacroix to deliver a let¬ 
ter from Elodie and announce his intentions. 

The jeweler was too distracted to pay much atten¬ 
tion to what was said. In his mind he kept asking him¬ 
self. 'Better solder first and set later or better to set 
the gems first? If we set first I must prepare the seats 
for the stones. But before all we must have the stones. 
That means delay. It will take a month. Perhaps in 
Paris they could be found? Why not order now and 
also solder and polish while we wait for the stones? 
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It would be safer. But those that are already there 
would have to be protected from the heat of the 
torch. I had better soak the paper tonight and grind it 
into a pulp. Six parts paper pulp and one part gum 
arabic made into a heavy paste. Six to one, that’s 
right. I have a good memory. This to cover the gems 
front and back, applied wet and kept wet during the 
whole process of soldering. And the plaster frame 
must be built to hold it all in place. Plaster three 
parts, sifted sand one, and one part of white mineral 
fiber. There are too many sections to be accounted 
for. But first I should make note of the missing pieces 
and take molds from the corresponding parts. These 
I can cast in plaster and sand. One third sand and a 
pinch of white powdered flint. Perhaps if I could get 
half a dozen large cuttlefish bones it would do just 
as well. But the last lot of cuttlefish bones were poor 
in quality and split under the heat. I guess it will be 
better to solder and polish first and set the glass jewels 
last. Glass! I, Herpin-Lacroix, reduced to glass. Why? 
Why, after forty years must I resort to artificial gems? 
Last week I should have thrown them in the gutter. 
"Here you are, Jobey!” I could have cried. "Sweep 
them away.” Last week the gutter—today the crown. 
That is the comedy of life. . . . What does this sol¬ 
dier want anyway? Why does he stay so long? I have 
the letter, but he talks on and on. Does he know I 
have a crown of great and rare beauty? How should 
he know? If he knew he would not be so familiar. 
Yes, nobles will come here to talk to me and I will 
place the crown on a velvet cushion between us. Al¬ 
ways between us there will be a crown. And how it 
will sparkle! And what talk it will create. Ah, clever 
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and witty talk will pass over it. And how they will 
laugh and joke and be merry in its presence. Yes— 
between us on a velvet cushion. Always between us. 
And the price? Ah, my dear fellow, what is a price? 
What is money? What is gold? Here is art! Who can 
build scales to weigh it? Who can measure nobility! 
And the jewels, see how they sparkle? Ah, my dear 
count, there is no equal to it in all of Christendom. 
The kings in the world have only large and rare gems 
but nothing to equal this. Nothing—yes, only one. 
And that is the lost crown. Find it and the world is 
at your feet. The prongs are tapering and fluted like 
the columns of a cathedral, they bend out like the 
rays of the sun; there are no jewels and the band in¬ 
side is of plain iron, old and hammered. Find it, my 
good count, and the world will sit at your feet. Press 
it to your brow tenderly, fear not the iron band for 
the metal is sacred. It is hammered and welded to¬ 
gether from three spikes . . . from the three holy 
spikes that held the Savior on the Cross. This crown 
was made for the Emperor Charlemagne but it is 
lost. Yes, it is far superior to this; that we must ad¬ 
mit. But it is lost. Here is a symbol not so sacred but 
sparkling with nobility itself. See the figures—the 
boys and the lions; see the life and action; how they 
interlace. . . . What does the soldier want? He talks 
and talks about nothing at all. I have the letter. He 
seems uneasy in his chair. Is time worth nothing to 
him? Now he will go. I will press his hand warmly 
and speed him on.’ 

"Au revoir, monsieur. Best of luck to you.” 

He wondered a little why Robert pressed his hand 
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so firmly when he said these words. But soon he re¬ 
turned to his prize, the coronet. 


16 

Post horses, changed every ten miles on the pre¬ 
sentation of his official order, carried Captain Robert 
de Rossel and his companion Sergeant Simon across 
France. Their baggage had gone on ahead. 

The machinery of war was already in motion. They 
passed camps filled with recruits. Fields of raw re¬ 
cruits were marching without muskets toward long 
barracks where equipment was being distributed. Men 
on the open road threw away their smocks and put on 
the pantaloons and half-gaiters of the army. Dressed 
in their uniforms the men felt free and spirited. En¬ 
thusiasm ran high, and the youthful pranks of the 
men indicated the temper of their minds. They felt 
themselves part of a noble force that conquered for 
right and glory, and always, always had come through 
with fortune on the side of their leader. 

As they camped in the green fields beside the roads 
they saw passing small companies on foot, officers on 
horseback, wagons, carriages and carts all loaded with 
the many necessary details and requisites of so com¬ 
plex a machine. Was anything missing? Surely not. 
The officers had been in many wars, in many coun¬ 
tries. Yes, that was why the little Emperor kept his 
generals in a circle of friends who were only removed 
from poverty by his own good graces. When he gave 
them grants it was in distant lands where they were 
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required to defend their conquests. When he gave 
them money it was only enough to discharge their 
immediate obligations. He gave them wives who kept 
them close to his family, and houses that were not 
over-comfortable; and now after these many years 
they were again ready and at hand—a bit old for 
sleeping in the fields and a bit heavy with the good 
food of domesticity and softened by the bed of mar¬ 
riage—^but ready with their experiences of a hundred 
campaigns. 

Once more the smell of powder of the practice 
shoots dilated their nostrils and quickened their brains. 
They issued commands all the day long and left no 
detail incomplete, for over them was the keen eye 
of Napoleon and there were orders, orders and or¬ 
ders. Could he forget anything? 

Young and old joined the ranks. The sight of so 
many in uniform and the beat of the drums drew 
the farmers from their fields. They mingled with the 
soldiers by the roadside and many went home to put 
away the plow and join the moving force of France. 
Here was adventure. Here stood the banners of glory. 
Here glistened in the sun the colorful standards that 
led only to conquest and riches; and on the road 
strewn like the flowers in a springtime garden path 
were deeds of noble heroism and its honorable and just 
rewards. 

This was the dream horizon that loomed before the 
men. This the magical Mecca where the soul of man 
found the intoxication of nobility. Here every French 
soldier, from the drummer boy to his marshal, was 
sovereign in the conquered realm and in all the realms 
over which he would pass. The kings of other lands 
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ruled only by his consent. They marched under the 
ra5rs that burst from the sun of glory. 

Nothing was omitted. And so complete were the 
preparations and details of equipment that the men 
were weighed down under the load. At each halting 
place more things were added to the knapsacks. Be¬ 
fore the troops left their native soil each knapsack 
contained two shirts, two pairs of nailed shoes with 
an extra pair of soles, a pair of pantaloons and half¬ 
gaiters of cloth. Added to this the central compart¬ 
ment was stuffed with a few articles requisite to 
cleanliness, a cloth for cleaning the musket, a bandage 
and a quantity of lint. On top was a package con¬ 
taining sixty cartridges. The two side compartments 
contained the food. This consisted of four great bis¬ 
cuits weighing one pound each and a long cloth bag 
filled with ten pounds of flour. The whole when rolled 
up and fastened with the straps that tied over the 
hood, placed a weight of thirty-three and a half 
pounds on the shoulders of the men. But this was only 
about half the full load, for with his saber, his mus¬ 
ket, three additional flints, his screwdriver, his belt 
and the bag slung over his shoulder containing two 
loaves of three pounds each, the total weight came to 
fifty-eight pounds. 

The bread could last four days, the biscuits also 
four and the flour seven. After this their stock would 
have to be replenished from the wagons that preceded 
the troops in France and fell behind them on the 
march across Europe. As soon as a town of good size 
was reached, the millers, a special division of the army, 
set to work in the mill that they found to grind the 
com. Where no mill could be fotmd the portable 
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hand mills were brought out; but these were slow. 
It took sixteen men twelve hours of hard work to 
grind in one of these mills enough corn to last one 
hundred and thirty men only one day. 

The men regarded the weight of their equipment as 
a measure of thoroughness on the part of their leader. 
They knew that ambition in his heart, begun as a 
plaything, had now become the glory of France and 
one more forced march, perhaps a single battle,— 
which could be quickly and with exactness discharged 
like a single broadside from the artillery,—a single 
battle could extend the glory of France to cover the 
entire civilized world. The wealth of Russia and her 
treasures could ornament France and the fireside of 
every soldier would proudly display some trophy of 
conquest. And Russia was only a path to India whose 
spiceries had long kept England in luxury. Was lux¬ 
ury reserved only for the English? 

The drums were ordered to be beaten. The two boys 
from Senlis, Andre and Leon, were now' dressed 
proudly in the colors of their regiment. The buttons 
on their sleeves sparkled in the sun as they moved 
rapidly beating their newly varnished drums. They 
had small knapsacks filled with half rations though 
in reality they were eating as much as any of the men. 
Growing boys need plenty of food. In the short space 
of six weeks they had taken on a different physical 
aspect. They seemed taller and heavier, more rugged 
and less the striplings who came to the Senlis bar¬ 
racks. 

The drums beat their insistent roll. The boys were 
inseparable. They watched each other from the cor¬ 
ners of their eyes and kept time. A member of the 
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Old Guard who was part of another regiment listened 
to their drums from the roadside. He came over to 
where they were standing and said: "There is spirit 
in your drums like the old days but it lacks the harsh¬ 
ness of battle. Wait, my lads, for battle, and you will 
know then how to talk the voice of the drums. There 
is a stormy death rattle in the drums that we old 
fellows know, it warms the blood and quickens the 
heart and it cries wild for battle.” 

At their next halt the old guard again sought out 
the boys from Senlis in order to impart something 
secret to them. He said he could teach them some¬ 
thing of great value. They went into a ravine and sat 
by a tiny brook and here the old man took the drum 
sticks and demonstrated a variety of beats. Several 
times after this when they met along the road the 
old guard took one of the drums and taught them a 
series of code taps that could be answered on an¬ 
other drum. This trick he had learnt years ago in the 
Egyptian campaigns. The boys soon learnt how they 
could talk to each other even though they were sev¬ 
eral hundred yards apart and hidden from the sight 
of each other. 

"Where do you boys come from?” asked the.old 
guard. 

"Senlis.” 

"Where they have the monastery?” 

"Yes.” 

"Well, it’s good you joined the ranks, otherwise 
at your age the monks would have taken you in.” 

"No. Not us,” said Andre. "My father hates them.” 

"And my father, too, does not go near them,” 
added Leon, the tailor’s son. 
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"Heavenly glory is only for women and weak¬ 
lings,” said the old soldier. "The real glory is out here 
in the open, under the sun that burns in foreign lands. 
There is a heaven for men and a heaven for women. 
The priests are for the women, the cannons are for us. 
The tramp of the feet and the roll of the drum is a 
sound more spiritual than the best hymn. You will 
learn the step for yourselves. Under the colors of 
France all things are learnt quickly. Wait until you 
smell the powder of battle then your drums will beat. 
Watch out for your captain and watch out for the 
Emperor. He is everywhere. You can never tell when 
he will suddenly appear before you. When he does, 
he will call you by your name. Your first name— 
like your father used to call you. Twice he did it to 
me. And to this day I cannot figure out how he can 
remember all the faces and all the names.” 

While they were thus engaged in listening to the 
exploits and experiences of the old soldier beside the 
road, wagon after wagon passed loaded down with all 
the goods and baggage of the ofl&cers. These convey¬ 
ances were organized in battalions and squadrons. 
Each battalion of light carts consisted of six hundred 
and had the capacity of six thousand quintels of flour. 
The battalion of heavy wagons, each drawn by oxen, 
were less in number but carried, nevertheless, almost 
five thousand quintels. Besides these, the army pos¬ 
sessed twenty-six squadrons of wagons loaded down 
with military equipment, a great number of carts 
filled with tools of all kinds, including portable forges 
and iron works for the shoeing of horses and the re¬ 
pairing of cannon. There were as well thousands of ar¬ 
tillery gun carriages with powder and shells, hospital 
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wagons, six complete bridge-building units and one 
siege equipment, that had a battering ram mounted 
on broad cart wheels, ancient in its design but effec¬ 
tive in operation. 

Some of the wagons passed the troops as they rested 
in the grass by the roadside. Captain Robert de Ros- 
sel and his companion, Simon, on horseback paced 
slowly behind the wagons waiting for them to halt so 
that the long line might be more easily passed. 

The afternoon was warm. Andre and Leon re¬ 
moved their caps and unbuckled their knapsacks be¬ 
fore lying down in the grass. The old soldier joined 
them again and told his experiences while the June 
sun beat down upon their already burnt faces. 

As soon as the wagons passed the captain called to 
the boys and ordered the drums to beat. The old sol¬ 
dier again said good-bye. 

"We will meet again if our companies are not sepa¬ 
rated. Good-bye. See you again. If not—we will meet 
in Moscow.” 


17 

Before reaching the river Niemen, which divides 
Prussia from Poland, the troops passed through 
Konigsberg. Here barges from the Baltic, laden with 
grain, rice, heavy siege guns, were being unloaded. 
The food was placed in eight warehouses to remain 
there as a reserve supply. 

On the river Niemen the spectacle was most daz¬ 
zling. Encampments were already set up. At the ex¬ 
treme right, that is, to the south, was the Austrian 
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army. This consisted of 34,000 men. Officers in color¬ 
ful uniforms with plumed hats rode spirited chargers 
along the river bank. In the center three corps con¬ 
sisting of 19,000 men had been gathered under the 
command of Napoleon’s brother Jerome. The main 
army of 220,000 men took camping ground directly 
behind them in the center. For a whole week troops, 
cannon, wagons, and all the machinery of war ar¬ 
rived. Ground was allotted according to a plan and 
order was kept by a special force of military police. 
Behind this main army under the King of Italy were 
80,000 reserve troops. They did not reach the river 
Niemen in time for the review. 

At the extreme north, not far from the Baltic, 
were encamped the Prussian auxiliary corps and other 
German soldiers numbering 40,000. But these troops 
were not to be seen until the last day of the review. 
Their officers, however, with colored coats and deco¬ 
rated with many gorgeous orders rode back and forth 
between the camps. 

Besides these troops were divisions of Poles and also 
of Swiss. Their officers, mainly soldiers of fortune, 
mingled with those of the regular armies. All in all, 
the entire force consisted of nearly half a million men 
of which 80,000 were cavalry, trained and equipped 
with every necessity and provided with the machin¬ 
ery and tools to care for almost any emergency. This 
and more too, for behind the Grand Army were held 
in readiness reinforcements amounting to 100,000 
men. 

As far as one could see, up the river and down, 
glistened the gold of the officers’ epaulets and the steel 
of the soldiers’ bayonets. The sun beat down upon 
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them without mercy. Many suffered from sunstroke 
and others covered their heads with the spare shirt 
from the knapsack. Many men removed their short 
cloth gaiters but strict orders were issued that full 
parade equipment must be worn because . . . the 
Emperor was expected at any moment. He would ar¬ 
rive from somewhere. He would come as always he 
came—suddenly. 

Carriages with officers arrived during these hot 
sweltering days. Many officers brought their wives and 
even their children along with them. The great sur¬ 
geon, Larrey, arrived in a coach presented to him by 
the common soldiers. Two orderlies sat on the box but 
he carried little baggage. In one of his pockets was a 
magnifying glass and in another a leather cigar case 
with two dozen newly silvered knives. The hospital 
units would have all else that was necessary. He was 
cheered by the men along the road. Once he got out 
of the carriage to inspect a fallen horse. He turned 
up its nostrils and pulled open its mouth. "Heat,” 
he said. “Cover the head with a wet cloth.” He 
Jumped into the carriage and rode off. 

During this encampment efforts were made to 
bring the men into stricter discipline. Between Dan¬ 
zig and Konigsberg, across eastern Prussia, the roads 
were soft and dusty. The heat had spread the troops 
out into long lines. They had formed into groups with 
temporary leaders and went on in broken files. 

The soft roads delayed the wagons of provisions and 
many men were raiding peasants’ houses and barns, 
helping themselves to whatever they thought neces¬ 
sary. They also tore the straw from the roofs of houses 
to provide fodder for their horses. But now discipline 
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was to be strictly enforced. An order had been issued. 
The court-martial was busy making examples and men 
were strictly warned. 

At length Murat, the king of Naples, arrived with 
all the splendor of an Eastern monarch. He took his 
position on the hill which was covered with white 
tents and the battle flags of many nations. It was 
hard to believe that he was once an innkeeper’s son. 
The splendor of his equipment, his staflf of officers, 
his gilt carriages, showed no indication of lowly birth. 
But the soldiers knew it and this was to them the re¬ 
ward of brave deeds for France. Each soldier in the 
ranks knew this lesson. Devotion to the Emperor and 
his cause must bring fortune and, with luck, it could 
even bring a crown. 

The arrival of Murat indicated that the Emperor 
was near at hand. Napoleon’s carriages arrived from 
a side road, escorted by a flying squadron on black 
chargers. White foam from the horses’ mouths spotted 
the riders’ well-groomed coats and soiled their pol¬ 
ished boots. The personal equipment of the Emperor 
and his officers followed in light wagons each drawn 
by four horses. And still another troop arrived about 
an hour later with four wagons of heavy chests. These 
contained the army’s treasury in gold specie. 

"Vive I'Empereurl*' shouted the soldiers along the 
road. The carriages rode up the hill behind the tents 
and were lost from the sight of the men. Now every¬ 
thing proceeded briskly. Within an hour the first 
troops marched past the hill. The sight was grand; 
the splendor dazzling. The Emperor with his full staff 
of marshals, generals, aides and special military en¬ 
voys reviewed the troops. The troops then marched 
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down the bank to the river and crossed on the nar¬ 
row bridges. Long lines of bayonets glistened in the 
sun. The bridges seemed transformed into steel. 

Andre and Leon now saw Napoleon for the first 
time in their hves. The sight was one they never for¬ 
got. They beat their drums with added power as they 
marched past the hill of tents before which stood this 
notable assembly. 

For three full days the inspired troops filed past the 
hill and crossed the river marching into Poland. There 
seemed no end to the army. The troops were followed 
by supply trains, hospital wagons, women in carriages 
and stragglers. A cloud of dust rose up from the roads 
and hung suspended in the air. The smell of the 
horses’ sweat mixed with the odor of fresh manure 
and the hum of large flies along the road added to the 
heat of the day and gave the men a languid and sleepy 
feeling. The drums, the tramp of feet, the creaking 
of wheels, and the swish of the horses’ tails kept them 
moving on. 

Every now and again the divisions halted. The men 
wiped the perspiration from their brows. Many backs 
were wet and many knapsacks were soaked through. 
Some of the men opened the straps to find the flour 
bag soggy with perspiration. They cast it away. They 
even unbuttoned their coats and peeled oflf their cloth 
gaiters. 

Now the forces of nature began to work and these 
forces were mightier than any machinery of man. 
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Poland was dirty. The houses were unclean, the 
roads were dirty, the farmyards were filthy. Swine and 
other domestic animals, for want of a pen or barn, 
slept in the huts with the peasants. Filth and vermin 
were evident on every side. The horses of the army 
became sick with colic. They belched beside the roads. 
They could not go on. To care for the horses which 
were short of fodder the men again stripped the roofs 
of the farmers’ huts. The farmers threatened them 
with pitchforks and sickles. They ran into the fields 
and swore vengeance. "As God is above us you will 
pay dearly for this,” many cried. "We call upon God 
and the justice of Heaven, we will have our day of 
reckoning.” And still others shouted, "Oh, Lord, give 
us strength, give us power and deliver them unto us.” 

The sun did not let up its beating heat. Men and 
horses fell from sunstroke. To lighten their heavy 
loads many men threw away their extra shoes and 
gaiters, and also the heavy pounds of tasteless biscuits 
and odd bits of apparel. 

The water in the wells was stale and a violent dysen¬ 
tery broke out among the troops. Bands of stragglers 
grew more numerous. Many walked through fields to 
avoid the dust of the roads. 

The land was flat and seemed endless. The grass 
was burnt by the sun and the horses could not graze. 

The Russians now began to make their appearance. 
They could be seen in the far distance, but always 
they retreated. Each time battle ground was selected 
and the guns brought into position they folded their 
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tents like Arabs and rode oflf under the cover of night. 
The artillery horses, without sufEcient feed or proper 
fodder and sick with colic, were in no condition to 
give pursuit. 

And so it took five weeks to cover two hundred 
miles and three chances for battle were lost. The rolls 
now recorded the first reduction of ranks. Out of 
420,000 that crossed the bridges at the river Niemen, 
now only 229,000 were at hand. 

The two drummer boys lightened their load by 
throwing away everything that was not absolutely 
necessary. They grew stronger as they marched. For¬ 
tune was with them. They escaped the bowel illness 
and went ahead to join the advance guard under 
Murat. Here they again found the old soldier who 
gave them army wisdom. 

The country had little to offer in the way of food. 
There were no mills in which to grind the corn, and 
the land having suffered a blight the year before, there 
was little or nothing to be found in the storehouses. 
Men were reduced to plundering. They broke up into 
bands and spent a good part of the day searching the 
farmhouses in the neighborhood for food. 

This was against the orders of the officers. Napo¬ 
leon himself grew indignant at the practice of these 
excesses and issued an angry proclamation to prevent 
it. But it did little good. Eighteen men were executed 
but even this did not help. 

Flying columns of French and Lithuanians were 
organized to prevent plunder but they could do noth¬ 
ing. They pursued the pillagers and were bent upon 
punishing them, but when the bread and cattle they 
had stolen were taken from them and they were seen 
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retreating slowly eyeing the spoil with hollow eyes 
and a look of despair, it was a sorrowful sight. Some 
even broke into tears and bore their punishment 
silently. Others were more outspoken. In grumbling 
tones they said: “You give us nothing to live on; and 
then not content with this you follow us only to take 
away what we have managed to gain for our needful 
subsistence. You want to see us dead. Dead through 
starvation.” 

In most cases the grumbling soldiers were called 
forward and the pillaged food restored to them, but 
the inhabitants now hid away all provisions and the 
famished soldiers not finding any, considered them as 
enemies and set fire to their buildings. 

Now Nature added another force. Not content 
with heat, disease and hunger, it sent down rain in 
sudden torrents. The black sky opened up at night, 
with sudden flashes of lightning and thunder, and 
flooded the whole country. 

The rains were cold and many horses perished. Be¬ 
tween the green summer corn that they were forced 
to eat for want of better food, the colic and the rains, 
ten thousand horses lay dead, encumbering the roads. 
The odor from their rotting carcasses made it impos¬ 
sible to breathe. The troops held their heads high as 
they marched past. 

Again the drums beat and again the battle lines 
were formed. The enemy was now close at hand and 
had taken up positions on the hills beyond. 

Now one clear decisive stroke would end it all. The 
Russians would be forced to surrender and pay tribute. 
The army could then retire to Vilna for the winter. 

The drums beat on. The troops were mustered to- 
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gether. The artillery rolled ahead. In the distance 
could be seen the old walled city of Smolensk by the 
river Dnieper. The date was August fifteenth. 

Marshal Ney took upon himself to attack the city 
itself while Marshal Davoust with his ofl&cers and with 
Captain Robert de Rossel as aide, together with Gen¬ 
eral Loban, took positions to cover the suburbs and the 
outer walls of the city. 

De Rossel rode into camp and reported: “Every¬ 
thing is prepared for battle; we shall gain it, and we 
shall see Moscow. Moscow will be ours!” 


19 

Behind the city of Smolensk the Russians mobilized 
130,000 men, all good troops and brave. 

They were divided into two divisions that marched 
out at the same time from opposite sections of the 
city, but because of the inefficiency and the stupid 
blundering of the officers the two divisions lost touch 
with each other and soon found themselves greatly 
separated. They could not join, for between them they 
discovered the French forces. Neither could they at¬ 
tack for each alone was not strong enough to engage 
the entire French army, while if they attacked to¬ 
gether they feared that the French would throw all 
their forces on one side and then wheel about and 
demolish the other. 

Accordingly they turned back and retired to the 
city and again joined forces behind the river Dnieper. 

The next morning the French attack began. The 
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advance guard assaulted the walled city with its heavy 
artillery while Davoust and his men swung about in 
a great encircling movement and marched around the 
town in order to attack the Russian rear. But due to 
the weakened condition of the horses and men, a 
whole day and night were required for this movement 
and the object of the movement was soon discovered. 

During the night the Russians retired and in the 
morning they were nowhere to be found. Many fires 
had broken out in the city. 

Across the field where battle was to take place now 
walked an old long-bearded Russian priest with his 
interpreter. The priest wanted to speak with the of¬ 
ficers. They listened to him. He said it was not right 
to burn down the storehouses. They assured him that 
they were not guilty of this act but that it was done 
by the Russians themselves. 

“Has your church also been burnt?” they asked. 

"No. God has protected it. He is all-powerful. I 
have opened it to all the unfortunates who are now 
without homes.” 

“Yes, God will protect you,” they said. “He will 
reward you for your courage. We too would have 
spared your holy places. We are all Christians and 
your God is also our God.” 

The priest hastened back to his church and ran 
ahead of the invading troops. A crowd of terrified 
women and children had gathered by the church. He 
mounted the steps. 

“Be of good cheer. God is with us. I have spoken to 
them. Oh! how we have been deceived, my children. 
The French are not what they have been represented 
to you. Learn that they all worship the same God, as 
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we do. We have the same God. The war they wage is 
not religious; it is only a political quarrel that the 
Emperor of the French has with our Emperor. His 
soldiers fight only our soldiers. They do not slaughter, 
as we have been told, old men, women, and children. 
Have courage, then, and let us thank God for being 
relieved from the painful duty of hating them as 
heathens, infidels or impious demons. God is with us.” 

He began to sing a hymn of thanks in which they 
all joined. Now the great icons, the big gold altar 
cross and other holy objects were taken from the 
church and marched through the streets of the city. 
The people sang with zeal and emotion. Tears 
streamed down the cheeks of many of those who 
marched in the procession. 

Here—here at last was Russia. 

Now the army rested and gathered together its 
forces. Provisions were again hard to obtain. The mar¬ 
kets were deserted; the peasants from the suburbs 
feared to bring what they had in the way of produce. 
The warehouses were either empty or burnt down. 
But in spite of all it was a victory. The Russian officers 
had blundered and their forces were now in retreat. 
They had surrendered their ancient city and moved 
away in the night. Their horses carried them speedily 
and not one cannon was left behind. Their organiza¬ 
tion was completely intact and the morale of the men, 
regardless of the retreat, never so good. 

The advance guard of the French sent out scouts 
to find the Russians and after many wide detours a 
part of their forces was located. 

**We will pursue them in their flight and capture 
whole regiments from behind. We will overtake them 
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and scatter their forces.” These were the words of 
Murat, the king of Naples, the old battle companion 
of Napoleon. 

Again the drums were ordered to beat. 

“There will still be battle,” cried De Rossel to his 
men. "We will force them into battle and victory will 
be ours.” 

The dry summer had reduced the water in the 
wells. A muddy drop or two served a whole regiment. 
Wine had failed them before they reached Poland. 
Beer and spirits had been finished long before the Rus¬ 
sian boundary was passed. Now water, with the other 
necessities of life, was lacking. 

Here began a series of night retreats and rear-guard 
actions which looked as though they were designed to 
wear down the French by luring them on and on. But 
such cleverness cannot be credited to the Russian 
oflScers. The skirmishes of the Russian rear guard were 
really to delay the French and keep their own main 
army moving along in an orderly manner. Alexander, 
the Emperor of the Russians, objected to these tactics. 
He dismissed several of his generals and sent Marshal 
Kutusov to assume command, with strict orders to 
occupy a strong position and secure the artillery on 
land that was high and favorable for a decisive battle 
for the possession of Moscow. 

France was now farther and farther away. Too 
many steps to walk back. Even Vilna seemed far in 
the rear. Weariness, fatigue and lassitude would not 
allow the men to think of turning back, when here— 
here close at hand, any morning—the Russians might 
fight and then would come victory over them . . . 
Victory would mean all. 
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While in Prussia the soldiers saw every day some 
object or other that reminded them of France. Even 
in Poland there were a few. But now in Russia there 
was nothing. Here they felt themselves wholly cut off. 
The land with its dark pine forests, the inhabitants, 
strange in appearance and manner, the wagons, farm 
implements, in short everything to the very rags of 
the peasants, bore a strange foreign stamp. 

They began to be worried at the greatness of the 
distances and the gloomy novelty of this strange land. 
The thought of return was disheartening; their con¬ 
dition made it seem impossible. They must keep on 
for only a little more. On and on. Let the drums beat 
again. They must keep marching. 

The forests in this region were vast and dark—^with 
a sad gray spread of pine. The wind whistled mourn¬ 
fully. In many sections the branches were all removed 
and the bark stripped to the very top. The trees, 
weathered to a grayness, seemed weird and gloomy. 
Strange notions formed in their brains and they in¬ 
vented a fanciful geography of this region. Every now 
and again they paused to look about with frightened 
glances. In their eyes shone a secret horror. They 
feared to penetrate farther but there was now no 
going back. 

In the morning the regiments started out in orderly 
fashion but by noon the men were scattered and the 
stragglers fell behind. A good part of the afternoon 
was spent in getting the forces together. But at least 
the weather was good. 

Nature is abundant, she is generous, she gives freely, 
but somehow or other something essential is often 
withheld. Now the weather was good, the cool eve- 
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nings bracing, the forest air refreshing, the horses 
were recovering from colic and the men from the 
dysentery; water too became abundant; but suddenly, 
without any warning, a new and foreign malady 
broke out with a furious energy and held them in its 
fevered grip. Many men fell in their tracks, turned 
blue in the face and died an agonizing death in several 
hours. Black Russian typhus was now loose among 
them. 

"Where does this road lead to?” De Rossel called 
to a native of the country. 

The peasant did not understand French. 

Robert made motions with his hands and pointed 
with his arm. 

"Moscow,” called the peasant. 

"And this one here.” 

"Moscow.” 

"But this one on this side. Here.” He pointed in 
another direction. 

"Moscow.” 

"Is it possible that all roads lead to Moscow?” 

The peasant pointed to each and again repeated: 
"Moscow, Moscow, Moscow.” Then he waved his 
arms in the air and cried in an angry voice, "Moscow!” 

And that is how it was. All roads led to Moscow. 


20 

Obeying the Instructions of Alexander, Marshal 
Kutusov took his position before the city of Borodino. 
Here he waited for the French. Here he could prove 
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to his Emperor that the Russian forces did not fear 
Napoleon and that a definite action of defense would 
end the invasion. His forces consisted of 110,000 men. 

The French generals brought together 128,000 men 
but they required four days to mobilize and get into 
battle order. 

The night before the battle Marshal Kutusov read 
a Russian fable to his men, written by the contempo¬ 
rary poet, Krilof, entitled “The Wolf in the Kennel.” 
When he came to the words: “You are gray-coated; 
(Napoleon’s coat was gray) but I, my friend, am gray¬ 
headed” he removed his forage-cap and shook his gray 
head. This moral example was read only to the officers. 

The men rose at dawn and fell into line. The priests 
carried before them a silver icon on a tall pole. A boy 
at one side swung the incense lamp and another boy 
carried a large bowl of holy water which the elder 
priest sprinkled freely before them. A prayer was 
recited in dull monotone. The soldiers crossed them¬ 
selves as the priests marched past. 

While night mist was still hanging low over the 
fields—at six o’clock in the morning—the battle be¬ 
gan. Now at last was a battle real and furious. The 
broadsides from the artillery opened with a thunder¬ 
ous roar and the reply came from the opposite hill. 

Andre and Leon beat their drums now in earnest. 
Twice they marched across the field between enemy 
fire, beating their drums as hard as they could. The 
men cheered them and shouted encouraging words to 
them while they waited for orders from their officers. 

Soon the cavalry charged through the field but the 
Russians met them with great courage. Andre climbed 
a tree in a little wood on a hill and got a good view of 
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the Russian lines. From here he signaled to L^on who 
had also climbed a tree a quarter of a mile away. By 
means of taps on the drum Andre telegraphed what 
he could see and Leon receiving the intelligence 
shouted the words to several officers stationed near the 
foot of the tree. He replied with questions which 
Andre sometimes could answer. 

This lasted for almost two hours when they were 
discovered by the encircling Russians. Several musket 
shots were sent into Andre’s tree. One of them hit the 
limb on which he rested and tore out a bit of the 
wood. The sudden impact caused Andre to lose his 
balance and he caught hold of a branch to prevent 
falling, but dropped his drumsticks. This, however, 
did not matter much for he broke two twigs from the 
tree, stripped off the leaves, and went on sending his 
messages. 

The attack now was directed toward the section of 
the ground where Leon was stationed. The officers and 
men retreated but Leon could not get down from the 
tree in time. A Russian ball tore a hole through his 
drum and brought him crashing to the ground. The 
soldiers ran on. They tramped over him. All seemed 
dim and black to his eyes. In his mouth he felt the 
grass of the ground. In his ears he heard the loud vol¬ 
leys of the cannon and a distant drum. "Can you 
answer me?” it beat. "Answer me if you can.” The 
beats were slow and clear. 

"No, Andre. No. I cannot answer,” he said with 
his lips in the grass, and closed his eyes. 

Now the French soldiers recovered some of the lost 
ground and they also ran over the bodies in the field. 
In half an hour Leon recovered his senses and on open- 
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ing his eyes saw that he was not wounded by the 
Russian ball but only hurt from the fall. His arm was 
numb. The fingers were white. 

In the distance again and again he heard the drum 
beat: “Answer if you can—^where are you?” But now 
it was dark and difficult to see. The troops were mov¬ 
ing back to rest for the night. All seemed quiet. A 
dead soldier was beside him. He groped on the ground 
and found his drum. One end of the drum was still 
intact. He crawled over the dead soldier and picked 
up one of the drumsticks. He could use but one; his 
other arm was too painful. Night was falling quickly. 
He drew the drum near and with heavy muffled taps 
he announced: "Here I am. Here! Come, Andre. 
Come!” 

Andre scrambled down from the tree and ran 
across a section of the field. The dead and the groan¬ 
ing wounded were all over. Every few feet he stum¬ 
bled over a corpse or fell over a dead horse. The cries 
and agony of the wounded filled his ears. He could see 
only dimly where he was going. Now he paused. 

“Where are you? Answer,” he beat on his drum. 

“Here. Here!” 

He went in the direction of the sound. 

Twice more he lost himself on the field covered 
with blood and dead and each time he was led by the 
signal. At length he came to the spot where Leon had 
fallen. 

“I am here, Leon. It is Andre. Leon, wake up. You 
know me. Andre. I am Andre,” he shouted in his ear. 
But the brave son of the little tailor of Senlis had 
fainted away. 

Andre unhooked his drum, picked him up and slung 
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him over his shoulder. He started walking with him 
on his back but the exact direction he did not know. 
He went slowly for fear of stumbling. He felt his step 
before him. Once he stopped, leaned his burden against 
a tree and rested. But the groaning of the wounded 
drove him on. At last he saw campfires in the distance. 
The troops were cooking in pots over small fires. But 
was this a French camp or was it Russian? 

Andre put his load down on the ground and crept 
on hands and knees to get as close to the troops as he 
could without being discovered, and see whether the 
camp was friendly or one of the enemy. The fires were 
not large enough to light up the faces of the troops 
but as he got closer he heard the voices and knew that 
he was safe. Now he ran back to where he had left 
Leon and picked him up again, and with his strength 
encouraged he made for the campfire. 

As he came forward toward the light of the fire, 
some of the men recognized him. 

“Hurry!” they cried. “Hurry. The victory is 
ours 

Now the cry was taken up by a thousand throats. 

“Victory! Victory! Moscow will be ours. Victory!” 


21 

The field was covered with dead. The agonized cries 
of the wounded were terrible to hear. Of the French 
troops 25,000 had fallen but of the Russians 38,000 
were left on the field. It was victory. 

Of the half million men that crossed proudly into 
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Poland only 100,000 remained, but a victory had at 
length been gained. More Russians were dead on the 
field of battle than French. 

The hospital corps was reduced to almost nothing. 
Some of the wounded lay neglected four days on the 
field before they were brought back to the lines. 
Others died from minor wounds while awaiting 
attention. 

Marshal Kutusov with his Russian troops retreated 
into Moscow. The plan of the Emperor Alexander had 
failed. His brilliant schemes for battle were wasted on 
the French forces who now realized that they could 
not retreat and must fight to win or perish. 

Leon’s injuries were found to consist of a broken 
arm which was tied up in splints. He spent two days 
in a bam that Andre had discovered and then re¬ 
turned to the camp. 

During a review of the troops Napoleon walked in 
front of the men and stopped to smile at the boys. He 
went over to them and drew them out of line by a 
gentle pull of the ear. Part of the previous night he 
was up memorizing the names of the men who were 
commended by the officers. But here when he had 
both before him he could not tell which was Andre 
and which was Leon. In the report nothing was said 
of Leon’s broken arm; the commendation referred 
only to the drum signals. 

"Which is Andre?” 

"I am. Sire.” 

"And you are Leon?” 

"Yes, Sire.” 

"I saw you both in the trees, signaling to your offi¬ 
cers.” This was not the truth. 
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The men cheered. The boys stood dumfounded. 

“Where do you boys come from?” 

“Senlis,” they both replied at once. 

“Senlis? Where they have the monastery?” 

"Yes, Sire.” 

“You have lost your drums?” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“You will not need them again. And what has hap¬ 
pened to your arm, Leon?” 

“I fell out of the tree.” 

“Who brought you in?” 

He pointed to Andre. 

“The officers report that you were signaling to them 
from a great distance away.” 

The Emperor pinched their cheeks. He took from 
the hand of one of his aides two V-shaped bits of 
cloth and pinned these on the boys’ arms. 

“You are now corporals and shall enjoy all the 
rights of that rank.” He also drew from his pocket 
two bits of red ribbon and tucked one in each of the 
boy’s lapels. 

The men cheered again. "Viw UEmpereur’* they 
cried. 

As for the boys they did not know what to do. 
They saluted and stood at attention. 

There were other citations after which the roll was 
called in each of the different regiments. It all took 
time. A stiff breeze now came up and it grew a bit 
chilly for the men standing in the field. 

Big flocks of crows gathered over the battlefield and 
their flights to and fro cast flickering shadows across 
the faces of the men. Their hoarse rasping cries filled 
the air. 
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The old soldier friend came forward and offered to 
sew the ribbons and chevrons to the boys’ coats. While 
he was thxis engaged Andre went out into the battle¬ 
field and found a French musket and a pistol. Both 
had begun to rust and required cleaning. The French 
muskets were not as big or as heavy as the Russian 
which also shot a ball considerably larger, but even 
this French musket seemed enormous in the arms of 
the boy. But as he was now an officer he considered it 
his duty to drag a gun along. Ffe gave the pistol to 
Leon. 

"I will give you the pistol on condition that you 
do not shoot me with it.” 

Leon put it into his belt but said that when his 
arm was better he too would find a musket. The larger 
weapons appealed to them. 

The officers were impatient to get their men to¬ 
gether and move on. Murat started off in pursuit of 
the Russians with a troop of exhausted horsemen. 
They did not want to lose sight of the enemy and 
were anxious to attack the Russian rear guard. Leon 
rode on a gun carriage and Andre followed with his 
old company. 

Again the weary march began. The troops, dis¬ 
heartened and foot-sore, spread out along the road for 
several leagues. They marched all day. 

Suddenly loud cheers were heard from the top of 
a hill. 

"Moscow! Moscow! Hurray! Moscow!” they cried. 

Here would be food. Here would be provisions and 
plenty. Clothes for the coming winter. Medicine and 
shelter for the wounded. Palaces for officers. Beds for 
the rank and file. Perhaps some wine too, and troops 
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of actors could be sent from Paris to do a little enter¬ 
taining. The stomach needs food but the soul asks for 
laughter. Here would be the fruit of victory—the 
reward of those who conquer. 

Moscow must surrender! 

Leon, riding on a gun carriage, was one of the first 
to get to the "Hill of Salvation,” so called because 
travelers reaching the summit and seeing the holy city 
before them, cross themselves and say a prayer. Here 
he waited for his regiment and Andre. 

As the soldiers arrived at this spot they all cried: 
"Moscow! Moscow!” Those behind quickened their 
paces and ran ahead, with what strength remained, to 
see with their own eyes the city that was to them as 
paradise itself. 

While Leon waited for Andre, he saw officers come 
up on horseback and Napoleon himself among them. 
The Emperor dismounted and gazed steadily at the 
sight before him. 

"There, at last,” he was heard to say. "There is the 
famous city! It is high time.” 

He did not turn to the right or left but kept gazing 
straight before. Troops came to the top of the hill and 
began their descent but he stood fixed like a stone 
statue. It was now September fourteenth. The weather 
was good and the time was two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

A tiny ray of sunshine caused the entire city to 
glisten with a whole spectrum of colors. The gilded 
cupolas that crowned the hundred or more churches 
caught the ray of sunlight and threw it back to his 
eyes. The effect was almost dazzling. The dark gray 
river Moskva bent itself in serpentine coils, dividing 
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the city into sections. Here could be seen bridges o£ 
stone, wide ramps and docks. Here, too, along the 
river were great warehouses of brick, granaries, 
breweries and storage buildings that seemed bursting 
with plenty. 

The buildings of the city with their painted iron¬ 
work decorations resembled palaces but on closer in¬ 
spection even from this distance one could see, almost 
hidden between them, low wooden houses built of 
hewn logs and calked with hemp. Their thatched roofs 
looked black from the distance. How strange? How 
many forests were cut down to build all these houses? 
How many packs of wolves were made homeless? 

But here too was gold. Moscow with its gilded 
cupolas. How much gold did it take to cover these 
hundreds of spires? And the wonderful bells that 
hang within; what is the weight in solid bronze? How 
many tons would it equal? How long would it take 
to smelt them down? How many cannon would they 
make! 

In the very center of the city on the Borovitsky 
Hill stood the palace and fort of the Kremlin. Here 
once lived the ancient Tsars. The high wall with its 
nineteen towers and five famous gates had protected 
them. But now it is too late. Too late. Nothing can 
protect them. Nothing can now save the home of the 
Ivans and the Godunovs. Nothing. For we have now 
arrived and all—all that we survey before us—^is ours. 
Ours by right of conquest. Ours because we have 
already paid dearly for this castle of an empire—this 
door to Turkestan and Tibet—this gate to China and 
India. Here is the key to the rich mines of gold in 
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Siberia, to the priceless gems of the Urals and the 
silver of the Caucasxis. 

Beneath the spires of gold now seemed to float a 
misty fog of silver—a vision of power. All was en¬ 
circled by the turreted walls of the city and from this 
distance these walls of solid masonry seemed to re¬ 
semble a crown. A coronet of glory. The crown of 
the world. 

"It is high time,” he repeated. "Moscow at last!” 


22 

Two weeks before the arrival of the French at the 
"Hill of Salvation” Moscow had begun to move away 
all treasures, public chests, archives and holy objects. 
Long lines of carts moved northward. The rich mer¬ 
chants and the nobles carried away their most valuable 
effects and this migrating procession suggested to the 
rest of the inhabitants what course to follow. 

Day after day long sad lines of meii and women 
walked through the main avenues of the city north¬ 
ward. It was like a funeral procession, only the carts 
contained worldly remains. The priests in their long 
full cassocks walked ahead and carried in their arms 
the sacred symbols of their religion. As they walked 
they chanted hymns of lamentation. Many joined and 
sang with tears. 

When the processions reached the northern gates of 
the city a deep hush came over them. They hesitated 
to pass through. The priests alone sang while many 
eyes turned back for a last—a very last look at Mos- 
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cow. There was a fond look in many tear-laden eyes; 
a good-bye of love for their holy city. Once through 
the gate, before them spread the vast endless plains of 
Russia. 

Now they were pilgrims of God, singing the songs 
that would bring peace to the soul of man. They went 
from countryside to village and from village to town, 
and wherever they went they prayed with fervor and 
sang with tears. Wherever they went soup and bread 
were given them—to noble, merchant and serf alike. 

Now the governor of Moscow, remaining behind, 
grew impatient and hastened on this migration. He 
appointed officers to organize and direct the move¬ 
ments of the long lines. The bazaars were empty and 
the open spaces were used as starting places for the 
departing citizens. 

Count Rostopchin, the governor of Moscow, hur¬ 
ried about the city giving orders here and there and 
everywhere. He was concerned mainly with details. 
Any city clerk could have attended to them. These 
details prevented his seeing the main state of the city. 

Rostopchin was forty-seven years old, a man of 
great pride and vanity; active, clever, literary, a 
dilettante and a great talker—especially about him¬ 
self. He offered a great contrast to the previous gov¬ 
ernors of Moscow who in the main had been old, 
quiet, and though enfeebled, dignified men. 

When Rostopchin became governor, only a few 
months previous to the arrival of the French troops, 
he set about on a predetermined plan. He announced 
that from eleven to one each day he would be found 
accessible in the Kremlin to anyone who had anything 
to communicate to him. Things of importance would. 
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however, have his attention at any hour of the day. 
On his first day of office he went to the churches and 
lighted candles before those images and holy pictures 
that were held in highest reverence by the populace. 
He also said prayers before those icons that had at¬ 
tributed to them many miracles. He studied the people 
who came to him and showed all courtesy and polite¬ 
ness. He knew that those who spoke a good deal were 
dangerous and therefore he set out to cultivate and be 
nice to old and inferior women, to wives of officials, 
to babblers and to pious hypocrites. 

He ran about in carriages and showed himself 
everywhere. At the market place he inspected the fish 
and then chased post-haste into the city court to see 
that a citizen who had bought a bag of flour, found 
short of weight, should have justice. He spoke to 
everyone. He visited the military hospital and left be¬ 
hind him the paper containing the speech that he had 
read. He spoke about loyalty, and gave orders that 
anyone who did not do his duty would suffer im¬ 
prisonment. He wrote proclamations in the popular 
dialect of the simple peasant and had them sold on the 
streets at a penny a sheet. He visited bazaars and 
warned against stolen property, and also cafes where 
he mingled with the upper classes. He had determined 
at any cost to make himself liked by his people. He 
wanted to be popular. In this he succeeded. But this 
man, who in many current histories is credited with 
having burnt Moscow to save Russia, this person who 
has grown into a mythical hero, a genius of foresight 
and prophecy, was in reality nothing but a gas-bag. 
He was a little man at heart pretending greatness and 
trying hard to fill his chosen role. 
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Now his activity was directed against the invaders. 
Nervous crowds formed in the streets, business was 
at a standstill. Count Rostopchin published official 
proclamations daily and wrote besides his popular 
sheet that was sold for a penny on the streets. 

Here is part of one of these popular broadsides 
written a week or so before the French reached the 
“Hill of Salvation.” The words are placed by Rostop¬ 
chin in the mouth of a simple citizen of Moscow 
who is named Tchikhirine. He is a veteran and has 
been drinking a Httle more than usual. Now he hears 
that Bonaparte is on his way to Moscow. He becomes 
angry and speaks in coarse terms against the French¬ 
men. He comes out of the liquor shop before which 
hangs the sign of the double eagle meaning that the 
saloon is the property of the Crown. Once in the 
street he addresses the people in the following terms: 
“What, he will come to us! We make him welcome. 
We invite him for our Christmas carnival. Come 
along. The girls await you, they have already knotted 
their handkerchiefs. We will play games. We will play 
saint and devil and you will jump about. We will play 
hide and seek or blind man’s buff. Enough of this 
farce! Can’t you see that your soldiers are cripples or 
dandies? They are without muffiers or mittens and 
about their legs they have no proper clothes. How will 
they be able to comply with Russian habits? Our 
cabbage soup will make them bloated, and the gruel 
will sicken them. Those who survive the winter will 
not survive the frost at the January feast of the Magi. 
Outside our houses they will shiver; in the vestibule 
their teeth will chatter; inside the heat and air will 
suffocate them; on the stove where we sleep they will 
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broil. So what is the need of talking? Your head will 
be broken as often as a pitcher goes to the well for 
water. Others before you have learnt the lesson. There 
was Charles of Sweden, his pure royal blood tasted 
a nip of Russian frost. And there were other rabbits 
too. There were Poles and Tartars and if you look 
about at the hills of graves outside of Moscow you 
will see how our forefathers have dealt with them- 
Under the mushrooms of earth lie their bones. Do 
you think Moscow is a city? It is an Empire. And 
what is your Empire? Whom have you left? At home 
in France remain only the lame, the blind, the old 
women and the fatherless children. But Russia; do 
you know what Russia is, you sillies? Enlisted are 
600,000 longbeards of experience and 300,000 soldiers 
with brave chins, and 200,000 veterans who have come 
back to the ranks. All are soldiers and heroes. They 
believe in one God and obey one Tzar, and all make 
the sign of the cross—for all are brothers. And so you 
come to us. Well then, come along! We shall depend 
on white Russia to drive you out and in Poland we 
will bury you. As one makes his bed so he sleeps. 
Therefore you should reflect, do not go further, do 
not start the dance. About face! Go home! Or 
from generation to generation you will remember 
what stuff the Russian nation is made of.” Having 
spoken Tchikhirine broke into song and went on. 
The people who heard his words approved of them 
and said that he had well spoken and that his words 
were the truth. 

What Count Rostopchin wanted to say in his penny 
leaflets, he said through the mouth of his invented 
character Tchikhirine, whom he pictured always a 
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bit tipsy and overflowing in his words. He also in¬ 
vented other scenes with holy men and even popular 
saints who spoke their free opinions about the French. 
Some of these leaflets sold as many as five thousand 
in a day. 

In the last week before the arrival of the French, 
however, these literary attempts were abandoned and 
now the priests and self-appointed prophets of Mos¬ 
cow took their turn and quoted passages from holy 
books predicting Napoleon’s downfall. Voices were 
said to have been heard in graveyards and rumors 
were current of many strange signs seen in the 
heavens. 

Count Rostopchin had spent so much time making 
himself agreeable and doing useless tasks that many 
of his main duties remained unaccomplished. True 
enough the treasures of the Crown were safely re¬ 
moved and some of the precious holy church objects 
with them, but there still remained on the thirteenth 
of September great stores of flour, liquor and pro¬ 
visions. There were also in the Kremlin arsenal 60,000 
rifles with a good supply of cartridges, as well as 15 0 
small cannon and vast bins filled with sulphur and 
saltpeter, the ingredients of gunpowder. In the hos¬ 
pital still remained 10,000 wounded. 

And now it was too late. 

During the nights of the fourteenth and fifteenth. 
Count Rostopchin rushed about giving orders for the 
disposal or destruction of the wares to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Only about 
J0,000 inhabitants now remained in the- city. The 
sight of the desolate streets and the shops closed with 
iron shutters diffused a spirit of general abandon- 
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ment. Added to this came a final proclamation from 
the little man in big shoes. Count Rostopchin ad¬ 
dressed the people: "We will defend Moscow to the 
very last extremity; that the courts are already closed 
is of no consequence. We need no tribunals to try the 
guilty. I order you to arm yourselves. Take up hatch¬ 
ets and pitchforks, for the French are no heavier than 
a sheaf of corn. Here is what they look like! Bring 
forward the prisoner!” 

They led before the people a tiny dwarfed French¬ 
man selected from those who were captured. The 
people hissed at him as he was led across the Kremlin 
yard. 

"Now you see what they are. Give them no com¬ 
fort. Await the signal which I will give to you. The 
bells will be rung. Then give them no comfort. Re¬ 
duce them to powder. Now, I will order a special 
mass to be said for the wounded and priests will bless 
them with holy water and pray for their speedy re¬ 
covery.” 

Beds, wagons, old bits of lumber, wheels of carts, 
tables of heavy polished wood, contents of whole gar¬ 
rets and the debris of cellars were now dragged into 
the streets to make barriers against the enemies. The 
large wooden gates of the city were closed and locked. 
And when these wooden gates were locked the iron 
doors of the Moscow prison were opened. A thousand 
or more prisoners with heads shaved on one side, still 
in chains, were marched into the Kremlin yard. Here 
their iron , cuffs were unlocked and the chains fell 
to their feet. Rostopchin stood on the red stone steps 
from which the ancient Tzars reviewed their subjects 
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and cried out to the prisoners: "I give you freedom! 
To all. To all but one. Bring him here.” 

A young prisoner who was arrested for being a 
spy was led to the steps. His father, who had heard of 
the sudden release, was now running across the yard. 

"Russia has only one unfaithful subject, and he is 
now before us,” said the governor. 

The old father now neared the steps and cried to 
the governor. "I am his father but his soul is black. 
I do not come to plead for him. I come to tell you 
that his soul is black. Black! Black!” he cried and 
with these words he spat full into the face of the 
youth. 

This was signal enough. A cavalry officer drew his 
saber and struck down the youth. He did not die at 
once but lay mortally wounded beside the steps. 

Rostopchin cried out: "The rest of you are free. 
Free! Do your duty. Remember your God. Divide into 
troops of ten each. Appoint leaders for your divisions 
and give the enemy what is his due.” 

"Hurray!” they cried. Some lifted the chains from 
the pavement and ran forward to strike the youth 
at the foot of the red steps. As they did so they cried 
out, "Traitor! Traitor!” 

Rostopchin departed in haste and a loud-spoken, 
fat and grimy prisoner mounted the steps. He was a 
Danton in type. He was a leader among men. 

"Rogues, beggars and sneak-thieves,” he cried out 
in his hoarse rough voice that sounded something like 
the chorus of crows on the battlefield. "Listen you 
. . . Quiet! You have now achieved the main thing. 
You are delivered and you are free. It has not cost 
you a penny. You don’t deserve it because you are 
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pigs. You know it! Among ourselves we need not be 
polite. Now you are free. Our good governor—God 
preserve him!—^has delivered us. Do not forget that 
the good Lord has delivered the soul of all Mankind. 
Behave accordingly. His instructions are holy and now 
because you are free you must obey. Obey! For you 
are swine and you do not deserve this.” 

“You are the same yourself!” cried one of the men. 

“Shut up. You know what you are. Among our¬ 
selves there need be no . . . Listen to what I tell 
you. You are now free. You are gentlemen; behave 
accordingly. Do not forget that a gentleman acts with 
dignity. And you—^you dirty pickpockets—^listen to 
what I say. No finger work from you! Do you hear? 
No finger work. If I catch you doing any finger 
work it will be the end of you. Myself: I will hang 
you.” 

"Who are you? You are no judge over us. You killed 
your own brother. You have no right to talk!” 

“Shut up! I know what I did. You all know why 
my feet drag so heavily. There are no secrets be¬ 
tween us. The blood of man must some day be puri¬ 
fied. The sun will bake it and the frost will freeze it 
and set free the soul. I know what I did. Christ de¬ 
livers us all. Christ himself. Now cross yourselves and 
fear God, you dirty dogs. [They crossed themselves.] 
No, I am no judge over you but I say to you that 
now you have your chance. Now you can show what 
you are. Now you can redeem yourselves. You have 
heard the words of our good governor. Divide up 
into tens. He has set you free because after all—^pick¬ 
pockets or whatever you are—^you are Russians. And 
I too am Russian. And even a Russian pig is better 
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the walls of the city. A hundred yards away they 
stopped. The officers gathered on a small hill in a field 
beside the city gate. 

“Why are we waiting?” asked Andre of a young 
officer. 

“We are waiting for the city to surrender,” replied 
Captain de Rossel. 

“But their bells are ringing.” 

“That is nothing. They must come forward. The 
governor and his burghers must come forward and 
formally surrender. The commanders have prepared 
a bill of demands.” 

They waited. 

Scouts were sent into the city. 

They returned soon, out of breath, and running 
across the field to the marshals. 

“It is deserted. All deserted!” they cried as they 
ran. 

“Deserted! Impossible,” was the reply. “We must 
know the truth of it. Go and bring us the burghers.” 

“There are none,” they cried. 

Murat stepped forward. “Since they wish it,” he 
said, “let us enter. They are strange people. Perhaps 
they do not know how to surrender.” 

The drums and bugles sounded. Once more the 
lines formed. 

And now the siege engine, the single siege engine 
that had been dragged by oxen across the entire 
breadth of Europe was rolled forward. Forty men 
pulled at the ropes and soon the battering ram was 
against the huge wooden doors. The rusty chains 
squeaked as the log swung back and forward. Three 
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heavy blows raised a cloud of dust and ripped the 
doors from their hinges. They fell with a crash. 

Behind the doors were a handful of drunken pris¬ 
oners ready to receive the visitors. Some of them grew 
wild at the sight of the French troops and with great 
difficulty were quieted. One rushed at them with a 
pitchfork and when he was overpowered and the 
weapon taken from him he snatched a knife and 
rushed at the troops. Leon, the tailor’s son, shot him 
with his pistol. The convicts snatched up the body 
of their dead companion and ran with him through 
one of the side streets. They found an empty house 
and rushed in. Here they placed their friend on a 
velvet couch and loosened his clothes; but he was 
already dead. 

In the meantime troops were marching into the 
abandoned city. The streets were dead and deserted. 
Doors of many houses stood open. Wherever they 
looked they saw places where the living had been; but 
now all was silent as death. 

What their eyes saw their hearts refused to believe. 

The roll was called. 

Andre had escaped all misfortune. He now threw 
away his rifle. It was too heavy for him and he carried 
instead a saber and pistol. He and Leon were still 
together. 

Leon was slowly recovering from his broken arm 
which was still in splints though he could help him¬ 
self a bit with the fingers that protruded from the 
bandages. 

Their friend, the old guard, was badly wounded 
and they had seen him for a moment in a wagon 
driving behind one of the regiments. The boys would 
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keep their eyes open and now that they had reached 
their winter quarters they would no doubt find the 
old man as soon as he arrived. 

Captain de Rossel, special aide to Marshal Davoust, 
had been greatly weakened by dysentery. He had re¬ 
covered quickly, but the lack of proper food kept 
him constantly on the verge of collapse. His friend 
Simon was killed on the field of battle. 

Those who now entered the city were the for- 
tunates of the army that had so far swept all before 
them. They had won at every skirmish and at every 
battle they had emerged the victors, driving the 
enemy into retreat. But the cost of these victories 
need not be reckoned. Only 90,000 men remained. 

They went about the empty city and arranged first 
for the housing of the wounded. Several mansions and 
abandoned palaces were soon turned into hospitals. 
The officers took up quarters in a number of large 
buildings grouped together. They sent out scouts to 
locate the provisions and warehouses. 

The men found things to eat in the shops and in the 
homes of those few inhabitants who remained behind. 
There were strict orders against looting and the 
soldiers paid for what they got in paper rubles that 
were given them by their officers. The people ac¬ 
cepted this money without question and only several 
remarked that these crisp rubles seemed pinker than 
their old soiled money. 

The first day each was for himself. They found 
shelter where they could and soon it grew dark. A 
street patrol was appointed. Now and then shots were 
heard but the night revealed nothing. 
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The prisoners in one of the mansions were now 
drinking spirits and eating large hunks of black bread. 
They sang some of their prison songs and laughed 
and cried. They sang the song of the robber chief 
who loved a baroness and feeling his power over his 
men weakened he threw her into the river; and they 
also sang: 

Ten, ten, ten. 

All together we are ten» 

One is red. 

One is white. 

One is dead 
But we are ten. 

Ten, ten, ten. 


At night the drums and trumpets sounded. Several 
fires had broken out in different parts of the city 
and the weary soldiers were sent posthaste to check 
the flames. 

The air was frosty and the troops warmed them¬ 
selves beside the blazing buildings before they set to 
work to extinguish the flames. 


24 

But now for five days and five nights the fires oc¬ 
curred. The primitive fire apparatus of the city was 
found out of order and useless. The criminals at 
large as well as some of the natives of Moscow set 
fire to whatever remained in the way of stores and 
provisions. Four hundred were caught making fires. 
They were court-martialed, all tried at once, and shot 
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in the public squares. Their bodies were carted off 
to the river and thrown in. 

What remained of the criminals, now from fear 
sought safety in the old prison. Once more they en¬ 
tered the place from which they were liberated and 
now they locked themselves in. The walls were high, 
the gates were strong, and here they felt safe. Some 
ventured out at night under cover of darkness but 
they returned before morning. 

Every day it grew colder and colder. 

When the doors were opened beneath the vast bins 
of flour discovered by the soldiers, it was found to be 
wet. A gray thick pasty mass poured out slowly into 
the streets. How long would it take to freeze? 

Reports now came to Moscow that the Russian 
general Tschitschagov had returned from Turkish 
battlefields with 50,000 fresh Cossack troops. Among 
these men were regiments of Caucasians and Tartars 
from Turkestan. They wore barbaric costumes and 
high astrakhan hats, and carried silver daggers, and 
long rifles. These troops were encamped to the south¬ 
east of Moscow and blocked the retreat to a warmer 
climate. But they would not dare come any closer. 

Every hour it grew colder. 

There was no question of battle. Murat pursued 
some Cossacks into one of the distant suburbs. There 
they came upon a large country estate, the house and 
stable all in flames. On the gate was a note written in 
French with a neat hand. It read: “In Moscow I have 
left you a fine house containing furniture, imported 
and domestic, to the value of a million rubles. But 
that is all I will give. This old homestead I give to the 
flames.” The paper was signed, "Colonel Burin.” The 
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name was entirely unknown to any of the French 
ofl&cers. 

In Moscow orders were issued for the soldiers to 
strip the Kremlin churches of everything that covild 
serve for trophies of war. Because the Russians them¬ 
selves set fire to their holy city and because of con¬ 
quest these objects were claimed rightly to belong to 
the victors. 

There was also a gigantic gold cross on the steeple 
of Ivan the Great. This was ordered removed by 
Napoleon, for he determined that it should adorn 
the dome of the Invalides at Paris. The soldiers from 
General feble’s pontoon division worked on the steeple 
removing the cross. Black crows flew around them and 
screeched. The cold made their fingers numb and 
they were forced to descend every half-hour. The 
black birds seemed to desire to defend the cross, their 
thick croaking unnerved the men. It was two days 
before the giant cross, the proud golden ornament 
of the steeple of Ivan the Great, lay flat on the stones 
in the square before the church. 

The cross itself was made of sheet copper, rein¬ 
forced with an iron rod that ran through. The sheets 
had been rolled and riveted together before the gold 
leaf was applied. The gold was covered with a heavy 
coat of varnish to protect it from the weather. The 
men who had lowered it to the ground stood around 
it. 

“How long do you think it would take to make one 
of these?” asked one. 

"An exact copy could be made in two weeks with¬ 
out the gold,” another answered. 

"Two weeks! Nonsense! What is it? Nothing but 
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riveted copper plates on a wrought-iron frame. In 
the Pullie shop where I worked in Paris we could have 
made the whole thing between two Sundays. All 
except the gold leaf.” This was the verdict of one of 
the chief mechanics. He blew on his cold hands as 
he spoke. 

"As for the gold,” added another, “that could all 
be done in two days. One day to lay it on and another 
day to lacquer it over. I have seen them do whole 
carriages and big carved shields in less time. And here 
we spent two whole days in wind and cold all for 
nothing.” 

"Nothing! You call it nothing,” said one of the 
petty oflScers. "The big cross from the holy tower! 
Nothing. A trophy of conquest, a shining symbol 
that will ever remind the people of Paris of what we 
have done. . . .This you call nothing!” 

"We could have made a new one at home in less 
than two weeks.” 

"But would it be the same? Where would be the 
glory of it?” 

"And what kind of glory is this? Here we have 
torn a gilded ornament from the top of an enemy’s 
holy place. For two days we worked. Scaffolds, ladders, 
ropes and everything were needed. Our hands froze 
but at last we got it down. Here it is. Now we can 
sit on it. But is this the end? No. A wagon without 
sides will have to be made so that the arms can hang 
out. Two oxen and six men will be needed to cart it 
across Russia, across Poland, over the rivers of Prussia 
and through a good part of France, and in the end 
what is it?” He tapped the hollow metal cross. It 
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sounded. "It is nothing but a few copper plates riveted 
together.” 

“That’s what I said.” 

"No,” cried the officer. "No, it is a prize. You 
cannot value it by assay and you cannot weigh its 
glory. It is more than a few copper plates joined to¬ 
gether. It is a souvenir of Moscow and they who look 
at it will ever be reminded of us who conquered the 
holy city of Russia.” 

"Conquered! What did we conquer? A few crim¬ 
inals? A handful of inhabitants. Empty houses. Wares 
of destroyed provisions. A deserted city—a graveyard 
cold and dreary. What did we conquer?” 

"I say we drove them into the wilderness.” 

"And we ourselves—where are we? Here we have 
won a wilderness of houses. A forest where the trees 
have no leaves. Everything stripped or burnt. What 
did we conquer? Name it!” 

"The golden cross!” cried one. "That’s what we 
conquered, a golden ornament! Ha, ha!” 

"That’s just what I said. The whole damn thing 
could be made in the Pullie shop in less than a week. 
I know. Many an ornament we built.” 

"Fools!” cried the officer. "I tell you that this is a 
prize. Can you weigh the ribbon of the Legion? Can 
you measure the glory of conquest? Can you tell 
me how long it is between defeat and victory? . . .” 

"Paris! Paris!” cried one of them. "Moscow to Paris! 
That’s how long it is.” 

"Do not listen to him, his reason is upset. I tell 
you this golden cross is a trophy of pur victory and 
it will shine on the dome of the Invalides. It will in- 
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spire the young and fill them with pride for their fore¬ 
fathers. It is a symbol of victory.” 

"Bah! Symbol of a sick victory! Everyone is sick 
or dead. The horses are sick, the men are starved. 
There are no warm clothes left us and no shoes. The 
enemy who could have provided for us has moved 
away and still you call it a symbol of victory.” 

"Be careful, you. Be careful what you say or I shall 
report you. You cannot talk treason and not . . .” 

"Treason yourself! Didn’t I see you attack that 
woman in the yard yesterday and take her flannel 
petticoat away from her? There it is under your coat. 
You cannot deny it. Here I will pull it out for you!” 

"Stop! Let me alone. I was forced to do it. Let me 
go. It was cold on the steeple. It is only a rag. They 
have plenty and we have none. Stop, don’t pull it 
out! Let me alone.” 

But the other pulled and pulled and out came the 
red petticoat. They all laughed. But the cold made 
them stamp their feet and blow on their hands. 

They laughed, but inwardly they thought it a 
clever scheme. 

That very afternoon they set out in parties of twos 
and threes to waylay what women they could find 
and take from them their shawls, mufflers, petticoats 
or anything that looked warm. 

At the same time peasants in the outlying country, 
induced by the high prices paid for provisions, began 
bringing food into the city but this only lasted for a 
short time. Many were robbed by troops who had no 
money and many also lost their sheepskin coats and 
warm hats besides. The few that were well paid on 
the first or second visit now suflered serious loss and 
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spread the report about the suburbs and countryside. 
The result of this was that the others feared to come 
into Moscow and no further provisions were brought. 

The women now were reduced to sackcloth and bits 
of felt sewn together. They armed themselves with 
kitchen knives to protect even these miserable rag 
coverings. 

But there was still wood in short logs, piled in long 
lines along the river docks. To these the troops helped 
themselves. Each soldier carried two short logs through 
the streets. And now in the public squares bonfires 
were lit so that those who required to go about could 
stop and warm themselves. 

The Grand Army had aged. The men were heavily 
bearded and the boys looked ashen-gray and wrinkled. 
All were hungry and cold. 

At first it seemed a joke to have one’s legs tied up 
in heavy cloths and have wrapped about one’s head 
a red petticoat. In the beginning the men cut off the 
crocheted edges of the women’s garments or tucked 
out of sight the embroidered parts, but soon they grew 
accustomed to the sight and it did not matter. They 
used whatever they could get. In the wardrobes of 
deserted mansions they found silken gowns, lace, 
velvet bodices, fur-trimmed jackets and a variety of 
undergarments. They used all. 

Through a good part of the night the bearded men 
of the Grand Army, with eyes sunk dead into their 
sockets, with cheek bones protruding, with noses red 
from cold, feet bound in cloths and dressed in frag¬ 
ments of women’s garments, warmed' themselves be¬ 
fore the bonfires in the streets. To keep warm they 
danced in the flickering yellow light, blew on their 
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hands and stamped their numb feet. Clouds of vapor 
steamed from their mouths and crusts of milky ice 
formed on their mustaches and beards. 

Satin, silk and lace were seen under their military 
coats and with many no compromise was made and 
long velvet or flannel dresses were worn over their 
trousers. Some had mantillas. Some had togas. There 
were patches of vermilion and magenta, and there 
was also sky-blue, pink and royal purple. From afar 
it resembled a gay carnival of old Italian times but 
from near—from close one could see that the eyes of 
the men spoke out with hunger and desolate longing. 

It was cold. 

They stood before the blazing flames at night. They 
swung their arms; they stamped their feet. Long shad¬ 
ows of these weird figures were cast along the streets 
and up across the buildings. The ghostly yellow light 
of the flames lit up everything. They moved about 
silently from one fire to another. The smoke black¬ 
ened their faces until some resembled negroes. More 
wood was thrown on the flames and a lively shower 
of sparks flew into the air as each log fell into the 
blaze. The officers as well as the men were dressed in 
women’s clothes. As their uniforms were in most cases 
covered over, it was impossible to tell their rank; 
neither did it seem to matter for strict military eti¬ 
quette and discipline had long been abandoned. 

The color of it all and the nocturnal fantasy only 
added to its strange terror. 

It was horrible. It was grim. 

They danced more and more for every hour the air 
grew rarer, clearer and colder. 
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Andre and Leon attached themselves to a fire-fight¬ 
ing brigade. New fires were constantly occurring but 
now not so much from intention as from accident. 
Flying sparks from street fires caught on the wooden 
roofs of cottages, and soldiers in their eagerness to get 
warm overheated many of the peculiar Russian stoves. 
Many sooty chimneys caught fire. At one time the 
entire heart of the city was aflame and the officers, 
including the Emperor who had taken up quarters in 
the Kremlin, were routed. 

The water in most places was found frozen and 
could not be used to fight the fire. Pails of sand and 
earth were held in readiness but they had little effect. 
The main work was done with hooks and axes. The 
men beat the flames with brooms and tried to prevent 
their spreading. Fortunately there was little wind; 
otherwise the entire city would have been destroyed 
in one large conflagration. But the flames, first here 
and then there, had in four weeks destroyed a good 
half of the buildings. The smoldering ruins sent up 
straight thin lines of smoke. 

The broken arm that Leon had suffered was now 
nearly healed but it was a bit crooked for the bones 
had not been set properly. The old man was also on 
hand, recovered in health, but his eyes were sadly 
sunk and the ice in his matted beard seemed never 
to thaw. 

He discovered a small abandoned mansion to which 
he moved with two old cronies and the boys. All 
together they were fine. While the boys were out 
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fighting fires the old veterans were bundling up the 
household effects. Mirrors, sideboards, chairs, couches, 
copper kitchen pots, carpets, in fact everything was 
being tied up and bundled. This they considered their 
rightful booty. This the reward of victory. They 
would take it all back to France. 

Every day reviews were held in the square before 
the Kremlin and honors were profusely distributed 
to the men. But their faces were sad and their bodies 
dispirited. There was a vacancy in their eyes—a 
vacancy that only France could fill. Their faces 
seemed to turn west with the setting sun. There, 
where the sun was setting, hundreds of leagues away, 
it was warm. There was France. There was home! 

For a moment the old spirit was revived. A store¬ 
house filled with leather had been discovered and the 
tanned skins distributed to the men. The old soldier, 
wise in necessity, secured, by quarreling and threats, 
enough leather for the household. He resoled their 
boots and had enough left to split and make into 
short leggings. 

Then suddenly came the news of Murat’s defeat. In 
pursuit of the Russians he had lost his cavalry. The 
next day orders came to burn the rifles of the French 
wounded in Moscow. This flame could warm nobody. 
The French wounded now numbered twelve hundred. 
They were moved and placed in the hospitals that 
contained Russian wounded. Everyone knew what 
this meant. The army would soon move and this was 
a measure of protection. 

The very next day orders were given for the aban¬ 
donment of Moscow. A great commotion followed. 
Wagons, carts and even wheelbarrows were loaded 
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with booty and loot and driven by captive Russians 
through the southern gate of the city. The great arms 
of the golden cross, torn from the tower of Ivan the 
Great, hung over the sides of the road; it was dragged 
in a cart by four horses. 

Murat returned for fresh troops which were picked 
from the long lines of men. Besides the wagons of 
cumbersome furniture and the carts filled with the 
wounded that could be moved, many women and 
other inhabitants fearing that the returning Cossacks 
would kill them for having remained with the enemy 
joined the French ranks. Russian girls became volun¬ 
tary captives and trailed behind. They sang their 
plaintive melodies as they marched along. 

Some of the oflScers objected to the wagon loads of 
booty being taken away by the men but others pacified 
them by saying that the wagons would prove useful 
for wounded when the time arrived. In the distance 
the booming of Russian cannon was heard. And as 
soon as the last lines had passed through the gate a 
great explosion told them that the ancient and proud 
fortress of the Tzars had been blown up by the active 
rear guard. 

Andre, Leon, the old soldier and two veterans had 
loaded two wagon loads of booty and were driving 
along when the lines were searched for able men to 
join Murat and his advance guard. They turned over 
the care of their wagons to comrades and all five went 
forward. At a side road horses were waiting for them, 
and these they mounted in order to overtake the 
column and catch up with the advance guard. The 
five rode together as one. The two boys, both cor- 
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porals, were the officers in this party but they shared 
the responsibility with their old soldier friend. 

All afternoon they rode and soon darkness, the 
darkness of the Russian winter night that lasted six¬ 
teen hours, fell upon them. They rested, stopped at 
peasant huts in search of food but found only some 
gruel which they devoured greedily. Soon the black of 
night closed in upon them and they lost their way. 

How far ahead of the main retreating army they 
were they did not know. How far it was to Murat 
they also did not know. All they knew was that the 
direction lay south toward a town called Kresno. 

They decided to halt at a deserted hut. Here they 
built a fire of pine branches, but the frozen green 
twigs refused to burn and it was with great difficulty 
that they started up the flame. Outside the cold was 
penetrating, but the air was dry and still. 

At the break of day they went into the woods in 
search of some wild beast or roots or anything at all 
that could serve as food. They took with them their 
muskets and the boys had their pistols ready but noth¬ 
ing could be found. They tried to pull up some roots 
but the ground was frozen and the branches snapped 
in their hands. Soon they came to some open fields 
through which a country road traveled. On the other 
side were more woods. 

The old soldier said, "Here there should be crows 
and if we wait under cover they will think we are dead 
and come over us. In the open fields we can shoot 
them. The meat is tough but we can boil them and 
make soup.” 

Here they remained waiting for crows. But the 
crows did not come. Suddenly they heard a shot and 
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this was followed by several more. They looked about 
but could see nothing. Then they heard the breaking 
of branches and at the other end of the fields they 
saw a French officer on horseback come out of the 
woods. His horse reared and he quickly dismounted 
drawing his pistol. 

While this was going on four Cossacks in long black 
cloaks with large white astrakhan hats crept, muskets 
in hand, along the road that divided the two fields. 
They cocked their guns and fired at the officer who 
now took cover behind a tree stump. His horse fell in 
the first volley and he returned two shots from his 
pistol. 

This was sufficient. The three men and two boys 
who were lying in wait for crows now opened fire. 
The Cossacks turned about surprised. Two of them 
now trained their guns to the edge of the woods 
while the other two started ofiF along the road. They 
were easy marks and as they ran both were killed. 
But the two that remained in the road continued 
shooting. The French officer now came forward with 
pistol in hand, moving a bit to the right to be out of 
the line of fire, and shot as many cartridges as he 
could. Two more volleys came from the crow hunters 
and this ended the Cossack assault. All four lay dead 
in the road and of the crow hunters only one was hit 
by a ball that merely grazed a shoulder. That was all. 

The officer came forward. Under the collar of his 
coat they could see the gold braid and uniform that 
designated the rank of a marshal. 

"What regiment are you from?” he asked. 

"Number four!” replied the old soldier. "We were 
sent to join the advance guard.” 
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"How many are you?” 

"All you see. Only five. Others left before us and 
others were being sent on after.” 

"Where is your officer?” 

"We have none. Only the two little corporals.” 

He turned to the boys. 

"Are you in charge?” 

"Yes, sir.” 

"Do you know who I am?” 

"Yes, sir. You are his Highness the King of Italy 
and general of the advance guard.” 

Murat smiled and as he did so turned his head in 
the direction of the four dead Cossacks. 

"It was a near thing. I will not forget it. . . . 
Where are your horses?” 

"We left them at the hut where we spent the night. 
We came through the woods to hunt.” 

"Hunt?” 

"Yes, your Highness, we are hungry. We had hardly 
anything at all yesterday.” 

"Come, let us get on. Lead me to where your 
horses are. I will take one. You go back and take the 
saddle and bags from my dead horse and deliver them 
to my men. You will find them only three leagues 
ahead. Here you report and await my return. They 
will give you food.” 

He took one of the horses and rode on. The two 
boys now rode in one saddle and in a short time they 
reported to the officers’ camp of the advance guard. 
The officers were stationed in a large abandoned coun¬ 
try house, the former home of a wealthy Russian 
merchant prince. 

Murat returned in the afternoon and immediately 
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issued orders for a general retreat. The advance guard 
was now ordered back to join the head of the main 
army. He sent for the two boys and the three men 
who were in the party of crow hunters. 

“You shall all be rewarded,” he said. “I owe my 
life to you. When we took possession of this house we 
found in the cellar two chests of gold florins. They 
are yours. Divide them equally. But take them away 
at once. Get one of the carriages from the stable, 
harness your horses and join your old division at once. 
We are to meet the main army tomorrow.” 

They stood in amazement. It took them a little 
while to recover. 

They selected the best coach of the three in the 
stable. They took the fancy one that had a leather- 
covered top and silvered trimmings. The two chests 
of gold were brought up. The coins, in bags, were 
placed on the floor and seat of the carriage. The 
springs bent under the load. They removed the sad¬ 
dles from three of the horses which they harnessed to 
the shafts of the carriage while they tied the fourth 
behind. 

Several companies of the advance guard now lined 
up ready to march. They cheered them as they passed. 
Murat himself stood at the gate and saluted. The two 
boys and the old soldier were on the driver’s box. The 
two others were inside sitting on the bags of gold. 

But a light snow—the first real snow of the year— 
had now begun to fall. It was fine and dry and before 
they had gone very far the fields were white and the 
roads were blotted out. 
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It soon became difficult to drive the carriage. Two 
of them walked ahead and led the horses. Several times 
the coach got into a ditch and only the weight of the 
gold kept it from overturning. 

The dry powdery snow on the frosty ground caused 
the horses to slide. Their shoes were not adapted for 
Russian winter. At every few paces one or other of 
the horses fell. The horses of the Russians were shod 
with shoes containing short stubby spikes that pre¬ 
vented slipping and this was another of the little 
unforeseen things that added greatly to the army’s 
disaster. 

The carriage rolled on. The weight was heavy. The 
springs bent low under the load. Here was a prize 
worthy of a king! Here was the reward of valor! 

When they stopped to rest they opened one of the 
bags and counted the shining gold coins. The bag con¬ 
tained two hundred pieces. But the bags were piled up 
on each other in such a way that it was not possible to 
see at once how many there were. It was sufficient to 
realize that there was more than plenty even if divided 
by five. 

The horses breathed with difficulty, the cold had 
frozen the vapor in their nostrils and congealed it 
to a mass of ice. Horses cannot breath through their 
mouths. It became necessary for the boys to pull the 
ice out of the horses’ bleeding nostrils every quarter 
of an hour. But on they went. 

While on their way they heard a few shots in the 
distance and quickly took up their guns but they 
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could see nothing through the falling snow. At last, 
after a most perilous journey they were overtaken by 
the first returning troops of the advance guard. This 
made it easier for them to locate the road. 

Suddenly they saw before them the main road into 
which they were to turn. Here the army was on the 
march. The dry cold had loosened the spokes in the 
hubs of the wagons and they creaked and grunted as 
they rolled past. The horses stumbled and fell at every 
few yards. The colorful women’s garments bundled 
about the soldiers were now covered with snow. Their 
faces were hardly recognizable. Ice formed on their 
eyelashes and beards. All was gray and white. Their 
eyes looked out with silent longing. The gilded cross 
stretched its arms across the road and allowed nothing 
to pass ahead. An officer tried to pass it by going 
around one of the arms but his horse slipped off the 
road and broke one of its legs. Once certain of the 
extent of the injury he drew his pistol and quickly re¬ 
lieved the beast of any suffering. 

This was a general signal for those near. The men 
left their lines and cut the flesh from the horse. A 
small fire was built. They roasted the meat at the 
point of their bayonets and after eating they went 
back for more. Fifty or more men and several women 
had stopped to eat the dead horse. There were several 
children, too, belonging to the wives of officers, who 
paused for a mouthful or merely to warm themselves 
for a minute at the fire. All were silent. 

There was no discipline possible. There was no 
order. Officers and men were alike. Men and women 
were alike. The line seemed endless. It stretched like a 
string of dark gray beads across the white landscape. 
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The light cannon was still with them. The hospital 
wagons were well in front. The long carts laden with 
booty and loot followed. The wagons containing the 
army treasury in chests, the muster rolls in their heavy 
leather tubes—the rolls that once listed half a million 
men—^were under the protection of the Old Guard. 

All this the boys could see from the side road as 
they waited for a good opening in the line. Now they 
turned in and were again part of the main division of 
the Grand Army. At the first halt they would try 
and seek out the comrades into whose charge they 
had given two wagons of valuable furniture. This they 
decided to present to them. The gold that they had 
won was sufficient. It was heavy and its responsibility 
was great. 

Along the road more and more fires were built 
and every shot that was heard announced the death of 
another horse. Several times the snow stopped falling 
but in this interval it seemed to grow still colder. 

On the third day of march they expected an attack 
from the enemy. A snow-covered field was selected as 
a battle ground, but the enemy was nowhere to be 
seen. By all the common rules of warfare, three days 
would have been sufficient for the Russians to try to 
head off the retreating lines. But again they blundered. 
Instead of advancing upon the weakened and starved 
army the Russians had retreated! 

Again on the first of November they waited thirty- 
six hours to see if an attack would be made but while 
the Russians were already in action, they were, because 
of a series of blunders, still too far behind. 

The retreat went on. Marshal Davoust with his aides 
tried to make order out of chaos and to introduce 
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regularity and discipline. They took charge of the rear 
guard. It was here that the enemy would now attack 
if they attacked at all. The country about was com¬ 
pletely devastated, houses were demolished, and the 
very trees at the roadside were burnt to their roots. 

In the tracks of the retreating army were bands of 
stragglers, skeletons of horses, half-burnt wagons and 
fancy pieces of furniture. The army had torn the 
road with deep ruts and left the bridges behind them 
broken. Each corps cared for itself alone. The rear 
guard tried to cover up as well as they could the 
wrecks left behind. They did not want the enemy to 
see the evidences of their condition. 

Small bands of Cossacks began attacking the rear. 
It was necessary to keep them off and drive ahead the 
stragglers who refused to keep to the road and often 
wandered far afield. They rode on horseback, in 
wagons, and many were on foot. But their spirit was 
broken and they seemed childishly indifferent. Be¬ 
cause of this it was difficult to move them on. 

After Gjetz the rear guard found the swamp of 
Zaimieze, without planks or bridge, completely filled 
with wrecked carriages and wagons. All night they 
worked dragging these out of the marsh in the very 
sight of the enemy whose drums were in their ears 
and whose night fires even lighted their labors. They 
could not yet decide to relinquish to the enemy so 
many trophies. They were too proud to display so 
much proof of their comrades’ disorder. In the morn¬ 
ing, pressed by the Cossacks, they moved forward 
again. 

Here the road was filled with marshy hollows and 
slopes as slippery as glass. The horses could not ob- 
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tain footing and every moment one or another horse 
fell. The famished soldiers immediately attacked the 
unfortunate beasts and cut them to pieces, boiling the 
bleeding flesh at fires that they kindled along the road. 

The artillery, however, presented a more noble 
aspect. These men, trained in the ways of honor, 
and with the pride of their school in their hearts, kept 
the stragglers and common soldiers away from the 
guns. Here when a horse fell it was replaced by one 
taken from one of the officers’ private carriages or 
from a wagon. At any cost the guns would not be 
left behind. When horses failed the men harnessed 
themselves to the lighter pieces, bound the ropes about 
their arms arid chests and dragged on. 

The Cossacks following the rear noticed this and 
feared to make an open attack upon so courageous 
and desperate a crew. They did, however, run up 
every now and again with small cannon mounted on 
sledges, and firing a broadside, quickly departed. 

During these days the temperature dropped to four 
degrees Fahrenheit. The first symptoms of the disease 
that was later known as "Russian Simpleton” began to 
be noticeable. The men began to show mental weak¬ 
ness, indifference of spirit, disregard for surroundings, 
and aspects of old age in which the mind and certain 
actions of the body return to a state of childhood. The 
stragglers threw away their guns and walked leaning 
on sticks, bodies bent and flesh wrinkled. They begged 
for food and when a horse was shot they burst into 
childish cries of joy. Tears often came to their eyes 
and streamed down their cheeks. Their lips were blue, 
their eyes dull, without luster. The men resembled 
walking cadavers and boys looked like ashen men of 
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eighty. But on they dragged; on and on. They cotild 
not tarry. 

Cold. 

The rear guard drove them on. The sight of the 
Cossacks told them it was necessary. Though without 
logic or reason, they still carried with them the im¬ 
pulse for self-preservation. They knew that if they 
stopped to rest they would sink to the ground and 
their lower extremities would become numb and they 
would be unable to rise again. Many had sunk along 
the road, their legs paralyzed, and had died with their 
pleading arms outstretched. These frozen figures were 
found naked, all skin and bones; their clothes were 
taken by those who still could go on. 

Cold. Cold. 

And as they tore the clothes from the frozen dead 
they said: "We soon will follow you. But still we are 
living; and the living must live and try our best. For¬ 
give us for now you need nothing while we have 
nothing!” 

Cold. Cold. Cold. 


27 

The carriage filled with gold now fell behind and 
was with the stragglers. One horse remained, one of 
the soldiers was dead, one was still alive, the old man, 
famished and in fever, was inside lying helplessly on 
the bags of gold. Andre and Leon together with the 
remaining soldier took turns leading the horse and 
pulling him up each time he fell. 
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Soon the soldier wearied. "Let us divide,” he said. 
"Each for himself.” 

"The gold is heavy. We need the carriage.” 

"There are sixty bags and there are four of us. Give 
me my share and I can carry it myself.” 

"But who will carry the old man?” asked the boys. 

"We have dragged him far enough. To all things 
there is a limit.” 

"If we leave him in the coach he will freeze,” said 
Leon. 

"And so we freeze instead. How long must we drag 
him? How long!” 

The old man heard what was said but he was too 
cold and wretched to reply. His eyes merely looked 
out at the white fields beside the road. He saw little 
birds in the sky flying south as fast as their flitting 
wings could carry them. Some froze in the air and 
fell lifeless into the fields. 

"Come, let us go on,” said the boys. "We joined 
together, we killed the Cossacks together. We saved 
the king together, and we were rewarded together. 
Let us remain together.” 

"But it grows heavier and heavier. With gold in our 
hands we could buy things.” 

"There is nothing to buy.” 

"Let us divide. Give me my share. And each of you 
take your share. Give the old man the horse; we will 
tie him to the saddle and we will be able to go on.” 

"The old man cannot ride. He is too weak.” 

"Then why don’t he die? How far must we drag 
him? How far! He is as good as dead but he pulls 
us into his grave. The living cannot support the dead. 
Why don’t he die?” 
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“Come, let us go on. Things will get better. If we 
only had a bit of food all would be well. Perhaps to¬ 
morrow there will be native huts. We can pay in gold 
for what we need. Come, let us stay together,” said 
Leon. 

“Yes, we are stronger together,” added Andre. “The 
old man will be better soon. You will see.” 

“No. I demand my share. You can keep the horse 
and the carriage but give me my gold! It is mine. 
I want it. I won’t go another step! Not one! Here! 
How far must we drag him!” 

They stopped. 

“There are sixty bags; give me fifteen.” 

“All right, take them.” 

Inside the coach lay the old man. He looked at them 
with pleading eyes. 

The soldier brought an old knapsack and filled it 
with the bags of gold. It held about ten or eleven bags. 
The rest he put in his arms, but when the knapsack 
was lifted to his back he bent under the load and put 
back the bags that his greedy hands had taken up. 

“It is enough,” he said. "I will do well to carry 
what is already on my back.” 

“Where will you take it?” 

“I will leave the road and go in to the farms. With 
gold in my hands the peasants will welcome me. I 
will have food and everything necessary. Then I will 
hire sleighs and they will drive me where I want. Gold 
will pay. Gold will pave a smooth road.” 

“They will kill you!” 

“No. No. I will pay them well. Each man for him¬ 
self. A time must come when the best of men must 
part. The living must hold on to life as best they can. 
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The dead must die and remain dead. Good-bye. Good 
luck and good-bye.” 

They saw him leave the road and walk through the 
fields. He bent under the load. At every few yards 
he stopped. At last he came to the top of a hill. A shot 
was heard and this was followed by a rifle volley. He 
fell wounded. 

"The Cossacks are here!” cried Andre. 

A feeble cry was taken up by the stragglers. "The 
Cossacks! The Cossacks!” 

On top of the hill the wounded soldier sat up and 
emptied his knapsack. The bags of gold fell about him. 
He opened them and ran his hands through the coins. 
Then he emptied them over his head. 

One after another he emptied the bags and as the 
gold showered over him, he cried: "I am rich. At last, 
I am rich. All my life I have been poor but now— 
now I am rich. . . . You must obey me. I am power¬ 
ful. You must do as I say. I have gold. Gold! Gold! 
. . . See, it’s gold. Mine through victory. Victory! 
Victory!” 

These words he cried out at the top of his voice and 
he was heard across the field. Large buzzards in the 
sky were flying southward. Many dropped frozen into 
the field with the large gold coins. 

"The Cossacks! The Cossacks!” came the cry. 

The rear guard sent mounted soldiers ahead to clear 
the road. They hurried on the stragglers and drove 
the wagons into the fields so they could roll through 
their cannon and take a position of advantage. 

Andre and Leon pulled at the traces and rolled the 
carriage on through the field. They were now between 
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the cannon of the rear guard and the approaching 
Cossacks. 

They halted. Two rifles were inside the carriage. 
The old man, weak as he was, would not relinquish 
one of the guns; although unable to leave the carriage 
he was ready to fight. But he knew the end was near. 

"Come here, my lads,” he said in a hoarse whisper. 
"Forget the gold and save yourselves from the Rus¬ 
sians. I will remain here to the end. Take the letter out 
of my pocket—this side. Take the letter and if you 
get back to France, which I pray God you will, take 
it to my sister. Forget the gold. My sister will reward 
you. Save yourselves.” 

But the Russians came over the hill in a black mass. 
Their loaded cannon were now in position on top of 
the hill. Their black forms cut the smooth sky line 
into a jagged and ugly silhouette. 

The first volley was theirs. The second came from 
the rear guard. The rear of the boys’ carriage was 
hit and collapsed. The horse was killed. The old man 
fired half a dozen shots from the carriage and then 
his gun was silent. 

Andre reached inside and pulled out the musket. 
From behind the dead horse they fired round after 
round. Leon was hit in the leg. The force of the bullet 
caused him to roll over twice. Andre grabbed him and 
pulled him to the back of the carriage. The Russians 
now came nearer. They pushed their cannon up. 
Once more their volley made the ground tremble. The 
horse, already dead, was hit full force by a large ball 
that opened him up from head to tail. It had missed 
the carriage by only a few yards. 

Again the Russians advanced. Now Andre dragged 
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Leon under the collapsed carriage. There was just 
space enough to lie. Half buried in the snow they 
could see the boots of the Cossacks and the hoofs of 
their artillery horses rush past them. 

The rear guard was holding them ofF as best it 
could. The stragglers were being driven forward and 
some were abandoned to the mercy of the Russians. 
There was no alternative. Back, back, they went, 
holding the Cossacks at bay with as little loss as pos¬ 
sible. 

Snow was again falling and night closed in upon 
them. The Cossacks did not return. Their shots were 
heard a mile away but the field was strewn with the 
wounded and the dead. 

Andre crawled out from under the carriage. The 
gold was still in its bags. The old man was lying 
dead over them. He pulled Leon out and stopped his 
bleeding wound with a cloth. At every few yards 
the clean white snow was stained with scarlet. Night 
quickly dropped its dark curtain over the horrors of 
the field. 

Andre tore some of the upholstery out of the car¬ 
riage and started a small fire. The horse nearby, com¬ 
pletely gutted by the cannon at close range, was lying 
hollow, so that you could see the cold winter sky 
through. This supplied them with some food. Next he 
pulled the corpse of the old soldier out of the carriage 
and taking it over the ground some distance away, 
drew the letter from the coat pocket, and covered 
the body with newly fallen snow. The bags of gold 
came next. These he took out three and four at once 
and hid them inside the dead horse. He crept into the 
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cadaver on his hands and knees to bury them deep. 
This took some time. 

In the meanwhile Leon was warming himself by 
the fire and holding the cloths about his leg. The snow 
now came down fast and the wind swept it in banks. 
The fire burned away quickly and Andre started 
breaking up the wrecked carriage to feed to the fiame 
but first he cut the leather from the top and placed 
the pieces under Leon; for as the fire burnt the snow 
melted and the frost in the ground became a pool of 
water. He saved the harness and the pistols, also a 
knapsack, but the rest went into the fiames; wheels, 
shafts, seats, body and all. 

Still the wind did not let up and the air bit colder 
and colder. At last they were forced by the extreme 
cruelty of the weather to climb into the hollow of 
the horse. The fire blazed on. The flames seemed to 
whistle as the wind blew through the burning wood. 
Leon was safe in the hollow of the horse reclining on 
the bags and Andre sat at the opening pistol in hand. 
Little warmth from the fire reached them but they 
were protected from the biting wind. 

“Hello! Hello!” came a cry in Russian from afar. 

Andre looked out but could see nothing. 

"Hello! Hello!” 

The night was now black and the flames of the fire 
prevented his seeing very far. He passed one of the 
pistols to Leon who cocked it and held it by him. 

“Hello! Hello! The devil take you, hello. Why 
don’t you answer?” 

In ^e light of the fire they saw a Russian ofl&cer 
without a hat, his head covered with snow and his 
coat open, approach pistol in hand. 
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"Answer me! Hello!” still in Russian. 

"Stop!” cried Andre. "Stop. We mean no harm to 
you. Wounded! Stop!” 

Now the officer broke out in French. "Then why 
didn’t you answer me when I called. Didn’t you hear 
me!” 

"We did, monsieur, but we didn’t understand 
what you said.” 

"I said Hello. That’s all—Hello.” 

"If we had known we should have answered.” 

"Who is 'we’.^ How many are you?” 

"We are two.” 

"Where is the other?” 

"In here, monsieur.” 

The officer looked into the dark extremity of the 
horse where Leon lay wounded. 

"I see. I see. What is this? What is here? What is 
it? Well, I declare; upon my word it is a horse. And 
you say you have someone inside!” 

"Wounded, monsieur. Wounded. ” 

"Where is he wounded?” 

"In the leg, monsieur. Please don’t touch him, let 
him be. I will care for him.” 

"Why should I touch him? My little fellow, why 
should one bother with little things. Haven’t I wor¬ 
ries enough?” 

He put his pistol away and warmed his hands at the 
fire. 

"Monsieur. We are wounded and if you don’t touch 
us we can pay you and pay you well.” 

"Ha, ha. You are little devils. Pay me with what?” 

"Monsieur, we will give you gold—a good deal. 
Only you must keep your word with us.” 
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"Ha, ha. You have already learnt our Russian tricks. 
But I tell you that you need have no fear. You can 
keep what you have and I will go away too. Who the 
devil can bother with it all? There you are. You have 
both. And you must know that I am not only a soldier 
but a gentleman besides. We are an old family. And 
in love or war we are always gentlemen.” 

He drew a flask of brandy from his pocket and 
took a drink. He offered the flask to Andre who 
reached into the horse and gave it to Leon. In a mo¬ 
ment he came out of the entrance of this grim grotto 
and offered the flask back to the Russian. 

"No, keep it. Give it back to your companion. 
Tell him he can keep it. I have drunk enough for 
eight men tonight. Three times I have gone across 
this cursed field. Three times and in this kind of 
weather. But now it is too dark to see. Three times 
and the devil take it. Lost is lost.” 

"You have lost something, monsieur?” 

"I have lost something that I would not have lost 
for all the world. My silver whip . . . But you 
couldn’t understand. . . . The devil take it. A little 
whip, and only silver, but its weight in gems would 
not replace it. It has been in our family for centuries. 
Could you believe it? But I tell you only the truth. 
Centuries—centuries! God knows how long. My fore¬ 
fathers used it to drive out the Tartars, and they used 
it in the wars with the Persians and against the Turks. 
How can I tell you? What can I say? It is only a little 
silver whip but I would not have lost it for all the 
world. The devil take it. You haven’t by any chance 
seen it?” 

"No, monsieur.” 
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"I tho’ught not.” 

"But we would give it up in a minute if we had 
found it/’ 

"You are a good boy, I can see you would. For cen¬ 
turies, God knows how long. And now gone!” He 
spoke childishly. 

"Someone will pick it up and give it back to you, 
you will see.” 

"No. I can feel it in my bones—it’s lost. This war 
was never any good from the start. Everything is 
lost or broken or delayed—the devil take it. This 
morning I lost a whole company of men. Do you 
know where they are? Well, I don’t either. But they 
can go to the devil; we have plenty of men.. . . And 
I lost my favorite horse; and in the afternoon I lost 
my hat . . . but there are other horses and other 
hats. Now here to add insult to an innocent victim, 
goes the whip and this I would not have lost for all 
the world. How my forefathers prized it! Did you 
ever hear of such a day? And I want you to know 
that while I am only a gentleman and z colonel, still 
my ancestors were princes. Princes of the blood and 
here I am and making a fine mess of things. I tell 
you, boys, it’s all no good.” 

He seemed ready to burst into tears. 

"It is cold there where you stand. Better button 
up your coat.” 

"I am warm. I have drunk enough to warm the 
north pole. I am warm but I lost a regiment, a horse, 
a hat and a silver whip. Find me only the little whip 
and I will present you with the rest.” 

He came to the hollow opening in the horse and 
sat down with Andre. 
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“And if you think that is all I lost you are greatly 
mistaken. With my own hands I set fire to the finest 
little estate in all the countryside. With my own 
hands. And I tied a note to the gate to tell your officers 
why I did it. A mansion in Moscow containing furni¬ 
ture,—and what fine furniture,—furniture to the 
value of a million rubles, I left behind and that was 
enough. Here I drew the line and with my own hands 
. . . The devil take it. My uncle always said I was a 
muddler. Well, that’s gone too but the little whip I 
never expected to lose. If you find it you will know 
that it is mine by the handle. It has a blue band 
enameled with Persian inscriptions. It also has an 
angel on the handle. It is a rare piece. Antique to 
the last degree and it whistles like a bird when you 
swish-itK^ind it and you can name your own reward. 
Ask anyone—any soldier will tell you where you can 
find me. Ask for Colonel Burin. We are an old 
family. Forefathers all princes . . . princes of the 
blood. Ask anyone.” 

“We will search in the morning, monsieur.” 

“That’s the good boys. Don’t you bother with this 
war business, just you find my whip for me. . . . 
Where do you come from?” 

“We attached ourselves to the rear guard.” 

“But before that?” 

“Before we were drummer boys.” 

“Now that’s a funny thing. My boys—I have two 
—wanted to be drummer boys. But I wouldn’t allow 
it. They are too young. They should go to school. 
They should travel and learn languages and literature. 
I wouldn’t allow it. . . . Under no conditions would 
I allow it. But where are you from originally?” 
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"We both come from Senlis, monsieur.” 

"Senlis? Where is it?” 

"We are just north of Paris.” 

"Is it a big town?” 

"It is a very old town, monsieur. It goes back to 
Roman times. It has some old walls still and an arena 
where once lions were turned upon Christian mar¬ 
tyrs.” 

"How terrible! To think of it, how awful! Lions in 
an arena. How awful. . . Every day to be reminded 
of the Roman barbarians.. . . And what else is in the 
town?” 

"We have a fine cathedral and an old monastery, 
and a little river. And an inn where the stage'‘'ways 
changes horses.” ^ ^ 

"What is it called?” a othe 

"The Golden Hen.” victim. 

"That’s a good name for an inn—^The GorfielTHen. 
Ha, ha. Pardon me but it does seem funny. Here we 
are by Dead Horse Hotel, and far away in a balmy 
climate there is a soft spot that calls itself by a feath¬ 
ered title . . . The Golden Hen, Ha, ha.” 

The thought of it was enough to bring tears to the 
boys’ eyes but they bit their lips and smiled. 

"You know,” said the colonel, "you are fine little 
fellows. I see by your stripes you are corporals. I 
could keep you with me a bit only you see at the mo¬ 
ment I am . . . what would you say? ... I hardly 
can. ... You see, this morning I lost a regiment, 
and a horse and a hat and also the silver whip. Well, 
how would it look if now I came back with two 
friendly corporals of the enemy? How would it look? 
One must keep up appearances anyway. . . . The 
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devil take it. This war was never any good from the 
start. It will lead to a lot of trouble yet. You mark 
my word. It will bring trouble.” 

Now he buttoned his coat. The snow covered his 
dark hair and made him look like a white-haired man. 
For a time he sat in silence. 

"You know,” he said, breaking the silence, “my 
two boys are about your age. If I had you at home 
you could teach them French. But you see what a 
mess I made of things today. Perhaps some other time. 
The devil take it. Always it’s some other time. The 
world is like a lady—changeable and always some 
other time. Well, there it is.. . . Now I go. And don’t 
forget, if you find the silver whip ask for your friend 
Colonel Burin and you can name your own reward. 
What a booby day I have had! Good-bye. Take care 
of yourselves. Good-bye.” 

With these parting words he vanished into the 
night. 


28 

In the morning Andre crept out of the cave and 
looked about for the silver whip. If it had been lost 
during the attack it would now be impossible to find, 
unless it had fallen and remained by chance in an 
upright position. Six inches of snow covered the 
ground. 

Also it was not possible for him to know that the 
silver whip was found by a French officer, not on the 
field but on the very road; and that it was turned 
over to Murat himself. At any rate he soon abandoned 
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the idea of looking for the whip in the snow-covered 
field. 

He did, however, find several Russian flasks filled 
with brandy. These were attached to the saddles of 
fallen horses and to the belts of dead soldiers. He got 
three and brought them back to the little cave that 
was by this time frozen hard as rock and so covered 
with snow that it was not possible to recognize what 
it was. Only in one place the black tail of the horse 
hung out from the ice. 

They were now a day behind the rear guard and 
between them were the lines of Cossacks. Several times 
Andre decided to abandon the gold and the dead 
horse and move Leon—but where to move him to was 
a question he was unable to decide. The natives were 
hostile to the French and now were taking their 
revenge. 

In the meantime he decided to go out into the field 
again and see if any of the enemy knapsacks con¬ 
tained rations or bread. They had tasted nothing but 
horsemeat for over a week. 

He had no sooner left the cave when he noticed that 
peasants had arrived in sledges—a dozen or more, 
both men and women—and had set about picking 
what they could among the dead. 

Against the sky these human vultures presented so 
sinister an appearance that he hastened back into hid¬ 
ing where he could remain with his wounded friend. 
He made sure that his pistol was loaded and also that 
the hammer was free and not frozen to the barrel. 

All day long he saw these thin-nosed, oily-skinned, 
human birds of prey, picking and pulling with thiev¬ 
ing hands at the remains scattered across the field 
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in little white hillocks. He did not dare to build a fire 
or venture out of the strange hole in which they found 
such refuge. 

At night the vultures departed. 

Now he gathered some sticks and with great diffi¬ 
culty made a fire at the opening of the cave. He pulled 
Leon out so he could warm by the fire. He kept turn¬ 
ing him over, first one side and then on the other. 
Several times he nearly burnt him. Their faces were 
blackened by the smoke. They spoke about the nice 
times they had swimming in the little river back home 
and went to sleep huddled up in the small opening 
of their cave. The shell of the horse protected them 
from wind and the fire gave a little warmth. 

On the second day more human vultures arrived. 
They worked together, fearing, in the open presence 
of the dead, to venture far away from their compan¬ 
ions. They shouted to one another loudly and made 
themselves brave by spitting on the ground and kick¬ 
ing up the snow with their boots. To show a complete 
disregard for what they were doing and also to keep 
up the esteem of their companions they often kicked 
the dead after they had picked off what they wanted. 
They kicked both Russian and French alike. 

Again the two waited for night to build their fire 
and creep out of their hole. Leon’s wounded leg 
stopped bleeding but it was red and the inflammation 
had swollen it to a great size. It was very painful 
and it seemed to Andre that it was now impossible to 
attempt to carry Leon any great distance. How long 
they could hold out in this situation he did not know. 
They were cold, hungry in spite of the frozen horse 
at hand from which they clipped bits hourly, and they 
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were sick. Their eyes felt hot and watery. What they 
saw before them they saw only dimly. Leon could not 
move his legs and Andre knew that he must keep him 
warm, otherwise he would freeze. But he himself felt 
weak and enfeebled. His hands began to tremble and 
his lower lip hung down. Every hour or two he would 
make a tremendous effort to become active and pull 
himself together but each time it grew more and 
more difficult. They did not speak to each other for 
fear of uselessly using up energy. There was nothing 
to say. One more day they could possibly last and 
then they would have to throw themselves on the 
mercy of the Russians. They well knew that all Rus¬ 
sians were not like Colonel Burin who stumbled 
into their campfire on the first night after the at¬ 
tack. They knew also that the genial colonel had been 
drinking hard and that spirits had loosened his tongue. 
With these thoughts they fell into a slumber and be¬ 
fore they closed their eyes they looked at each other 
in silence for they realized it was quite possible that 
they should not again awake. They slept a feverish 
sleep and dreamed of summer by the little river in 
Senlis. 

Leon woke first and it was far past daybreak but as 
there was no sun in the sky he could not tell what 
time it was. He heard some angry voices in the dis¬ 
tance and quickly woke up Andre. 

When they looked out they saw that Russian 
soldiers had arrived at the field and were chasing off 
the human vultures with shouts and curses. Then 
more soldiers arrived and with axes began chopping 
out the bodies from the frozen ground. They threw 
the bodies and saddles from fallen horses into a large 
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cart mounted on snow runners. The boys saw only 
dimly from the mouth of their cave where they lay 
helpless and unable to move. 

They were dragged out, head first, from the frozen 
body of the horse and carried across the field. Then 
they were placed on top of the wagon already filled 
with frozen corpses and driven off. 

Andre held on to Leon with his last strength and 
Leon clasped his arms about Andre’s legs. How far 
they traveled they could not tell. Soon they were taken 
down from the cart and placed on the steps of a stone 
building that looked like barracks. They heard the 
soldiers shout in Russian, ring a bell at the gate and 
then they saw them drive on. From the windows came 
shouts in French. They were being welcomed by the 
prisoners inside. 

Three warders carried them inside and, unlocking 
one of the doors of a cell, threw them in. The prisoners 
growled at the warders. They growled like animals in 
a cage. The warders threatened them with the iron 
pokers that they had in their hands and quickly locked 
the door again. 

The room was without fire, without beds or 
benches, there were no mattresses or blankets and the 
one high window had no glass or covering to keep 
out the cold. About a hundred prisoners were crowded 
into this one room. The prisoners warmed the boys by 
rubbing them and pressing them close. They opened 
the wound in Leon’s leg and with a small knife probed 
out the bullet. They filled the hole with snuff; some¬ 
one said this was a good thing to do, and tied it up 
again. But food there was none to give. The battle¬ 
field had been terrible; here it was horrible. 
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Daily the warders and their turnkeys entered and 
threw the dead out of the window. Those who sur¬ 
vived prayed with tears in their eyes that death should 
soon relieve them of their suffering. Some went mad. 
They cried out and did strange and terrible things. 
It is not possible to tell more or to describe further. 
It is unbelievable and the horror of it is beyond re¬ 
cording. But some slight idea of what happened can 
be gathered by the following incident that occurred 
about twenty days after Andre and Leon arrived. 

On this morning suddenly the doors were opened 
and the warders cried out: "Into the yard! All of 
you into the yard. The oflScers have arrived for in¬ 
spection. Quick now, don’t keep them waiting.” 

Miserable, frozen wretches, more dead than alive, 
leaning on sticks or whatever was at hand, staggered 
into the yard. They were lined up. 

The colonel arrived with his aides. Their spurs 
clanked. Their sabers flashed in the light. The eyes of 
the prisoners, accustomed to the darkness of the cells, 
were dazzled. 

"Where are they!” cried the officer. "Bring them all 
here, I want to see them.” 

"The rest are sick, sir. They cannot move.” 

"What do you mean, sick? Where are they?” 

"In the lofts, sir.” 

"So. This is what are here.” He counted roughly. 
There were about eighty. At the end of the line he 
noticed the two boys. 

"Are you soldiers also?” he asked in French. 

"We are officers, both of us.” 

"Officers?” 

"Yes, Colonel, we are corporals.” 
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“Can you ride horseback and care for horses?” 

“At your service, Colonel.” 

“Where are your fellow prisoners? According to 
my report we should have six hundred here.” 

“We are all that remain. The others have died.” 

“Died?” 

“Yes, sir. The rest are dead.” 

“Impossible. Was there some epidemic here or 
what?” 

“Pardon us. Colonel, we had no epidemic. Those of 
us who are not here died of starvation. We had only 
water. And twice we had crust.” 

“Starvation!” 

“Yes, sir. Just plain starvation.” 

“Impossible. What you say is all a lie, for I myself 
have ordered rations to be given you daily. Each a 
pound of bread, meat and brandy—the same as our 
soldiers receive. This is prescribed by special order 
of our Tzar. Now why should you tell me such an. 
untruth?” 

"Excuse us, but we have not been untruthful. If 
you will follow us to the side of the building you 
will see the corpses.” 

The colonel went and returned red with rage. He 
shouted in Russian and the wardens tried to escape 
but he called them back and demanded that they re¬ 
main facing him while he shouted and thundered in 
their faces. 

He turned to the prisoners and said: “These dogs 
have sold the food that was sent for you. They will 
pay for it. And you will witness it.” 

Soldiers came forward and tied the hands of the 
three cringing wardens. All three were tied together. 
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Then the soldiers tore off their coats and shirts and 
began whipping them until their flesh became raw 
and blood streamed from their backs. 

The prisoners were led back to their rooms by the 
soldiers and in half an hour proper rations were given 
out. But Andre and Leon feared that when the colonel 
and his troop departed the wardens would find a way 
of paying them back for their frank words. The cur¬ 
rency would certainly be of a stamp most inhuman. 
Leon had in this time almost fully recovered from his 
leg wound and he and Andre had survived disease 
and starvation only to find themselves in this situation. 

The door again opened. Two soldiers stood at the 
entrance and called out for the boys. They went 
down, their mouths still filled with the black bread 
that they were devouring greedily. The colonel was 
waiting for them in the wardens’ room by the gate 
of the barracks. 

He looked at them closely. 

"You said you were officers?” 

"Yes, monsieur, we are corporals.” 

"So young and you are corporals?” 

"Yes, sir.” 

"And where are you from originally?” 

"We told you once. We are both from Senlis.” 

"You told me? When did you tell me? Senlis? 
Where did I hear the name? The devil take it, I did 
hear it somewhere.” 

"Yes, sir. We were wounded on the field together.” 

"But, no, I was never wounded.” 

"Not you, sir. We were wounded and we built 
a fire and you were looking for your whip.” 

"My silver whip! That’s right. No. Impossible. 
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That was you? No. You are different. You heard it 
from someone. They were bigger, not so shrunk.” 

“We are starved, monsieur.” 

“Tell me then, if you know, and that will prove it. 
Tell me, if you were the boys, were you on the open 
field or did you have shelter.” 

“We had a shelter of sorts.” 

“What kind?” 

“It was a horse. We . . 

“That’s it! A horse. A horse. It was you then. That’s 
it. And nobody would believe me when I told them. 
No. They said I was drunk and I imagined things. 
But it was true. It was a horse! I was right. A horse! 
By God!” 

Then he turned to the soldiers who had brought the 
boys down. 

“You see, it is true. It was a horse.” 

The boys munched at the large crusts of bread in 
their hands. 

“I told you it was a horse. There I was crossing 
the field back and forth, without a hat, looking for 
the whip, at night and in the snow. I will never for¬ 
get it. Never. It was useless. Who can find a whip in 
the snow? But it was a serious loss. Now I have of¬ 
fered a very handsome reward to the farmers who 
plow the field and in the spring as soon as the thaw 
sets in—I have informed the school teacher who will 
tell the children—in the spring it will be back. A 
handsome reward will be given. . . . Something 
worth while. But that is another story, isn’t it? Quite 
another thing. Certainly it was you. And I was right 
it was a horse. That cannon must have hit him square 
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in the seat. I never saw anything like it in my life. 
Just the flesh-covered shell remained, didn’t it?” 

"Yes, colonel. We had a carriage too, but that was 
already burnt before you came.” 

"Yes, it was a pretty little fire. And you did tell 
me at the time that you came from Senlis. You are 
right; you told me also it was just north of Paris 
and you had a cathedral and a monastery and also 
something rather remarkable,—an old Roman arena, 
—or just its ruins. ... A place where Christians 
were thrown to lions. Just think of it. Real lions. And 
also you have a 'Golden Hen.’ You see, I remember, 
don’t I?” 

"Yes, Colonel.” 

"Ah, yes. Through the thick of battle, through 
sleet and snow, without a hat and having lost a prized 
heirloom, besides being filled to the snout with 
brandy, still you see what a memory I have.” He 
turned to his orderlies. "Let that be a lesson to you. 
Do not forget that your colonel has a memory like 
a hawk. No, the hawk is for eyesight. What is it that 
has a sharp memory? . . . Anyway, it don’t matter. 
You know what I mean. And don’t you forget it, for 
if you do it may cost you dear. . . . Here! Bring 
two glasses of port for the boys.” 

The orderlies went out to the colonel’s sleigh and 
came back with the wine. The boys drank and eyed 
the colonel with gratitude as they tilted their glasses. 

"You know, boys, I am obliged to transfer you. 
You cannot remain here. You are under age. We can¬ 
not mix our prisoners without sense. There is a regu¬ 
lation. Men with men; women with women; girls 
with girls, and boys with boys.” 
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He sent the orderly to bring two sheepskin coats 
from the supplies room and also two hats. He signed 
a paper for these articles. 

"Do you know where the Nipolski prison is?” 

“No, sir.” 

"Well, that is where you will have to report. It is 
quite some distance and we have no conveyances to go 
there now. It is on the road to Vilna. I will give you 
a paper and it will be all right. First you keep going 
on this road for about two leagues; this way, you 
see.” He showed them the direction with his arm. 
“Then you come to the field where you had your 
horse and that joins into a main road that you take 
to the right. Don’t go left. Go to the right—due 
west. I can trust you, can’t I?” 

"Yes, Colonel.” 

Then he ordered the orderlies out to the sleigh and 
he asked the soldiers who were in the room to do some 
errand for him. When the room was cleared he reached 
in his pocket and drew out a few soiled paper rubles 
which he gave to the boys. He put his fingers to his 
lips making the sign of silence. 

"On the Vilna road keep going west. West and 
west. You are too young. Too young. When you come 
to Nipolski, don’t stop. Cross the river and you are 
in Poland. Don’t be fools. You are young. I have two 
boys myself. Keep together. Put on these coats and I 
will write you an order. Show it anyone along the 
road that asks.” 

He wrote some lines upon a military blank, in Rus¬ 
sian. 

"Here. Go. Keep together. The Russian army does 
not need children. God knows that. Go home.” 
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Tears came to the boys’ eyes. They put on the coats 
and felt hats. They pressed his hand and in another 
moment they were gone. 


29 

Two leagues down the road they saw the field. It 
had quite a different aspect. The snow was now deep 
but they recognized it at once. They left the road 
and waded into the thick snow. Down the hill they 
paused. 

"About here it must have been,” said Andre. 

"No, over farther.” 

Mounds of snow marked the fallen horses. 

At length they came to the right spot. Andre 
kicked at the snow. His foot went through. This was 
the opening in the horse. He crawled in while Leon 
stood by to see that nobody approached. In a mo¬ 
ment he cried out; "It’s still here. Good. It’s here!” 

They filled their pockets with some of the gold 
coins and in less than an hour they returned driving 
a small horse and sleigh which they bought from a 
neighboring peasant. The peasant seeing the gold could 
not refuse the bargain. He got four times the worth 
of the old horse and sleigh. They bought food from 
him also and returning to the carcass in the field, 
passed the gold bags out and secured them under the 
seat and along the floor of the sleigh. They found 
their gun also and one of their pistols; these they also 
took along. 

Soon they were back upon the main road, both 
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sides of which were strewn with the wreckage and 
frozen dead of the Grand Army. They were now 
weeks behind but still hoped that they might catch 
up with the rear guard of their army. 

The natives who had fled at the news of the ap¬ 
proach of the army were now back putting in order 
their huts and what was left of their barns. Arriving 
in horse and sleigh, dressed in Russian caps and sheep¬ 
skins, the boys found no diflSculty in finding shelter. 
But they feared they would be robbed and preferred 
to sleep in the sleigh if they could manage to get into 
a stable. They paid generously in gold and this helped 
matters along. 

Twice along the road they were stopped and were 
required to show their paper. A gold piece was al¬ 
ways placed inside and the inspector never seemed 
surprised to feel it in the folded paper. The coin re¬ 
mained in his hand when he returned the document 
and saluted. 

It was now December and the cold was terrific. 
The temperature dropped as low as forty degrees be¬ 
low zero. They stopped every fifteen minutes to clear 
the ice from the horse’s nostrils. On both sides of the 
road were wrecks of wagons, cannon abandoned for 
want of horses and the skeletons of these faithful 
beasts, who after dragging their burdens through 
miles of frozen ground that offered their worn shoes 
no footing, had in the end to offer up what little 
flesh remained on their weary bones as food for the 
warriors. For miles and miles the landscape showed 
these grim evidences of defeat. It looked as though 
there surely could be little left of all that had been. 

They drove on and on. 
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Three days and nights they had lived in the dead 
horse and twenty days in the nightmare prison. They 
were now too far t^hind to catch up. When they 
came to crossroads they knew at a glance to which 
side the army had passed. 

Near Kovno, seventy-five miles from Poland, they 
saw the abandoned treasure wagons of the army. The 
bones of the dead horses told the story. These heavy 
wagons, laden with the gold of the army had reached 
this icy hill and were unable to go forward. The 
wagons had to be ditched and the gold distributed to 
the men. 

They passed long lines of naked dead. They rode 
on and on. 

The frozen arms of the dead pierced the crust of 
snow and pointed to the way. 


30 

In the meantime, the army itself, many days ahead, 
had come to the river Beresina which they had to 
cross. The only bridge over the river had been de¬ 
stroyed by the Cossacks who now harried the wretched 
soldiers from both sides of the road. 

They held them off, but when the officers of the 
advance guard found that the only bridge had been 
burnt they informed the Emperor of this condition. 
He immediately ordered General Eble to build a bridge 
and he also ordered several corps of troops to line 
the bank of the river. By a lucky chance one of the 
officers learnt from a Polish peasant that some miles 
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away the river could be forded on horses. It was to 
this place that General fible rushed his pontoon divi¬ 
sion, while other soldiers remained at the ruins of the 
old bridge and here pretended to set to work at re¬ 
construction in order to decoy the Russians. 

The pontoon division had managed to save six cases 
of tools, iron clamps and anvils. They had also dragged 
all the way from Moscow two small loads of charcoal. 
They marched all night and as soon as they arrived 
in the morning at the selected place, they began their 
work. 

During the morning a message arrived from Na¬ 
poleon saying that he wanted the bridge finished that 
very day. But this was impossible. The men had been 
marching for two days and one whole night and now 
without rest they were at work. But to finish the 
bridge in one day was not humanly possible. 

General fible came forward and as they worked in 
groups he told them that the fate of the entire army 
was in their hands. They chopped down trees and 
rushed them to the bank of the river. Here they cut 
them to the desired lengths and bolted the pieces to¬ 
gether into trestles. Fires were lit. A large pot boiled 
meat for them. From time to time they grabbed bits 
of the steaming meat and ate it as they worked. The 
general went to each man and spoke to him sepa¬ 
rately. All pledged to continue until death. 

Reports now came forward that the Russians were 
massing about the old ruined bridge and as soon as 
the decoy was discovered they would be upon the en¬ 
tire army and the Emperor—^Napoleon, the master 
of the world—^would himself be in danger. 

They did not have time to cut the logs into planks 
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so they demolished barns and even houses of the peas¬ 
ants to get a sufficient number of cut boards. At 
night they made small fires of the charcoal and forged 
the iron to hold the trestles together. It was cold but 
they perspired. 

In the morning, at daybreak, they broke through 
the ice along the shallow shore, and plunging into the 
water up to their waists, began to set the trestles in 
place. About nine o’clock, Napoleon himself and his 
generals arrived to see what progress had been made, 
their faces showing great anxiety. The bridge was far 
from finished. 

Soon they saw enemy outposts on the other side 
of the river. Were these advance scouts of the army 
or merely stationed guards? Was the army completely 
mobilized and in hiding behind the hill at the other 
side of the river? It was necessary to know. 

A young officer rode his horse into the icy river. 
He broke through the ice and the horse swam across. 
But on the other side there was more ice and it was 
difficult to land. At length after many attempts he 
succeeded. He rode down the bank to the woods and 
up the hill. Anxious faces were turned in his direc¬ 
tion. Soon, however, he returned, swam back across 
the river and brought the good news that there were 
only a handful of men to be seen. It was necessary to 
take one of these men prisoner so that more exact in¬ 
formation could be obtained. Again the officer went 
back across the stream, this time with four compan¬ 
ions. 

The bridge was still unfinished when the construc¬ 
tion of a second one was started. A battery of forty 
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guns was mounted along the river to prevent any 
sudden surprise and to control the opposite shore. 

A hundred men of the pontoon division were up to 
their necks in the water. Ice formed on their shoulders 
and arms. They worked like fury. The river at this 
point was about three hundred feet across and it re¬ 
quired twenty-three trestles to span it. But one bridge 
would not be sufficient. Two were needed. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon the first bridge 
was ready and troops began crossing. About nine 
thousand men of the corps of Marshal Oudinot were 
the first to pass. Slowly two cannons were drawn over 
and about a mile farther on the other side they met 
some of the Russians. A lively skirmish took place and 
the French drove them back. Their guns were heard 
while the second bridge was being constructed. 

At four in the afternoon the second bridge was 
finished. Now the men, exhausted, divided into two 
groups. While one rested on piles of straw, taken 
from the demolished barns, the others took upon 
themselves the task of guarding the bridges, making 
repairs and watching for weak planks. Between four 
and seven o’clock the rest of the infantry and the sad 
remains of the cavalry went over the bridges. They 
were followed by the long artillery train which took 
the left bridge, the one built later, for this was in¬ 
tended for vehicles. 

The bridge was too light for the heavy wagons 
and began to sway. The pontoon division, pressed 
for time, had not joined the logs and to make the 
avenue smooth on top they placed over the boards 
straw, hemp, cloth, moss, earth—anything at all that 
they could lay their hands on. This litter under heavy 
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trafiSc worked through the spaces between the boards, 
prying them open, and by eight o’clock in the evening 
three of the trestles collapsed and two wagons, horses 
and drivers, fell into the river. 

Again the troops of General feble plunged into the 
water and in the dark they worked repairing the 
damage. They cut holes in the ice of the river to place 
some of the supports. At eleven o’clock wagons were 
once more passing over the stream. General llble him¬ 
self took no sleep. He provided against another acci¬ 
dent by making some additional trestles. The men 
were cold, all had been in the water and their clothes 
were frozen hard. 

At two o’clock in the morning the other bridge 
broke through, fible again was forced to appeal to his 
men. He told them that the whole army would be 
annihilated—and certainly they would—if they could 
not keep the bridges in repair. Once more they 
plunged into the dark icy river. 

A general had been sent by the Emperor to learn 
the cause of this new delay. He pressed Eble’s hand 
and with tears in his eyes pleaded: “For God’s sake, 
hurry!” 

“You see what we are doing. The utmost is being 
done.” He spoke quietly with full composure and 
without saying another word, and regardless of his 
gray hair—^he was fifty-four years old—he walked 
into the icy water to help his men. There he re¬ 
mained until six in the morning when once again the 
bridge was passable. 

The main army, or what remained, soon crossed and 
during these two days and nights the stragglers and 
fugitives also could have crossed but they did not 
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follow over. Attracted by some straw from bams 
and a little food that they found in the abandoned 
homes along the river they camped beside the bridges. 
They lit small fires and did not want to leave. They 
would listen to no commands. 

Now the Russians could be held back no longer. 
They had discovered where the passage had been 
made and were advancing along both sides of the 
river. Their main division had yet not united but 
was closing in at the bridges. 

Many thousands of stragglers still remained behind 
with the rear guard which at once went into action 
to aid the troops acting as decoy at the bridge the 
Russians had destroyed. Soon shots were heard and 
bullets came from several directions. Cannon was 
mounted on the other side of the river to try to hold 
off the enemy and save those who remained behind. 

The thousand troops who acted as decoy up the 
river now flung themselves desperately at a whole 
Russian division of thirty thousand. And still the 
stragglers were reluctant to cross the bridge. They 
had become enfeebled and indifferent. They did not 
care. 

Men on horseback rushed about in an effort to 
herd them and force them to march. But now the 
fresh attack, the sound of rifle fire, the sight of one 
of their number falling dead amongst them, slowly 
forced a sense of activity upon them. A final effort 
was made. The wagons were directed to the bridge at 
the left. That at the right now presented a strug¬ 
gling mass of listless stragglers, being driven here and 
there, while a main current was struggling to make 
the entrance to the bridge. Again came the Cossack 
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rifles and firing into these masses of people, every 
shot found a victim. Many were crushed underfoot, 
many horses taking fright rode over the crowds, and 
many were pushed ofl the bridge by the pressure of 
the mob. 

General fible, still guarding the structures he had 
built, tried to establish some kind of order, but he 
was unable to do so without the aid of a division of 
bayonets to threaten those who refused to obey. In 
this way many of the wounded, the women and chil¬ 
dren, were able to reach the bridge and scurry across. 

At night when the shooting ceased the stragglers 
fell once more into their indifferent state. Again they 
refused to cross the bridge, this time because they 
heard that a fresh battle was to take place on the other 
side of the river. This gave General Eble’s pontooners 
time to clear the runways of the bridge of wrecked 
wagons, dead bodies, horses and other encumbering 
ruins. 

There still remained several thousand stragglers 
who refused to cross. An order had been received to 
destroy the bridges in the morning. The pontoon divi¬ 
sion tried all ways possible to gather the stragglers 
together and send them across the bridge. They re¬ 
fused to budge until they saw preparations being made 
to destroy the bridges. Then realizing that they would 
forever be cut off from the army they again, mob¬ 
like, rushed for the entrances of the bridges. 

6ble had orders to destroy the bridges at seven 
o’clock. But he waited to allow as many as could 
hurry across. He now stood waiting on the other side. 
The famous surgeon Larrey working with the 
vrounded among the stragglers was one of the last to 
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pass over. He was caught in a surging crowd but be¬ 
ing recognized at once by the men, was sent along 
from hand to hand, like a bundle of clothes, to the 
other side of the bridge. 

Now the Cossacks opened fire in earnest and all 
struggled to get on to the avenues of the bridges. 
At eight o’clock in the morning, Napoleon repeated 
his order to General £ble to destroy the bridges but 
there were still too many trying, in desperation, to 
cross. The enemy was now visible. It was absolutely 
necessary to destroy the bridges, yet he waited. 

A young woman, the wife of a colonel, was at¬ 
tempting to approach the bridge on horseback. Be¬ 
fore her in the saddle she had her daughter, a beauti¬ 
ful child of about four. She made several attempts 
but the rushing crowd was too thick. While making 
her third attempt her horse was struck by a bullet 
and as soon as he fdl another bullet struck the 
woman’s thigh. She looked into her child’s eyes and 
kissed it again and again. Then she removed the garter 
from her leg and twisting it about the child’s neck, 
strangled her. She wrapped her in her cloak and 
hugged her close to her bosom. She pressed her cheek 
to the child’s forehead and settled down beside the 
fallen horse waiting for the charging riders to trample 
her down. She was silent—not a cry or a word came 
from her lips. 

Now there could be no more delay. It was a quar¬ 
ter of nine before General Eble, grieved at heart, set 
fire to the bridges. Those who were on the structures 
at the time threw themselves into the water in a last 
desperate effort to escape the cruel Cossacks. Many 
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at the entrances were trampled down by the charg¬ 
ing enemy. 

The four hundred pontooners in General fible’s 
corps all died within several days. Not one survived. 
The noble general himself was laid in his grave three 
weeks later. But the army was saved. 

The Grand Army now numbered about forty-five 
thousand. This is all that remained of the hundred 
thousand who left Moscow, and all that remained of 
the half million who had proudly entered Poland. 


31 

Marching between two armies of the enemy that 
kept squeezing together like two giant jaws was per¬ 
haps the hardest task Napoleon ever had. How much 
of the army he could drag out with him he did not 
know. Could Poland be reached before the Russian 
jaws closed upon them? 

Captain Robert de Rossel was still in command of 
his company. Now they were ahead of the stragglers. 
He forced them to march on and on. 

"If the stragglers catch up with us we shall be 
lost,” he warned. 

After short rests he ordered the march to con¬ 
tinue. 

"The stragglers will take us in. We will become 
part of them. They will hang on us and drag us into 
their graves. They are already dead and we cannot 
help them. Let’s hurry or we shall be lost!” 

Tliey built fires when they stopped to rest. Their 
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faces were black from the flames of hundreds of 
fires. Their eyes sunk deep were dull as though they 
were bits of rusted metal. When the fires were built 
the snow and ice of the ground melted. They stood 
in these pools of water to be near the flames. When 
they started off again the wet cloths that bound their 
feet froze into a hard mass. 

They were weary unto death. Had the Cossacks 
charged into them they would, from sheer exhaus¬ 
tion, have offered no struggle. The December cold was 
now upon them. Winter had come much earlier this 
year and with almost unprecedented violence. Snow 
had bowed down the branches of the trees and its 
weight broke many limbs. The sky was gray as tar¬ 
nished steel. The rising sun was blood red. But the 
snow seemed purple in this light; a purple of death. 

They staggered on. 

Along the road on both sides were fresh evidences 
of the passing army. They were nearing the main re¬ 
treating body. They were forging ahead of the strag¬ 
glers. 

"In another day we will be with the main column,” 
De Rossel urged them on. "Tonight we will be able 
to see its fires.” 

At evening they came to a large abandoned farm. 
Part of the main army had camped there the night 
before. The fires were still smoldering. Here they de¬ 
cided to remain for a long rest and at the first sign 
of dawn to begin a forced march and join the main 
column. They found some provisions that had no 
doubt been overlooked by those who were there the 
previous day. In the cellar they found several bag^ 
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of frozen potatoes and a barrel of newly made white 
kummel brandy. 

They were happy. Between two long fires the troops 
rested. 

At night their spirits brightened when they saw 
in the distance, across the flat desolate land, the hun¬ 
dred little flames of the main retreating column. 

The snow between the fires where they rested now 
presented a slushy avenue. The heat of the flames was 
melting the surface. A good part of the house was 
demolished, boards, shutters, windows, shingles and 
all were torn away to feed the flames. 

De Rossel tried to induce the men to get into the 
straw in the barn but the fire was cozy and they could 
not be persuaded to leave it. He did, however, get 
two of his companions to go with him into the loft 
of the barn. Here they soon closed their eyes. 

From where they lay in the barn they could hear 
the singing of one of the men by the fire. A sad plain¬ 
tive baritone voice sang an old French ballade. Soon 
De Rossel and his companions were asleep, while be¬ 
tween the hot fires the two hundred odd men 
stretched their weary limbs and, drowsy from the hot 
potatoes and brandy, they too slumbered. 

It was long after sunrise before De Rossel awoke. 
All seemed unusually quiet. Had they gone ahead 
without them? He quickly woke up his companions 
in the hay. They climbed down the ladder in the 
barn. In the distant field they could see a little black 
smoke rise from the place where the men had camped. 
But there was no other sign of life. A feeling of dread 
came over them. 

As they approached, the full horror was soon upon 
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them. The sight stifled them. The two hundred men 
were all there, but all were dead. They were frozen 
fast in six inches of ice. Not one survived. 

De Rossel looked at his two companions. Tears 
streamed down their cheeks and in silence they hur¬ 
ried on. The cold and the fright of it all caused them 
to run but horrified remembrance and great weari¬ 
ness caused them to stop suddenly. They did not 
speak; not once during the entire day. They did not 
even report what had happened when the main col¬ 
umn was reached that evening. 

The next day they forged ahead for no reason that 
they could explain. At times they ran and every now 
and then more tears would trickle down their sooty 
faces. 


32 

The army was now in a district where a good deal 
more food was to be found. Even pork and dried 
fruit were there. But the cold continued. The atmos¬ 
phere was still and dry. A thin snow fell vertically. 
The sun seemed like a red ball with a halo of mist 
about it. The cold became terrific. Men fell in the 
roadway suddenly as though struck by lightning. 
Some cursed before they died. None could offer aid. 

The stream of men pushed forward. On and on; 
and at last the Russian jaws were behind. 

The Russians were left behind. Again they had 
failed to trap the French army. Again Napoleon had 
escaped them. Again their officers had blundered. 
This time someone would have to pay for the stu- 
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pidity. In. another five or six days the French would' 
arrive to Vilna. Here there would be plenty. 

In a desperate effort to reach the city, baggage and 
guns were abandoned. The army was now completely 
disorganized and it was impossible to ask for disci¬ 
pline. Some had forged ahead and were two days’ 
journey away. Others had formed into small bands 
and abandoned the main road, going into the country 
in search of food and shelter. The Old Guard was re¬ 
duced to a mere thousand men. The whole army now 
numbered nine thousand. This from half a million! 

Now it was necessary to send a bulletin to Paris. 
Napoleon gathered his marshals. In the hut of a peas¬ 
ant the Emperor, two kings, and the marshals of 
France, faced each other. The bulletin announcing the 
destruction of the army was read by Eugene. The 
severity of the climate was the reason given for the 
destruction of the army. The last line said: "His 
Majesty has never been in better health.” 

Napoleon did not look up during the reading of 
the bulletin. 

Some made remarks about the safety of the Em¬ 
peror. 

“They would not dare,” said Daru. 

Murat replied: "They are not so generous. Once 
in the saddle they would ride without mercy.” 

"Sire,” said Daru, addressing Napoleon, “you would 
be of greater service to us if you were in Paris.” 

"I see!” He smiled. "You would rather have me 
on the throne in the Tuileries than on a bench in a 
Russian prison.” 

Murat again replied, this time after a long silence. 
“Sire, bring us a new army in the spring and in the 
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meanwhile we will winter here and repair what we 
can. A fresh army will wipe them off the eartL” 

Napoleon took his marshals aside and spoke to each 
one. He praised their courage, their devotion, their 
patience. He flattered them and pinched their cheeks, 
as he did to the drummer boys before he decorated 
them. He spoke about the report of a mutiny led by 
General Malet in a Paris garrison. 

At length he ordered the chests containing his 
ministers’ reports to be burnt. He took from the top 
of the chests his private saddlebags. These and their 
contents he needed. These he would take with him on 
his journey home. 

He turned over the command of the army to 
Murat. They embraced. 

Murat spoke; "Ride ahead. Sire, with all speed pos¬ 
sible. Spare not the horses. Here is a whip of silver 
strands. Take it along. It is a souvenir that one of my 
men picked up on a field of battle. It cuts with a 
sting. Do not spare your horses. Hasten on. Bring us 
a fresh army in the spring.” 

Napoleon took the whip and looked at the curious 
carved handle, with its blue enamel work, its Persian 
lettering and the little angel. He pushed it down into 
his boot, took the precious saddlebags which he handed 
to Daru, and after once more saying a fond farewell, 
he departed. 

A few minutes later three men in fur coats started 
off in a sleigh. The Emperor had discarded his mili¬ 
tary overcoat and was now dressed, so that he should 
not be recognized, in civilian hat and plain gray coat 
lined with fur. Underneath he wore a military uni¬ 
form from which all insignia had been removed. In 
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his boot was the silver whip. He sat well down in the 
seat. At his right was Daru. At his left was Caulain- 
court. They rode on. 

"How long is it by fastest post?” 

"Sixteen days, Sire. But with this kind of weather 
delays are many. Allow seventeen or eighteen.” 

"It is too long. Too long.” 

"We may gain time when we can change post 
horses and ride in the saddles?” 

"When can we change?” 

"Perhaps after Warsaw. Or between Warsaw and 
Weimar.” 

'Seventeen or eighteen,’ he whispered to himself. 
'Too long. Too long.’ 

"Do not spare the horses!” Daru cried to the driver. 
"Let them run.” 

The man on the box cracked his whip. 

Napoleon felt in his boot; the silver whip was 
there. 


33 

They drove across the snow. They passed many 
troops and many wrecks by the roadside. 

In a wind-swept valley they halted for a moment 
while the driver got down and cleared the horses’ 
nostrils. Beside them was a fence partly covered with 
snow. It was six feet high and ran for a hundred yards 
or more. It broke the wind and offered them shelter. 

Suddenly looking at it again they discovered that 
it was all made of corpses. Bits of uniform were 
visible. Little pieces of braid, a lapel or a cuff told 
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the nationality. They were French, Swiss, Italians, 
Poles and Germans. Many arms were outstretched. 

"Hurry, driver!” cried Daru. “Who asked you to 
stop here!” 

"The horses require it, sir.” 

"Come, hurry! Let them wait.” 

As soon as they started the Emperor asked: "What 
is this place?” 

"This, Sire, is the edge of the battlefield where the 
advance guard fought last week. The farmers have 
already cleared the field.” 

They drove on. 

In his mind the Emperor kept repeating. 'Malet 
has become a mutineer. A conspiracy! Malet. But it 
won’t help him now. What a fortunate thing! A con¬ 
spiracy. Malet.’ 

Now he spoke out loud to his companions: "Is 
there no shorter route?” 

"Yes, Sire. But then there is difficulty with post 
horses.” 

“They cannot be changed so often,” said the other. 

"How many days?” 

"Sixteen about. Perhaps a day more or less.” 

He settled back in the seat. 'How impatient I am,* 
he said to himself. 'How impatient. Sixteen days 
more and I am already weary. No, I am not weary 
with the weariness they think. They will find out. 
I am not ready to sleep. Mutiny in Paris and I am 
already there. How fortunate. What an opportunity 
to check the revolt. I will scatter them like the wind. 
But the Russians are different. They would not fight. 
They run away like barking dogs. How far can one 
chase a dog?’ 
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They raced on. 

'The Russians are dogs. I will drive them into their 
graves. I have not forgotten my mission. What I have 
begun I will finish. They need not think I am run¬ 
ning away from them. They too must know by this 
time that Malet has made a conspiracy. Where are 
their spies? . . . Yes. I will be back. There will be a 
finish to all things. They need not imagine that the 
lion is asleep. They will find out. ... If they think 
marriage has made me weak they are mistaken. They 
will find out. The marriage couch is soft and the ease 
of it enters the blood like a draft of a drug, and fills 
the brain with a slow sleep. . . . But they will find 
out. I am awake and Europe will know. Europe will 
find out. . . . That was a bad place the driver 
stopped. He is old and stupid. Europe is a toothless 
old woman. A hag. A nag. Babbling and toothless. 
With eight hundred thousand men we will tie a rope 
around it all. We will tie her around the middle and 
lead her about wherever we will. We will put a ring 
through her nose and hook a chain . . . like a circus 
bear. . . . The Russians are cowards. They run 
away. They never once stood battle. If they think I 
am tired they will soon find out. We will finish what 
we began. Europe, the old hen, will be united as one. 
We will have one code of law, one court supreme, 
one set of weights and measures, one treasury, and one 
ruler. A rope around the middle. All nations fused 
together. All one! They will find out that I am not 
asleep.’ 

They changed horses and drove on. Night covered 
them over but the driver knew the way and the bells 
on the shafts of the sleigh rang out merrily. 
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They reached the post house about midnight. They 
ate some food and drank brandy. They brought the 
saddlebags into the house and settled down for the 
night. The Emperor drew the silver whip from his 
boot and soon fell asleep. 

They started off briskly at the dawn of the second 
day. The rising sun stood blood red behind them. They 
passed several bands of stragglers. Some tried to get 
into the sleigh. They were fought off. They passed 
more fields where Cossacks had attacked the retreat¬ 
ing soldiers. 

At last the road seemed clear ahead. The driver 
snapped his whip. They drove on smoothly. 

Soon in the road ahead of them they noticed a fig¬ 
ure running aimlessly, first here and then there. As 
they approached they saw a strange person in woman’s 
clothes, but with a heavy beard matted with ice. His 
feet were tied in cloths. Over his uniform was a 
woman’s flannel wrapper. A woolen shawl was over 
his head. The sleigh drew up to the side of the road. 

The fantastic figure with arms upraised above his 
head called: "Halt! Halt! Turn about! Halt.” 

As he came closer to the sleigh the Emperor sat up 
to see what he wanted. 

"Halt! This way, messieurs. This way for the bat¬ 
tle. I have fifty thousand strong. You will join us. I 
will make you all officers of the first grade. Truly I 
mean it. Here are my troops. You can see for your¬ 
selves.” 

He pointed to the long stretch of dead bodies be¬ 
side the road. It was plain. He was mad. But his 
tongue was loose like the clapper of a bell and he could 
not stop talking. 
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"I have cannon and a siege engine. You . . 

'How much bronze were in those bells?’ Napoleon 
said to himself. 

". . . You will join us. Turn the horses about. We 
will fight once more. Vive UEmpereur! You will be 
my staff. Officers of . . 

'No, he does not recognize me. He is mad.’ 

". . . Officers of the first grade. 1 keep my word. 
Turn about. Turn about, I say, and follow me.” 

"Who are you?” asked one of the companions. 

"I will keep my word. You will see. Turn about. 
I have fifty . . .” 

"Who are you?” 

"Fifty thousand strong. Vive VEmpereur! Forward! 
Follow me. I have cannon and . . 

"Stop! Stop! Who are you!” 

"I am ... I ... I keep my word. I will make 
you all officers. You two will be colonels and the 
little fellow will be . . .” 

"Stop!” cried Daru. He drew a pistol from his 
pocket. 

But the madman did not pay any attention to him. 
He took hold of the horses’ reins. 

"Turn about. Here, I’ll show you.” 

The vapor from the upturned nostrils of the hard- 
breathing horses enveloped him. 

"You two will be colonels and the little fellow a 
captain; and we will lead them.” 

Suddenly he let go the horses and turning about 
shouted at the empty road: "Company halt! Atten¬ 
tion! Attention!” 

By this time Daru had climbed down from the 
sleigh, and standing in the road confronted the 
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bearded soldier. He noticed that his long skirt was 
torn and part of his thigh showed through. It was 
blue from cold. 

“What is your company?” 

The soldier straightened up and brought his hand 
to his brow in salute. 

"Company attention!” he called. 

It was impossible to tell from his blackened face if 
he was twenty-five or sixty years old. 

"What number? What is your company number?” 

"Ten times ten; and ten again makes a thousand.” 

"There is no such company!” 

"I say there is! And you will be officers. I have 
fifty . . .” 

"Stop! Answer my question!” 

"I have fifty thousand dead who must go on living; 
for after the living eat the dead the dead arise— 
Arise! Arise! all ye. Arise and forward! We will now 
devour the living. Turn the horses about. Forward! 
Bring up the cannon! Bring on the . . .” 

Suddenly he stopped. His eye caught the red ribbon 
in Daru’s lapel. He stared with a stupid fixed look. 
His lip twitched. His half-numb hand fumbled in the 
blouse of his dress. At length he drew out the lapel 
of his torn jacket. Here was sewn a faded bit of red 
ribbon. He smiled. Then he began a laugh that was 
hideous and grim. 

"We are brothers. Ha, ha! Brothers! Brothers!” 

he laughed. "Ha, ha! We are brothers. But they-” 

he pointed to the dead beside the road. "They are 
nothing. Nothing at all. [Napoleon’s hand clutched 
the handle of the silver whip.] Nothing at all. Ha, 
ha! We are brothers. He also is a brother and the lit- 
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tie fellow too is a brother. Ha, ha! Nothing! Nothing 
at all. Do you hear me: You dead fools. Do you hear! 
You are nothing! Nothing. Ha, ha, but we four are 
brothers. Oh, it’s good to be brothers. Good. Ha, ha. 
Put away your pistol, my brother dear. Put it away 
. . . because they who are nothing—^nothing at all 
—will see you. The dead fools will see you and they 
will want to take it away from you! Ha, ha. Don’t 
give it to them. They are not to be trusted; they will 
do something terrible with it. Something really ter¬ 
rible. Listen to me, my dear brother. Take my advice. 
They will do mischief. They are fools. Dead fools. 
Ha, ha. My dear brothers. Now listen to me. We must 
go quickly into the fields and take the rifles away 
from them. And we must give them money instead. 
Pink rubles. Ha, ha. Arrest the printer! Ha, ha. Yes. 
They need money now. They need new dresses with 
lace. They need satin slippers. But the rifles . . . we 
must take them away for they are up to mischief. 
What children they are. You have no idea. . . . Ha, 
ha! My brothers. Ha, ha! I will make you oflScers 
in my new army of the dead. . . . And our dead 
army must fight another dead army. Always it is so. 
Forward!!” 

Now he turned about and addressed the empty 
road: “Attention! Forward march!” 

Having issued the order he straightened up and 
marched on. But he rocked so with laughter that he 
staggered from side to side. His long skirts swayed 
and his arms turned like the sails of a windmill. He 
kept on talking. 

From the distance they heard: “Ha, ha! Ten times 
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ten. . . . Company attention. Vive I’Empereur! Ha, 
ha. Brothers. . . . Roll up the cannon, ha, ha. For¬ 
ward. You are nothing—nothing. Dead fools. . . . 
Forward.” 

Daru went back to the sleigh. 

“His beard was partly gray,” he said. “I have seen 
him somewhere but I don’t recollect.” 

Napoleon closed his eyes for a moment; then he 
said; “Yes. At the war office. Last spring. Pink rubles. 
Let me see. . . . Adjutant to Marshal Davoust. Yes. 
I have it. Call him back! Bring him back.” 

Daru ran down the road after the fantastic figure. 
His silver spurs clanked. By sheer force he dragged 
him back. 

Napoleon wrote on an envelope in pencil: “This 
officer and member of the Legion of Honor resembles 
Captain de Rossel, adjutant to Marshal Davoust.” He 
signed it with a flourish. 

Daru put the paper securely in the soldier’s inside 
pocket and sent him on his way. 

The sleigh went on. 


34 

The important saddlebags were transferred into a 
new sleigh. A fresh driver and fresh horses started 
out at the break of the third day. 

It was cold. The three “brothers” turned their fur 
collars up over their ears. The landscape was flat. Now 
they crossed a river. 

"What river is this?” 
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“It’s the river Viliya, Sire. It goes straight into 
Vilna. Later on it joins the Niemen.” 

There was no comment. 

The road followed the river for quite a way. They 
crossed it twice more. When they crossed it again 
for the fourth time, Napoleon said to himself: 'This 
winding snake—gray and icy—^how many times must 
we cross it! Will we never leave it? Must it follow 
us to France?’ 

Then he spoke again to Daru. “How far to Vilna?” 

“We pass it by to the south. It is shorter to make 
straight for Warsaw. In two days we should be there.” 

They ran on. 

'The landscape is better here,’ he said to himself. 
'Better. It is clear at last. No wrecked wagons. No 
dead bodies. We have passed them all for good. Now 
we are ahead of it all. Clear at last. I can’t prevent 
the frost. Who can hold back nature? In Vilna they 
will winter. There are stores and provisions. The Rus¬ 
sians will not go so far. They are cowards and dogs 
besides. In Paris . . . Malet with his intrigues—^he 
will hear from me. They will fly like the wind. In 
Paris I will raise a new army. What I have begun I 
shall finish. But our Normandy horses cannot endure 
the cold. What fools the Russians are. Their saddle 
cloths are red and embroidered by their ladies. Their 
ladies are stupid. Their feet are big. Who could have 
foreseen the burning of Moscow? A general is not a 
prophet. . . . At Marengo I was beaten when night 
fell but the next day I was master of Italy. What has 
been done once can be done again. . . . Why did he 
call us brothers? Can the dead really do mischief? 
Why do they need money when they no longer live? 
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How many rifles have they got! And the glorious 
bells of Moscow—^how many cannon would they 
make! . . . Everything is a risk. That’s what I can 
say. Everything is a risk. I must remember it. The 
greater the gain the greater the chance. Next year’s 
recruits must be called out at once. In Paris I will 
explain. It is good to be there sometime ahead. How 
long will it take the news to travel?’ 

"Can we change once more and ride all night to¬ 
night?” he asked. 

His companions said they would try to arrange for 
the sleigh. 

'They will try. We must save time. The landscape 
is clear. Poland is flat and desolate. But it is clear. 
Soon it will not be so. They are behind us.’ 

In the evening they changed again and settled down 
to an all night ride. 

'I can’t get it out of my mind. Can there be any 
truth in it? Can the dead really do mischief? I have 
beaten great armies—but not the dead. ... We will 
need more cannon. How dark it has grown, how dark. 
. . . If I am recognized I will deny it. In another 
day or so we can rest in Warsaw. What desolate 
country. The Countess Walewska must live close by. 
How can they live here in the winter? What strange 
people! It is dark.’ 

The horses trotted on. The sleigh glided through 
the night. 

The sun came up with a golden glow. As soon as 
the light of day was strong enough the sides of the 
road disclosed more frozen dead. He woke up Dam 
and Caulaincourt. 

"Where do these men come from?” 
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They rubbed their eyes. "They must be the reserves 
from Konigsberg who had gone to meet the army at 
Vilna. Reserves, Sire. No battle, only the sudden 
cold.” 

He turned his head away. He looked at the saddle¬ 
bags in the sleigh. He examined the handle of the 
silver whip. 'What curious designs. An angel in the 
enamel. Red cheeks like a peasant girl. Probably a 
spit-fire in real life. She has large feet. I suppose ugly 
also. Why do I think of it now? Yes, I came into the 
room. What ugly feet you have. I said it. I see, made¬ 
moiselle, you are a splendid actress, but you kept on 
your stockings to hide . . . Louise already suspects. 
Gossips must talk. . . . This little actress hides my 
head in her arms. She covers me with kisses. They are 
warm. She is devoted, she loves me. All in all, it is 
what is called an affair. The devil! An affair. And 
Louise is terribly jealous. Her words leave her mouth 
in two and threes,—and all together. What a scene! 
How silly. And what anger. It blocks all. It has ropes 
that bind one to the earth. But I have a sword that can 
cut it through. How prudish she is. My sword has a 
blade of reason. An edge of laughter. Ah, my dear, 
how seriously you can take things. I laugh it off. Why, 
my dear, you are ever timid,—timid and afraid. Do 
you think I shall fall deeply in love with an actress? 
Can you never believe; can you never understand that 
love is not for me? For what is love, after all? In¬ 
deed, my dear, it is but a passion that renounces the 
whole world in favor of one beloved object. The whole 
world—^Ah, such exclusiveness is not to be found in 
my nature. No, you will see. The little actress is de¬ 
voted. I will send her to Russia. She will bring me 
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news for ... I keep no secrets from you, my dear, 
for the crown of Europe is small—too small for my 
head. ... I quiet her. The word crown is a serious 
thing. It is serious to her and serious to my brother 
too. Also my sister Caroline. How strange the influ¬ 
ence of the word. . . . Now I recall. Caroline was 
very happy when she heard that Josephine was to be 
put aside. Too happy! Why is a woman overjoyed 
at the disgrace of another? She crossed the Alps in 
a Wizard to meet Marie Louise at the Austrian fron¬ 
tier. She wanted to escort her. Snow and cold could 
not hold her back. She was warmed by the thought 
of influencing the future Empress. She imagined she 
coxfld rule her. What a mistake! How little women 
know each other. What she could not do with the 
clever Josephine she imagined she could do with the 
stupid Austrian. Now they hate each other. That is 
the outcome. . . . And all—all of them must have 
crowns. Why must all my sisters be queens? So many 
crowns. I should not have weakened, but rather, I 
should have been firm and repeated to them what they 
least liked to hear. . . . Considering your pretensions, 
I say to them; considering your pretensions, one might 
suppose we inherited the crown from the late king, 
our father. Ha, ha, I laugh in their faces. But it only 
angers them. We are after all brothers and sisters. I 
laugh again. But they do not like it. . . . We are 
brothers and the rest are nothing. Nothing! . . . 
Strange how that keeps coming into my mind. But I 
should not have weakened. If the blizzard could keep 
her warm enough, the crown was not necessary. Then 
I said to her; Caroline, you and your sisters will hold 
the bride’s train at the wedding. The bride’s train! 
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she cried. Do you think we are footmen? Are we 
ladies-in-waiting? Why must you humble us! Why 
must every Frenchwoman be made to bow down to 
any sort of foreign blood. We protest. This we will 
not do. . . . This is how my own sister speaks to me. 
But this time I was firm. That is how I should always 
have been. I reply; you will. You will, my dear Caro¬ 
line. My orders are already given. I shall not change 
my mind. You and your sisters will hold the bride’s 
train at the wedding. You will do this. You may hold 
the crown on your head with one hand but with the 
other you will hold the bride’s train. And what is 
more, you will be very careful that it should not drag 
on the carpet or the precious crown that you have 
inherited from our dear father, the king. . . . Ha, 
ha; the crown that you nagged for so long, will be 
. . . with one sweep I will brush them all off your 
heads! ... I have been firm, but, God! how tired I 
am.’ 

He looked out. 

‘How curious this valley. The wind sweeps the 
snow in furrows. Like a plow. More hands. More legs. 
Why don’t they lie flat? They are full of mischief! 
Why can’t the snow cover them up? Why must their 
limbs point out in all directions? Frozen stiff before 
they died. Was nature ever kind? The snow sparkles. 
Like frosty silk and sparkling with diamonds—that 
is the bride’s train and I say you will hold it. I too can 
sweep clean. . . . But these hands are black. They 
are frozen and black. How many are there? How 
many are needed to hold up the train? God, there are 
too many. Too many! . . . Will they never be cov¬ 
ered up?’ 
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Warsaw was reached on the fifth day. 

The Emperor will now try out his courage. He has 
entered the city on foot. The sleigh was left waiting 
at the bridge. 

At the inn he has rented a room and sent his com¬ 
panions to bring him two burghers. 

They now stand before him. His back is to the fire. 
His hands toy with the silver whip. 

"Take off your coats, messieurs. So you cannot be¬ 
lieve your eyes? Well! That is almost a compliment. 
It is a pleasure to be with you again. You are good 
to come. Take chairs, messieurs. Please don’t mind my 
standing. It is warmer here by the fire. Thank you 
for the compliment. I really feel fine. Never have I 
felt better in all my life. And think of it, I have put 
on weight! Could you believe it? Riding a horse all 
day long from one field of battle to another and in 
the end,—I can tell by my belt,—in the end to gain 
weight. How can one explain such ridiculous things? 
The army is also in fine condition. Almost unbeliev¬ 
able! What men they are. They just wax fat on ex¬ 
citement. The cannon are now being repolished. I 
still have under arms one hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand men. Or to be exact,—for I know you are re¬ 
peating what I say,—to be exact I have under arms 
one hundred and seventeen thousand; but also I have 
in the hospitals about six thousand, so in round num¬ 
bers it is as I said before [To himself: What did I 
say before?] Oh, yes. A hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand all in good cheer and closing in for the winter. 
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They will stay in Vilna. A good place, eh? The win¬ 
ters are long in Poland. . . . Yes, yes, you are right. 
They are longer in Russia. And you know what sol¬ 
diers are when there is no fighting to do. They are 
always up to mischief. They are only children. [To 
himself: The dead fools are not to be trusted.] They 
have their pranks and their games; and no amovmt of 
snow or cold could stop them. They are preparing 
for Vilna. They have earned a rest. The Russians flew 
before them. At every battle we whipped them good 
and proper . . .” 

He tapped his boot with the whip. 

"Like this. (Snap) Good and proper. Their hides 
are good and sore. Their tails are between their legs, 
like a yellow dog. [To himself: I have not forgotten 
my mission. The Russians are dogs.] You know, I 
really think there is dog-blood in the Russians. Ha, 
ha! That would make a good joke. Dog-blood; ha, ha! 
[We are brothers! And they—they are nothing. 
Nothing.] Ha, ha! But I am really serious in what I 
tell you. They are cowards; they ran away. They 
abandoned their holy city. What would have been 
said in ancient times? Mind you, their holy city! They 
just left it. All they know is how to sing to God. They 
have gods of their own, at least their saints are like 
gods of them. Did you ever think people could be so 
religious? They are really fantastic. But what good 
does it do them? ... It is not practical. Of course 
not, if they must abandon the holy city. [Why did 
they need to burn it? What fools!] They are really a 
fanatical people. One can never depend on them. But 
they have had their lesson. As you tan the hide so 
shall the boots pinch. . . . Or what is the quotation? 
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Anyway here I am, hale and hearty before you. . . . 
I might have been here a month and you would not 
have known it. If I had the time I would have played 
a prank on you. That is how I feel. But I must hurry 
on to Paris. There is pressing business awaiting me. 
I have neglected my capital so long. [Too long!] 
That’s what many will say. That is always the critics’ 
objection. Either the play is too long, or the waits 
between the acts are too long. Many will say I stayed 
away from Paris too long. And again some may say 
that I stayed in Moscow too long. But you know, one 
cannot please everyone. We stayed in Moscow to wait 
for peace—[How far can one chase a dog?]—the 
weather was fine. Not cold, just invigorating. True 
enough it was a risk—a great risk. But the venture 
was worth it. We conquered at every battle. Next 
spring—[What I have begun I will finish.] Next 
spring I return with three hundred thousand men. 
Real fighting men. [All brothers—^not dead fools.] 
And these added to the present army will make—^let 
me see . . . Just roughly . . . 

“Four hundred and twenty thousand. Sire,” said one 
of the astonished Polish burghers. 

“That’s right. You have a good memory. A good 
memory is a very necessary thing. It means that one 
can profit from experience. . . . Do you know that 
the Danube rose sixteen feet in one single night? 
That is what is called an act of nature. Nobody can be 
blamed for an act of nature. It seems ridiculous. Like 
snow on the Pyramids. Unbelievable! . . . But who 
could have foreseen the burning of Moscow? How 
people can be so fantastic and unpracticable. . . . 
[What an abyss of snow!] A political drama—an act 
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of nature. [How many hands are needed to hold up a 
bridal train?] History is full of them. [As though 
we inherited the crown from the late king, our father. 
You will, my dear Caroline. You will, or with one 
sweep . . .] The crowns of Europe have crumbled 
under the acids of Nature. History will tell you so. 
[. . . one sweep and I will brush them all off your 
heads.]Europe should have but one crown, one ruler, 
one code of law and then all will be—[Brothers!!]— 
united. You understand what I am saying to you;— 
then a fire here or there, a river rising somewhere else 
and a sudden frost would have no effect on the Em¬ 
pire as a whole. And these little political dramas would 
not exist. They are only lovers’ quarrels after all. [Her 
kisses were warm. She buried my head in her arms. 
And in the end she cursed me. We do not understand 
each other. A woman’s devotion is only as long as a 
couch. What my brave men gain, they lose. And was 
it really necessary to marry the Austrian Princess? 
To make her Empress of Europe . . . like putting 
my foot into an abyss covered with flowers. And her 
father. Her royal father—^how suspicious he seems! 
But the Russians are proud. Their blue blood is too 
pure for me to defile. They refused to give me a prin¬ 
cess in marriage. One would imagine that the inten¬ 
tions were not honorable. The crown of an empress 
they think leads to the couch of a harlot! I will pay 
them out. Here, too, was an abyss. But there is a mis¬ 
sion that I have begun. And what I have begun I will 
finish. Europe is only a toothless old woman. . . . 
These burghers are nothing but old babbling women 
. . . I must talk to them or they will wonder what 
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is going on in my mind. . . . And wonder prompts 
suspicion. There are too many frozen hands sticking 
out. The dead have mischief in them. Of that I am 
certain. God! Will they never cover up!]” 

He swished the whip through the air. Its whistle 
broke the silence. 

"Yes, my good friends. That is what Europe is 
destined to become. All one, with one crown at the 
head. The Russians now understand that thoroughly. 
Their tail is between their legs. It is so good of you 
to have come. I really must not keep you longer. In 
the spring there will be more time and we will cele¬ 
brate with a banquet. You shall be my guests of 
honor. But now ... it is so good of you to pay me 
this little visit. But really you did not know me and 
I could have played you a prank. I might have been 
here a week or more before you discovered . . . Ha, 
ha. Better watch out. Ha, ha. Best regards to our 
friends. Next time. Good-bye.” 


36 

In the meanwhile Daru and Caulaincourt had 
through the Embassy arranged to send post runners 
ahead to hold fresh horses in readiness. 

In the evening they left the inn and started out 
once more. They ran night and day. The best horses 
were now waiting for them at each post. According 
to the condition of the roads, now they rode in a 
sleigh and again in a coach. Now the distances be¬ 
tween the posts grew shorter and the horses swifter. 
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A clean look to the houses told them that they were 
already in Prussia. 

“We have gained time. Sire,” said Daru. "We are 
two days ahead of what we expected.” 

“But this is not too soon. Malet has conspired and 
taken control of a garrison.” He fortified himself 
with this pretext. 

His talk to the Polish burghers gave him great con¬ 
fidence. His impatience to be in Paris increased. 

“I weary of these coaches and sleighs. We could 
gain time by riding in the saddle. The climate grows 
mild. It would gain time.” 

“But the post runners are only several hours ahead.” 

“Then let us catch them and overtake them if we 
can. It matters not if we are recognized—not here. 
Only before we get to Paris we might have a closed 
coach for just the last few leagues. But here it does 
not matter.” 

So it was decided. At the next post they secured 
three saddle horses and the Emperor, attaching his 
private saddlebags to the loops in the saddle and plac¬ 
ing his hand through the leather thong attached to 
the handle of the silver whip fastened it to his wrist 
and mounting quickly, was the first off. The other 
two followed. They went along at a lively trot. Their 
spurs jingled as the horses’ hoofs pounded the road. 
They overtook a farmer driving a cart to market and 
they passed a stagecoach filled with women and chil¬ 
dren. This was a land and people that they were 
familiar with. That strange and haunting Eastern 
stamp was now gone. They dug their spurs into the 
horses’ flanks and rode on. 

The horses soon broke into a white foaming sweat. 
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Several times they tried to break into a walk but 
were prevented. The riders urged them on. The spurs 
dug deep. And now came the silver whip. It swished 
through the air and cut into the leg and belly of the 
beast. The sting of it made him rear and jump. Once 
more he got it and this time he nearly left the road 
with a sudden bound. 

Now they ran. The foam from their mouths flew 
like the wind. Their nostrils were red and blood 
streamed from a vein cut on the belly of the first horse. 

Still the rider was without mercy. He swished the 
whip through the air and made it whistle. At each 
stroke the beast’s ears hung back as he ran on and on. 
What did one beast more or less matter to this rider? 
He spoke to himself: 'Why should there be mercy 
to a horse when . . . Malet will hear from me. I will 
scatter them like the wind.’ 

He flashed the whip through the air again. "Come 
along, you nag. Come along.” He cut him again un¬ 
der the stomach. 

The two riders behind had all they could do to 
keep up. They were racing for time. 

"Come along, you nag! Show what life is still in 
you.” To himself: 'You do not know how fortunate 
you are. You might easily have now been a cadaver 
—and your clean bones would rival the snow in white¬ 
ness.’ 

"Step up, you Jack of stable dirt.” He lashed into 
him again. 

Now his hand reached into one of the saddlebags 
and drew out a tiny package. He tore the wrapper 
with his teeth and disclosed a small glass bottle with 
a large fancy stopper sealed with red wax. He broke 
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oif the neck on the saddle and placed the bottle in 
his bosom. The perfume sprinkled out on to his vest 
and the inside of the coat. The jogging of the horse 
made it spatter a drop or two at a time. A pleasant 
scent came forth. The odor of flowers from south¬ 
ern France filled the air and somewhat abated the 
smell of the sweating horse. 

"Come along, you nag.” 

He lashed into him with the silver whip. 

"Keep steady. Keep trotting. Step along!” 

They ran on. 

To himself: 'He is lucky at that. Fifty thousand 
horses lie under the snow. They too will be up to mis¬ 
chief. The dead will ride them. How that thing 
lingers in my mind. But the Russians are dogs. They 
are vile, vile, vile . . .’ He struck the horse again. 
'They are stupid fools. Religious fanatics. They re¬ 
fused to fight. . . . But how far can one chase a dog? 
And over the snow. How can religion warm them? 
Does it warm the Pope? I saved him from his enemies. 
I saved the Pope from Rome and now he is mine, 
mine, mine. I have him safe—safe in Fontainebleau 
with all his praying wheels and lieutenants. They 
drink too much. But he is mine, mine, mine. And 
now . . . The devil with him. Now I will kick him 
out. He will say: You brought me here to save me and 
now you kick me out. That’s what he will say. And 
what can I answer? I must have an answer. I will 
say; Surely, your Holiness . , . Holiness? Why the 
Holiness? Where is the Holiness in defeat? Is God with 
the enemy? Has He gone over to the dogs? But I 
must reply. I can say; Monsieur le Pape, I saved you 
from your enemies but I cannot save you from your 
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God. . . . Ha, ha, quite neat. I must remember it. 
. . . But I cannot save you from your God . . . 
save you from . . . God, it was cold. And the snow 
. . . Whoever dreamt of such snow? The cold and 
ache and blinding glare . . .’ 

“Come on, you nag!’* 

*. . . the glare more dazzling than a hundred 
crowns and all the diamonds in the world. What a 
silken train for a wedding. But the hands are 
black . . .’ 

He reached into the breast of his coat and threw 
out the empty vial. 

'. . . frozen and black. God, there are too many. 
Too many. Why do they reach up so? Keep down— 
keep away. Your fingers are black. You are nothing. 
That’s it . . . nothing but dead fools. Why do you 
. . . Will they never cover up? Is nature never 
kind?’ He struck the horse again. 'And you, my dear 
sister Caroline, your hands are lily white. You must 
carry the . . . And you say you do not want to? 
You are not a lady-in-waiting ... a servant. You 
who can do this for me—^you refuse; while before 
you,—can’t you see, how many hands are reaching 
out, can’t you see how many want what you refuse? 
They would take it out of your mouth if they could. 
They would take it without shame, and even if you 
stood naked before them—naked and white—^with 
only a golden crown on your head; they would give 
you nothing. Queen that you are, you would remain 
naked. And you would have to walk among these 
dark frozen stalks in the dazzling snow, so white, so 
pure, that the crown on your head would seem black 
. . . black . . 
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They ran on and on. His hand again reached into 
one of the bags and he broke the neck off a second 
bottle of perfume which like the first went into his 
coat. 

"Come on! Run, you nag.” 

He laid into him again and again. 

'. . . black, black, black. The crown is black. It 
is only a piece of something that might have been. 
How many crowns must you have, when you know 
there should be one, one. one. And now I will tell 
you, my darlings . . . You have nagged a bit too 
much. The black hands are like poison stalks in a field 
of white flowers. They reach out. There is mischief 
in them.’ 

"Come on, you fool.” 

‘What care I for your flesh or hide? The crown 
of the whole world is lost, gone, gone, gone. And it 
should all have been one, one. one.’ He lashed him 
again. 'And now, my dear Caroline, what you hold is 
black. It was once a thing of glory when from the 
blood-stained fields of battle it was raised by the 
hands of the dead. But you nagged and nagged and 
nagged and you put it on your foolish head and 
now you have become too proud to stoop. They will 
leave you naked. The dead know it and they will take 
the crown away from you. . . . And you try to dress 
yourself in great splendor, in order to outshine your 
sister-in-law who is Empress. At least Josephine was 
clever; but the Austrian is stupid and against stupid¬ 
ity nobody can win. You should know it. Both of you 
will fall together as though you were sisters. Ha, ha. 
What brings that back into my mind so often? It 
is as though the stars had destined the recurrence? 
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. . . Will it never cover up? The ugly stumps frozen 
and black. . . . The horse is now winded. He will 
stumble or fall. I must be careful. He should be 
coaxed.’ 

“Easy boy. Easy! Walk a bit. Easy!” 

All the horses broke into a walk. But their legs 
were unsteady and they had to be guided straight 
along the road. 

Bright red blood streamed along the belly and down 
the hind legs of the leading horse. The eyes of all 
three beasts popped out and showed white. 

The rider broke another neck of a small bottle of 
perfume. He filled his nostrils with the scent before 
he placed it inside his coat. His piercing eyes looked 
across the barren fields. The posts of the fences seemed 
like frozen arms, the stalks of the brush like frozen 
bodies. And through it all he kept repeating to him¬ 
self: 'The dead fools will rise up against me. They 
will rise. God, they are too many. Their arms are al¬ 
ready through the crust of the earth, and the glorious 
crown of the world is lost. Lost, lost, lost.’ 

Now he struck the beast again. And again they 
broke into a trot. The silver whip again whistled 
through the air. 

They rode on and on. 


37 

At night they changed for coaches. The driver was 
ordered not to spare the horses. They slept soundly. 
In the morning they again changed for the saddle. 
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Day and night they rode on. 

The forty bottles of perfume that had filled the 
saddlebags were now gone. With the last bottle the 
fine leather bags were thrown away. Now only the 
silver whip remained. 

On the morning of the thirteenth day they were 
nearing the pretty little town of Senlis. They could 
see the towers of the church and some of the walls 
of the ancient town from the distance. 

The horses raced forward. The silver whip whistled 
as it cut through the air. 

"What town is this ahead!” 

"Senlis, Sire. Where the old monastery stands.” 

"How far from there to Paris?” 

"About ten leagues, Sire.” 

"Where is the post at Senlis?” 

"It is attached to the inn. The Golden Hen.” 

"We should get a carriage there. See that it is a 
closed carriage with blinds. Here it would not be wise 
to be recognized. I will await you outside of the 
yard. The final ride at last! A closed carriage to 
Paris.” 

They raced on. The towers of the monastery chapel 
were now visible through the large trees. This was 
the chapel beside the yard where in the spring Emile 
Jobey raked out the contents of the vaults. Now it was 
the middle of December. One vault in the corner 
of the yard had been closed. The remains of the inn¬ 
keeper’s wife, who had died during the summer, now 
rested there. The rest stood open, as they were on the 
day when Andre and Leon left Senlis as drummer 
boys. How long ago it all seemed. 

While the Emperor was racing to Paris in the fast- 
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est ride ever made up to this time, Andre and Leon, 
armed with pistols and a paper from a good-natured 
blustering Russian colonel, were racing in a peasant’s 
sleigh to try to catch up with the rapidly disappear¬ 
ing army. Many times they were led astray. Many 
times they wandered far afield. They crossed into 
Poland and still they could find no traces of the 
army. Everywhere they looked they saw wreckage 
but the army itself was not to be found. They passed 
Vilna by a side road and went on to Warsaw where 
they changed a good part of their gold for French, 
Austrian and Polish banknotes. They were cheated by 
some of the money-changers but it did not matter 
much. They still had plenty. From here they trav¬ 
eled by stage but they were weeks behind the three 
riders whose leader cut the veins of every horse he 
rode with a fine stranded silver whip that whistled 
through the air. 

During the whole of the summer the jeweler, Her- 
pin-Lacroix, worked every day, piecing together the 
fragments of the coronet. He bent, hammered, tooled, 
soldered, repaired, cast missing parts from molds he 
had made of corresponding members, and set in the 
artificial gems that he had ordered from Holland. 
During the whole month of September he polished 
it. He polished it first with fine pumice stone, then 
with hard rouge and finally with rottenstone. He 
washed it with a soft brush after each operation. He 
must have washed it at least a hundred times. He was 
proud. The ambition of his life was now realized. 

His wife had sewn for it a flat velvet cushion. The 
velvet was of royal purple and came from Paris. The 
bottom, which was not supposed to show, was a bit 
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of violet silk taken from the lining of an old coat 
of filodie’s. She was still in Paris. Her music seemed 
to be going well. She wrote every week or so but there 
was something lonely and sad in her letters. 

Her father, however, was too absorbed in the coro¬ 
net to notice this. He could hardly wait for the cush¬ 
ion to be finished and place it in his little show 
window. 

Pierre, the proprietor of The Golden Hen, and 
proud owner of the brilliant red coach, now striped in 
gold, contributed some fine chicken feathers, with 
which to stuff the flat cushion. Since his wife had 
died he seemed to take an added interest in this work 
of his neighbor. 

As for Hippolyte, the blacksmith, his anvil once 
more rang out cheerfully. He was again happy. He 
heard faint rumors of the "golden crown” being re¬ 
paired and reconstructed but he did not consider it 
worth much attention. 

When the coronet was finally displayed proudly in 
the jeweler’s window, and everything else had been 
removed to give this piece its proper importance, he 
walked by and looked at it. "That’s a fine looking 
horseshoe,” he remarked. He shrugged his shoulders 
and walked off. He never for a moment considered 
that this was what he bought for brass—this repre¬ 
sented the franc-and-a-half for Jobey’s jug of brandy. 
That he had long forgotten. The only recollection 
he had was the great feeling of fear that came over 
him. The feeling of dread that he should not be 
cheated. This was now over. He sold it for pure gold. 
No more could he expect. The jeweler had worked all 
summer and was therefore entitled to earn what it 
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could bring. This is what he thought. And when he 
eyed it in the window he looked at it with an eye 
that seemed to say: 'Well, this is what he made of it. 
Was it worth aU that trouble?’ 

But Emile Jobey was now sick unto death. His 
grief bore him down. He no longer quarreled with his 
wife—for he hardly spoke to her at all. He never 
again visited the wine cellar where he made a hero of 
himself by repeating the soliloquies he delivered before 
the open tombs in the monastery yard—^by repeating 
them so long and so loud that he was thrown out. 
That was his last visit to the shop. Neither had he 
again gone near the “cabbage eaters.” The money for 
his labor still awaited him there. 

Several times he had been told to call for the money 
but he ran from the monks who brought him the 
message. He ran from them in mortal fear. 

There were many days when he thought he could 
not endure it a moment longer. He thought he would 
climb down from his bed and crawl on his hands 
and knees to the monastery gate; here he would call 
out for the elder—the man with the powerful eyes— 
and surrender his soul. 

Many times he thought he could easily give up his 
soul to the brothers. The torture of keeping it was 
beyond endurance. 

One letter only, in all this time, came from Andre. 
It was written in a childish hand months and months 
ago. It spoke of Leon, the son of the tailor named 
Grimal. It said they were both well. 

Together these old men fingered this bit of paper, 
over and over until much of the writing had become 
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dim. But they knew it by heart; every word of it 
was on their lips. 

When fimile fell sick, the streets of Senlis were not 
cleaned. Hippolyte, the blacksmith, suggested that 
someone else be hired to do this work. But nobody 
could be found. The mayor of the town ordered 
every householder to clean that part of the street that 
fronted his property. 

The servants gossiped as they swept. They said 
that 6mile was sick because of the way he had spoken 
of the dead, and because of "that thing” that he 
found and sold to the blacksmith. 

They gossiped. They said that his boy was driven 
away by spirits that led him into war. And these 
spirits came from the tombs that were opened that 
very morning. They also said that the gold that Hip¬ 
polyte got for “that thing” would not bring him 
any joy. It was hidden deep but in time it would 
creep up and stifle his conscience. And they said that 
Herpin-Lacroix was working on a heathen ornament 
that had strange symbols carved in the gold. The or¬ 
nament came entirely from "that thing.” It was once 
a "devil’s crown” and the good monks had crushed 
its power, but now they dug it up again. And Herpin- 
Lacroix was trying to bring it back. Also the gossips 
said that his daughter Elodie would, because of this, 
have great sorrow in Paris and never, never would she 
return. 

It did not take long for Jobey to hear what was 
being said. He waited patiently for the day when 
the coronet would be shown in the jeweler’s window. 
At last when it was restored and patched up, and 
studded out with artificial gems,—at last when it 
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was polished up to resemble something of what it 
once was,—^when this day came, alas! he was too weak 
to rise from his couch. 

He was unable to go and see "the thing” that had 
once belonged to the dead. He knew very well that it 
fell out of the somewhat larger opening in the center 
of the wall directly under a carved ornament and 
crest. He recalled how he wrapped it up and carried 
it off, and how he sold it to the smith. He also re¬ 
membered how the smith avoided him for days after¬ 
ward when he went about looking for his boy. 

He had news of "that thing” from his wife and 
also from the tailor who came to sit beside him almost 
daily. They described it to him, but the picture he 
formed in his mind was quite different from the 
actual coronet. 

During the month of November he seemed to re¬ 
cover enough to sit up in a chair. He cut himself a 
staff from an old street broom and hobbled about the 
house. But it was not until the middle of December 
that he actually ventured out of the house. 

At about noon of this day, he put on his new cap 
and his old long coat of rags, and one step at a time, 
slowly, painfully, with staff in hand he made his way 
along the narrow little streets of Senlis. At each cross¬ 
ing he rested. 

Finally he arrived at the gate of The Golden Hen. 
He was about to walk past the gate when he suddenly 
drew back. 

Three mad riders on horseback came racing down 
the street. They turned suddenly across his path into 
the gate and stopped in the yard. The hens in the 
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barnyard took fright and flew squawking into safety. 
The riders dismounted. 

The old man shook his head and went on. It was 
only another step to the jeweler’s window. Now he 
would at last see "that thing.” 

He stood before the little window in amazement. It 
seemed to him a crown of glory. The gems sparkled 
so, the gold was lit up by the deep contrasting velvet 
on which it rested. It seemed to him a thing of daz¬ 
zling beauty. A halo that gave off light. The splendor 
of it fascinated him and his eyes could not leave it. 

He did not notice that about ten feet away near the 
gate of the yard stood a little man. He was dark, 
plump, with an oily skin and sharp dark shifting eyes. 
He stood nervously, wrapped in his fur coat. In his 
hand he held a small whip with which he tapped his 
boot. His two companions were in the yard arranging 
for a carriage to take them to Paris. 

"Now I have seen it. Now I have seen it,” Jobey 
muttered half aloud. 

The little dark man with the silver whip came for¬ 
ward and stood behind the scavenger. 

"Now I have seen it. The dead have given it up but 
the living are gone. . . . lost forever. Lost! Lost! 
Lost!” His voice quivered with despair. 

The man with the silver whip eyed him curiously. 
Jobey moved aside and through bleared eyes looked 
at the stranger. He had never seen him before and he 
did not recognize him. He shook his head at the 
stranger and said out loud. "Lost. Lost. Lost!” Tears 
ran down his cheeks as he slowly went on tapping his 
staff before him. 

Now with what strength remained in him he 
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started in the direction of the monastery. He was 
going to face the "cabbage eaters,” the brown musty 
monks, and their elder with his fierce eyes. It was his 
only chance, his only hope. He would surrender his 
soul or anything at all. They could "peel it off his 
back,” as he used to say. They could have it. Every¬ 
thing they could have, if only he could know that his 
boy was with the living or with God—^but some¬ 
where. His feet carried him on. 

Napoleon now stood alone before the little jeweler’s 
window. He viewed the coronet with a smile on his 
lips. 'A band of gold for a little duke,’ he said to 
himself. 'A little showpiece for a burgher’s estate. 
The gems are glass, the figures have been repaired, the 
joints show the mending—once perhaps it was a fine 
piece but now a certain pettiness and meanness shines 
out. And the jeweler thinks he has a crown!’ 

He turned about and walked impatiently between 
the gate of the yard and the jeweler’s window. He 
paced up and down. 

'Malet will fly. Tomorrow I will sweep them before 
me like wind. I will tear the conspirators up by the 
roots. I will plow through them. There will be deep 
furrows in Paris like . . . like the snow. Nature was 
never kind and I too can sweep clean. With one sweep 
I can . . . How strange? Here is another crown; a 
little one and petty. This is what I should have given 
them all. One must be firm. Our dear father did not 
even have this much. One must be . . . Europe should 
all be under one crown. I will not forget my mission. I 
must remember. . . . The Pope is mine. .He too will 
fly like the wind. I have saved him from his enemies 
but I cannot save him from his God. . . . There are 
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things one cannot foresee. "Who could have foreseen 
Moscow and the terrible frost? These are the chances 
. . . but a new army in the spring ... a fresh army 
and the dogs will know. How far can you chase a 
dog?’ 

He paced up and down. 

In the yard the bright red carriage was being 
wheeled out and the horses stood ready to be har¬ 
nessed. 

'The carriage is the color of blood! "What an abyss! 
What a pretty end to a journey. Where are the can¬ 
non? Ha, ha, you may well ask. And the horses, and 
the men? Ha, ha, you may well ask. And the whole 
Grand Army? I will whisper it in your ear, my dear, 
they are lost. Lost! And the crown of the world, that 
too is lost. But the old man who stood here a moment 
ago, what can he know? Why should a beggar look at 
a crown! Why should he shake his head and in his 
toothless mouth cry: Lost, lost! The dead have given 
it up. I should have spoken to him but now is not the 
time to be recognized. And in the window rests a 
pretty little burgher’s coronet—studded with glass 
gems—a pretty little toy! And the crown of the world 
is gone!” 

He slapped his boot with the flat of the blood¬ 
stained whip. 

Now the carriage was ready. It came through the 
gate and stopped in the street. The two companions 
opened the door and waited. The blinds had already 
been drawn down. 

"One moment. One moment,” he said. 

He walked to the jeweler’s shop, opened the door 
and threw the whip inside. It fell upon the floor. 
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"Here, this is for you,” he called. “More antiques! 
I shall not need this now.” 

He jumped into the red coach and in a moment 
they were off. By the time the surprised jeweler rose 
from his bench and ran to the door they were gone. 
Only the sound of the wheels over the rough cobbles 
of Senlis was to be heard. The coach was already past 
the blacksmith shop and had made the turn in the 
road that led straight into Paris. 
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THE coronet was still in the jeweler’s window during 
the early spring of 1814 when suddenly Russians 
began arriving at Senlis. 

Napoleon’s new army, quickly organized, was im- 
able to stand battle. Prussia was now on the side of 
the Russians. The Swedes and Austrians were also 
with the Russians and together they had crossed the 
Rhine. In the south, Spain, aided by the British, came 
across the Pyrenees and these armies w.ere also advanc¬ 
ing upon Paris. Napoleon’s disorganized and untrained 
troops were unable to hold the united forces from the 
east. They pushed through the gaps in his lines and 
went on in the direction of Paris. 

It was late March when the first Russian officers 
arrived in Senlis. They took immediate possession of 
The Golden Hen, where they ordered the whole barn¬ 
yard executed and the fifty or more chickens roasted 
for their feast. Burin, the genial colonel, was now a 
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general and sat at the head of the table. He ate heartily 
and drank much champagne. 

"It is a pleasure to be where the wine is so good,” 
he said. 

Then he drank some more and said: "Ah, it’s good.” 

"Here’s to you. General,” cried one of the officers. 
"Here it goes down the corridor in one throw.” The 
officer gulped the wine. 

"If you think I am going to pay for all your wine 
you are mistaken. I paid for you scoundrels twice 
last week, and I paid for the extra carriages and post 
horses.” 

"Here’s another toast to our general!” 

The glasses clinked. 

"It won’t help you. You are rogues and you’d bet¬ 
ter reckon your wine closely. For the chickens and 
the soup and everything else I will pay, but the wine 
is . . . call the proprietor! Bring him here. I must 
speak to him at once. I must warn him.” 

Pierre, the proprietor of The Golden Hen, who just 
two years before had painted the best coach in his 
stable blood red toJiven up the town, came forward. 

"You are the head of this establishment?” 

"Yes, General.” 

"You are the proprietor and sole owner?” 

"Yes, General.” 

"Then I give you due warning. These rascals of 
mine must settle for their own wine; and if they 
don’t, then you will be so good as to bring it to my 
attention.” 

"Yes, General.” 

"But for the food and these bottles here, they are 
to be charged to me.” 
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“Als you wish, General.” 

“And another thing, just a minute, have more 
chickens for us tomorrow and also the next day. Have 
a whole lot. We will be here a week. A week at least, 
perhaps more. And others of our rear guard will join 
us in a day or two. The Prussians have already passed 
ahead and are nearing Paris by another road. The 
Silesians have also gone ahead. They too think they 
are an army. If their rear guard wanders in tomorrow 
or the next day please don’t let them sleep here. They 
have nasty habits and will ruin your linen. How many 
can you accommodate?” 

“With comfort about forty. General. Forty easily. 
Fifty snugly and sixty if they double up two in a 
bed.” 

“Two in a bed,” cried one of the officers. “Hurray 
for two in a bed.” 

“Keep quiet, you.” 

“Who has the wine? Here pass it along.” 

“Keep quiet.” 

“And tell me. Monsieur le proprietaire, your name 
is-” 

“Pierre, General. Simply Pierre is sufficient. I am 
here to serve all.” • 

“And the name of your inn—^what is it called?” 

“The Golden Hen. The sign is over the gateway.” 

“The Golden Hen, I must remember it if we write. 
And tell me again what is the name of this illustrious 
village; you must pardon my ignorance.” 

“You are in Senlis, General. One stage only from 
Paris.” 

“You hear,” called one of the officers. “We are al¬ 
most in Paris. Two in a bed. Ha, Ha.” 
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"Keep quiet.” 

"You say Senlis?” 

"Yes.” 

"Is this the Senlis that has a monastery and an old 
Roman arena?” 

"That has always been with us, General.” 

"And you are The Golden Hen of Senlis?” 

"Always in the same place.” 

"That’s it. That’s it. Who would have thought it? 
What a small world. You have a Httle river here too, 
and an old cathedral.” 

"You must have seen them before you arrived here. 
General.” 

"Yes, of course. I did of course, but I did not put 
it all together, as it were.” 

He rose from the table. "Come here, I want to ask 
you something. These ruffians are too noisy.” 

The general went into another room followed by 
Pierre. 

"Tell me. Have you got two young boys in Senlis 
who were in the French army and were in Moscow? 
Two bright fellows. I suppose you have many, but 
these two were corporals.” 

"You mean Andre Jobey and Leon Grimal?” 

"How should I know their names? They were cor¬ 
porals. They were both drummer boys.” 

"Yes, they are the only two corporals in Senlis.” 

"You mean they are with Napoleon?” 

"No. God forbid. They are here.” 

"And they are safe and sound?” 

"As sound as colts.” 

"Now if that isn’t a happy surprise ... I tell you 
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I have a memory that could make me famous. What 
a small world!” 

"Should I send for them, General?” 

"Do they live far?” 

"Close by. I will send and say . . .” 

"Say an old . . . Say an acquaintance, a battlefield 
friend. No. Just tell them that their dead horse has 
arrived.” 

"Dead horse?” 

"Yes. Say just that. Their dead horse is here. They 
will know.” 

"Yes, General. I will send at once. Their dead 
horse.” 

"They will know.” 

"Very good. I will inform you when they are here.” 

The general went back to the table. "It’s a little 
world,” he said. "What a little world! . . . Not so 
much noise. Listen to me, you rogues. This place 
where we now are is called Senlis. It has an old Roman 
arena where once Christian martyrs were thrown to 
lions. Think of it? I know all about this place. You 
see what a memory I have! Late at night on a battle¬ 
field I heard just a word or two and here we are. And 
the two boys I found in the dead horse live here. So 
you see the story was not invented by me. It all hap¬ 
pened on the night I lost the silver whip and I was 
not drunk, at least I was sober enough to remember 
what was spoken.” 

"Another toast for our general!” 

"Hurray.” 

The glasses were raised. 

"I tell you, toasts or no toasts, you will have to pay 
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for your own wine tonight. We must keep some kind 
of discipline in the army.” 

“Hurray for discipline!” 

“Wait until you get your wine bill from the prop¬ 
rietor then you will laugh a different tune.” 

“No, it will be very sad. Ha, ha! Very sad. But all 
right, we will pay here and you will pay in Paris.” 

“I will make no conditions. There must be more 
discipline. You must have more respect for your 
superiors.” 

“Ah, my dear General, how can you say that! But 
we have respect, for such things as respect and honor 
and the like—these little refinements of life you know 
are not lacking. In fact nothing is lacking except a 
little money; and what a pity, just for a few measly 
rubles or francs or whatever they are—what a pity, 
just for a little soiled and second-hand banknotes, we 
are lowered in the scale of life.” 

“You are lowered because yourselves you are un¬ 
dignified and you behave without charm.” 

“Charm for the ladies, my dear General, it hangs 
like lace cuffs on the sleeves of men. Now if men had 
charm how would ladies behave? 'Sir,’ she would say 
in a deep heavy voice, 'leave my bed at once.’ ” 

“Ha, h&.” They laughed. 

“I say. General,” asked Captain Polovsky, one of 
the young oflScers on the general’s staff, "you know so 
many people in this town, don’t you know any girls 
for us?” 

“That too you expect to be provided with. No, I 
don’t know any girls for you. And even if I did I 
should forbid it. I should forbid it strictly; love and 
duty do not mix.” 
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"Love mixes freely enough. It is not so particular. 
One WOOS a princess the same way that one woos a 
milkmaid and they both have serious disadvantages.” 

"I can see that once in Paris you rascals will be un¬ 
governable.” 

"Were the French governable in Moscow?” 

"Ah, that was different,” said the general. "The 
Count Rostopchin left very little behind. It was very 
clever of him but it did not meet with the approval of 
the higher authorities. In fact, he had some serious 
accounting to do, but then when cold and hunger 
drove the French into retreat he puffed out his chest 
and said: 'See what I have done.’ Now he has returned 
and set to work to build up the city and again make 
himself a hero, he wants—between ourselves—^he 
wants the credit for defeating the French in Moscow. 
Think of it. He himself defeated the French! What a 
puppy! But it is the truth. His friends tell me so and 
they have already hinted to the Tzar that Count Ros¬ 
topchin be elevated to the rank of a prince. Think of 
it! What a puppy! The Count wrote me a letter. He 
is very friendly on little acquaintanceship. He wrote 
me about my house in Moscow. He has had the win¬ 
dows boarded up and placed a watchman on the prop¬ 
erty. He locks the stable after the horse is stolen. As 
for the furniture—I had furniture, both domestic and 
imported, to the value of a million—of this he says 
nothing. My pink sofa I saw in Germany. My chairs 
decorate the huts of some Polish peasants. My oU 
paintings I saw in Austria and one of my silver samo¬ 
vars was in the window of a pawnshop in Konigsberg. 
Rostopchin did not have to write me.” 

"Did you try to get them back?” asked Captain 
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Polovsky, somewhat bored that the subject was no 
longer about girls. 

*'No. What good would it be? I cannot demand 
them. I would have to buy them again. The chairs 
were scratched and their carvings broken. The sofa 
was soiled and torn. The silver was dented. The devil 
with it.” 

"Then why did he write to you?” 

"He wanted to show that he was active again.” 

"Does he write to everybody?” 

"Oh, no. He writes only to the influential. He 
thinks because I am a friend of Prince Paul it may 
help him in his cause with the Tzar, who, I can tell 
you, was not very pleased with his behavior before 
they left Moscow. That is why I must say again that 
you rascals must behave yourselves.” 

"Hurray for our general. A toast, where is the 
wine? To our general!” The glasses clinked. 

The innkeeper came into the room. 

"He is here. General. Andre Jobey has come. He 
awaits you.” 

"Bring him to my room. I will be there in a 
moment.” 


2 

"Ah, my dear young friend—there you are. Is it 
you really?” 

"Yes, Colonel.” 

"But you are alone?” 

"Yes, my companion Leon is at present in Paris and 
I too would have been there only my father died two 
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weeks ago and I am remaining here for a while. It is 
unfortunate, Colonel. Each time we meet I seem to 
have some misfortune. First the battlefield where we 
were wounded. Then the prison and now . . . You 
have really never seen me properly, so to speak. I mean 
that I am not always like that, in fact, you must not 
judge from . . . We were boys when we left—only 
boys. Both my friend and I are quite different as you 
will see. Only at the moment ... I have just buried 
my father.” 

"Ah, that’s too bad. The loss of a parent is a serious 
thing. And so you have a leave of absence?” 

"No, Colonel. We are no longer corporals in the 
Grand Army. We have been excused from service.” 

"Sit down, my friend. You are a big lad now. My, 
how you have grown—a young bull. In fact I should 
not have recognized you at all. How long is it now? 
Let me see . . .” 

"It was a year last December.” 

"Almost fifteen months. How time flies. And you 
came home safely?” 

"Yes, Colonel. We were fortunate. We found our 
gold.” 

"What gold?” 

"When we saved the King of Italy he presented us 
with a carriage filled with gold. The bags were in 
chests in the basement of a mansion.” 

"Where was this mansion?” 

"I could not tell you exactly, but it was a day or 
two’s march south of Moscow. A big house and a 
large wooden bird was carved on the peak of the 
barn.” 

"What kind of a carriage was it?” 
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"It had a leather top and silver trimmings, and the 
inside was upholstered in blue cloth. We selected the 
carriage ourselves from the stable. It was the best one 
that we took.” 

“The devil take it. Ha, ha! That’s the best story I 
ever heard. Ha, ha, ha! Oh, that is good. Ha, ha! What 
a time I will have.” He rocked with laughter. He 
pulled the cord and called the waiter. "Bring us cham¬ 
pagne. The very best. Ha, ha! What a joke!” 

"I tell you the truth. Colonel.” 

"I know it is the truth. The carriage with the 
leather top and blue upholstery. Ha, ha! And the gold! 
Ha, ha!” He slapped his knee. "That belonged to my 
uncle. My dear Uncle Vasily. It was his carriage, Ha, 
ha! His gold. Ha, ha!” He slapped his knee again and 
danced around the room. He embraced Andre. "My 
dear Uncle Vasily is the stingiest miser in the whole of 
Russia. In fact, in the whole world it would be diffi¬ 
cult to find a man so . . . What a time I will have. 
Ha, ha! I will laugh the old curmudgeon into his 
grave.” 

“And that was the carriage. Colonel, that was 
wrecked on the field of battle. We broke it apart and 
built a fire from the pieces. You warmed yourself at 
that fire.” 

"Oh, what a time I will have! I warmed myself at 
the fire; and it was Uncle Vasily’s best carriage. It 
couldn’t be better. And I will tell him: 'Uncle, that is 
the only good I ever got out of you.’ Ha, ha! And the 
gold!” 

The waiter returned with the champagne which he 
poured out into the two glasses. Andre did not speak 
until the door was closed. 
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"Well, as I was saying, the gold was presented to 
us by the King of Italy. There were five of us but in 
the end only we two remained. We took the gold out 
of the carriage when it was wrecked and hid it in the 
inside of the horse.” 

"How well I remember that night. Without a hat 
and filled to the gills with soldiers’ brandy. I was look¬ 
ing for my whip. I saw the fire. Uncle Vasily’s carriage 
...” He slapped his knee again. "And there you 
were in the Dead Horse Hotel. How often I have told 
that story. You see what a memory I have. And you 
told me then that you came from—and the Roman 
arena . . . how horrible! In the morning you must 
show it to me. What a little world it all is! Well, here’s 
to—here’s to Uncle Vasily’s gold!” 

He raised his glass and drank heartily. 

"And the whip. The silver whip, did you ever find 
it?” 

He put his glass down and shook his head sadly. 
"No, it was never found.” 

"Did you have the field searched?” 

"The peasants plowed up the field in two directions 
and it was never found. The schoolchildren in the 
spring spent days going over the field but it never 
turned up. I would not have lost it for all the world. 
It had been in our family for centuries. I do not exag¬ 
gerate, centuries. Hundreds of years. I would not have 
lost it . . . Even Uncle Vasily, as miserly as he was, 
would have given three carriages and a whole stable 
of horses for the possession of that little silver whip.” 

"I have heard of a silver whip in Senlis. My father 
told me about it. The jeweler has it and it is said to 
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be quite old. Nobody in Senlis had ever seen one like 
it before. Perhaps you might look at it.” 

"There are many silver whips in the world. And 
many have since been offered me. . . . "What kind of 
a handle has this whip? Has it a blue enamel band 
and . . .” 

"I cannot say for I did not go in to see it.” 

"Who has it?” 

"The jeweler. He is just next door. In the morning 
you could go in. Or perhaps Pierre could tell you 
about it.” 

"It could not be the same. I have given it up for 
lost long ago. How could it be?” 

"But it would cost nothing to look at it.” 

"I have seen a hundred whips—all silver. It is use¬ 
less. But go on with the gold . . . Uncle Vasily’s 
gold. The bags you said were in the dead horse.” 

"After we left the prison we returned to the field 
but the snow was then very high, so high that even the 
shell of our horse was covered up. It was impossible 
for us to look for the whip.” 

"Oh, no. I did not expect it. But you say you found 
your gold.” 

"Yes, we broke through the frozen snow and in the 
deep hollow of the horse the bags were still there. We 
bought a sleigh and an old horse from a peasant and 
tried to catch up with the army but we never found 
them. We were stopped several times but, thanks to 
your paper, we were allowed to pass on. At Konigs- 
berg we hoped to find the reserves but they had left 
several weeks before. We sold the horse and sleigh and 
traveled home by stage. We were still very weak and 
often, when we found a good inn, we rested for seve- 
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ral days. We had plenty of money. One small box was 
filled with gold, the rest we had changed into notes so 
it would be easier to carry and not arouse suspicion. 
At one of the larger towns we rested a full week and 
had the shoemaker sew new boots for us from the best' 
leather and also the tailor make us new uniforms and 
overcoats. We bought ourselves caps and fresh linen 
and gloves; in fact, everything from head to foot was 
new. You can imagine the excitement that was caused 
in Senlis when we two arrived dressed in the very best 
and loaded down with . . 

“With Uncle Vasily’s money! What a story! What 
a little world it is after all! Go on, tell me what hap¬ 
pened then.” 

"Nothing happened. Before we arrived the news 
had come that the entire Grand Army was lost. It had 
been whispered about in Paris and travelers coming 
through brought the sad tidings. First one, then an¬ 
other, and in time others. We were of course given 
up for dead. My poor father, who had been very ill 
the year before and was slowly recovering, had heard 
of this loss and suffered a relapse; it was, however, not 
serious because we arrived on the heels of this sad 
news. There were no bounds to the joy we brought. 
For several days we said nothing about the money we 
brought with us, but then, when we had a big dinner 
and all the town officials were present, we opened the 
box of gold and undid the bundles of bank-notes. 
Then we showed our decorations and told the story 
of how we had saved the King of Italy, my father, 
who was a simple man, visited the monastery the next 
morning and spoke to the abbot. All his life he had 
shunned the monks but his illness, and the thought 
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that I was perhaps lost, worked on his mind and, about 
a month before we arrived, he went to the monastery 
and asked to be allowed to pray. Now when he saw 
all the money that we had brought back with us he 
again went to consult the abbot, for he feared that 
some evil might come of it. For some reason or other 
he was afraid of money and especially of this money, 
which he said was 'found money.’ He feared that his 
newly found happiness would be taken away from 
him. But the elder put him at ease and told him that 
money was a living part of our world and that it had 
in it two forces: a force that could do good and an¬ 
other force that could do evil; that the two forces 
were of equal strength and when no use was made of 
the money they neutralized each other. Or something 
like that. And so he was happy; for a year he was 
happy and only a few days ago he died. I was in Paris 
when he again fell sick. Leon and I had gone there 
some months before to start a business together. We 
visited here almost every week. That is how I happen 
to be here tonight.” 

"It is lucky for me. As soon as I heard the name of 
Senlis I said to myself, 'the two boys from the dead 
horse.’ What a little world it all is!” 

"We should have written to you to thank you for 
what you did for us, or just to let you know that we 
arrived home safely, but we did not know how to get 
word to you. We did not know where you were to be 
reached and we feared that the letter might be opened 
and bring us trouble.” 

"What trouble?” 

"Well, you see you are the enemy.” 
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"Qxjite right. I forgot. ... Really I never was the 
enemy of anyone. What foolishness!” 

There was a knock at the door. One of the young 
officers stood in the hall. He saluted. 

“Your presence is requested, General. A dispatch 
has arrived from headquarters.” 

"Wait for me, I will return shortly,” he said to 
Andre. 

When he came into the room the officers were all 
standing. Captain Polovsky came forward with a 
dispatch in his hand. 

"A dispatch for you. General.” 

"Who asked you to open it?” 

"In your absence. General. Important business or 
something!” 

"Very well, read it.” 

He read. "Paris has surrendered to our armies. 
Alexander.” 

For a moment there was a hush. This was followed 
by a sudden burst of cheers. 

"Hurray! Here is to ourselves and Victory!” 

The general reached for his glass and said solemnly: 
"To our Tzar.” 

All glasses clinked. 


3 

It was ten or fifteen minutes before the general 
could return to his room. 

"I am sorry. General,” said Andre. "I must apolo¬ 
gize to you. Here I have been addressing you as 
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'Colonel’ and I heard the young oflScer ... I might 
have seen by your uniform that you were a general.” 

"To me it is all the same, my boy. Colonel or gen¬ 
eral it makes no difference. Underneath the uniform 
is the same person. You may call me what you like, my 
friend. In fact, I must tell you how I was appointed to 
this rank; it was all because of the silver whip. I 
complained to the authorities and asked them to an¬ 
nounce a reward, in fact . . . But first I must tell 
you. You probably just heard my uncontrollable 
rogues. The cheering was because Paris has just sur¬ 
rendered.” 

“It looked as though it was inevitable.” 

“Well, what difference does it make? What good is 
Paris to us? We cannot take it home with us. What 
will we do with it? They should have given us a good 
dinner instead—a banquet would have been sufl&cient. 
A nice banquet with music and ladies, and everyone 
would have been just as satisfied. What will happen 
now is that some kind of treaty will be signed and 
then we will go home. You know I am of the honest 
opinion that this war was never any good from the 
start, and it has caused nothing but inconvenience and 
difficulty for everybody concerned. In the end it will 
be the same as in the beginning . . . Well, that is 
just what I was saying. I offered a reward for the 
whip and I even wrote to the staff of our Tzar. I 
wrote a long letter telling them that I wanted them 
to announce to all divisions that I was offering a 
reward. They did not reply. I suppose they thought I 
would forget about it. But that I was not going to 
do. I wrote to my friend Prince Paul, who stands very 
close to our Emperor, I wrote to him and to others. I 
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said in these letters that on one single day I lost my 
best horse, my fur cap, a whole company of men and 
a silver whip. There is nothing like the truth. I told 
them that our officers were stupid fools and would 
never capture Napoleon. I wrote also that endless 
campaigns and battles was no way to fight a war, that 
the whole business was poorly conceived, and would 
lead us into trouble and, as far as I was concerned, I 
did not mind any kind of trouble if only I got back 
my whip. In reply to this I had received a letter saying 
that charges would be brought against me for criticiz¬ 
ing my superiors if I did not retract what I wrote and 
apologize ... I said I would apologize only if our 
Tzar requested it. Then for a time I heard nothing 
more about it until suddenly one day I received a 
document which said I had been promoted to the rank 
of general. There you have it. My old grandfather 
used to say: 'Something lost is something found.’ No 
matter what you lose, something is always gained by 
it.” 

"It will turn up yet, I am sure. In the morning we 
will have a look at the whip in the jeweler’s shop. 
Really, General, if I had only known you would be 
coming to these parts I should have gone myself to 
see the whip, but then I would not know if it was 
yours for I had never seen it and there was no way 
that I knew of getting into touch with you. Here, we 
can find out about it from Pierre.” 

He rang the bell for the waiter and in less than a 
minute Pierre stood before them. 

"This is General Burin who helped us get out of 
prison.” 

Pierre bowed with respect and gratitude. “All of 
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Senlis is grateful to you, General. I will tell the Mayor 
in the morning.” 

“The general would like to know about the silver 
whip that Herpin-Lacroix has in his shop.” 

“It’s a mean little cutter, that whip. The scars are 
still on the post horses. You could hardly believe it. 
They certainly rode wild. Three of them. But what 
can one do? They were all officers and they had a 
paper with them signed by Napoleon. The horse was 
bleeding badly when they drove in here and they 
should have been made to pay but . . .” 

“The whip . . . how did it get here?” 

“They threw it away, General. They threw it into 
the jeweler’s shop. It was stained with blood and they 
needed it no longer for they hired a coach to take 
them to Paris.” 

“How large is it?” 

“About so long. General.” Pierre held his hands 
apart to show its length. 

“Yes, but the handle, is it . . 

“Antique, General. Strangely antique.” 

“Yes, I know, but the color.” 

“My eye is not good for color. But if you like it 
you can buy it cheap. I will tell my friend that you 
saved the boys from prison. If you like it he may 
even . . .” 

"But the color, what color is it?” 

“Now, that I couldn’t swear to but it has a band of 
enamel and on the enamel is some kind of writing and 
a figure.” 

“A figure! What kind?” 

“A crude figure. It looks like a lady with large 
wings ... an angel.” 
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“An angel! My God! That’s it! I must see it at once. 
Where is this shop?” 

“It is only next door. General. In the morning .. 

“In the morning! How can I wait so long?” 

“But it is late now.” 

“What is late and what is early? The devil take it 
but there is no time like now. Come!” 

He put on his cap and ran into the dining room. His 
staff was half asleep at the table, singing melancholy 
Russian tunes. 

“Here!” he cried. “The whip is found.” 

“The whip?” 

“Don’t you understand, you stupid idiots! My sil¬ 
ver whip is found.” 

“Where is it? Show it to us?” asked Captain Po- 
lovsky. 

“Come, we will get it.” 

They marched into the yard. Andre and Pierre led 
the way with lanterns. They knocked on the shutters 
of the jeweler’s shop and banged so that all the dogs 
in Senlis began to bark. 

At length Herpin-Lacroix appeared in the window 
above, candle in hand. 

“Open,” called Pierre. “Come down and open. The 
general wants to see the whip.” 

“It will still be here in the morning,” he said 
sleepily. 

“Open at once,” called one of the officers. 

“Not so rash, my good fellows. Tell your general 
I will bring him the whip in the morning.” 

“He is here waiting for you to open.” 

“I come. In a moment, I come. I will get the keys.” 

He came down the stairs candle in hand and un- 
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locked the door. The whole staff as well as Pierre and 
Andre filed into the shop. 

"I tell you, gentlemen,” said the jeweler between 
yawns, "the whole business is not worth this trouble. 
The whip is nothing at all. In fact. General, you will 
not like it. You are just wasting time. It is good silver 
but it is not practical.” 

"Let us see it.” 

"There you go. Now I have forgotten in what chest 
I put it. Perhaps in this one with the coronet. Just a 
moment and I will find the right key. This one—this 
key should open it. Here—that’s right.” 

He opened the iron chest and drew out the whip. 
General Burin needed only one glance to recognize it. 

"That’s it!” he cried. "That’s it!” He took it in his 
hand. 

"But I tell you frankly. General. It is not practical, 
it is worth nothing.” 

"Nothing! How can you say it? Nothing! And I 
have searched half of Europe. 'Nothing,’ he says.” 

"I say it is nothing. If you like it you can have it 
for a gold piece. I was thinking of melting it up for 
its silver.” 

"A gold piece and anything else you desire.” 

"One gold piece is sufficient.” 

"Here.” The general drew from his pocket a double 
Napoleon piece. “This for now and a hundred more 
if you ask for it, my friend.” 

Herpin-Lacroix bent down and drew the coronet 
out of the chest. It was wrapped in flannel. He held 
the bundle before them. They raised their lanterns to 
see better what he held. He unwrapped it and set it 
down on the counter. 
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"Here,” he said. “This is something worth looking 
at. This is worth a price.” His sleepy eyes opened wide. 
“It is beautiful. It is fine. See the figures carved in 
the gold and the gems.” 

But the general eyed the handle of his whip instead. 

“Don’t forget, my good friend. Come tomorrow 
and claim your reward.” He swished the whip 
through the air. "Good night.” 

They went back to the inn. 

"Bring the boys champagne,” he said to Pierre. 
“And the whole business—everything they had to¬ 
night is to be charged to me. I had given it up for lost 
and here it is. I will pay for their wine. I must write 
to Prince Paul. The devil take it if the whole world is 
not a little place after all.” 


4 

In the morning Prince Paul and his escort arrived 
and brought news of intrigues. 

He woke up his friend the general and, while he 
waited for him to wash and dress, two orderlies 
brought trays containing fried eggs and tea into the 
room. 

From behind the curtain the general called out: 
“. . . And I found the silver whip. Paris is Paris and 
I would make you a present of it . . . Br-r-r ah! 
[The water went over his face] Br-r-r. A present of it 
all. What good is Paris? What can you do with it? 
It will only bring us new complications. This war is 
certainly reckless. A million in furniture, a country 
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seat, a stable of ponies . . . Br-r-r ah! And that is 
not all. Anyway, I have the whip back. I tell you it’s 
a miracle. I could now believe anything at all. But my 
Uncle Vasily! I must tell you. It’s the best story I 
ever . . . The whole war was worth it. What a time 
I will give him! Oh, how I will fry the old miser! I 
suppose we will see him soon. I think this will be the 
end. The gray fox will sign the papers and we will go 
home. My wife and the children are living with Uncle 
Vasily. Every week they write me that I should not 
have set fire to our house. They cannot live at peace 
with Vasily and await patiently for me to return. In 
the country the house is burnt down. In the city they 
have no furniture in the house. Without furniture 
how can they live! And what furniture have we got 
when we go from one battlefield to another? Think 
of it. The power of habit.” 

He brushed his hair, waxed his mustache and soon 
they were eating breakfast. 

“So you are not very keen about the capture of 
Paris?” said the Prince. 

“No.” 

“But come now. You are only posing. Your indif¬ 
ference is put on.” 

“I tell you truthfully. It is nothing.” 

“Perhaps you fear that this will be the end and we 
will all have to return to our peaceful occupations. 
After all, my dear friend, there are advantages in 
war. Great advantages, my friend, and for the 
victor . . .” 

“Paris for the victor!” 

“No. Perhaps more.” 

“What more can there be?” 
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"In the heart of every man there is some desire.” 

"But, my dear Prince, how will Paris give us all 
our heart’s desire?” 

"Well, perhaps not, but it will give us much. The 
men will have wine and girls. That is what they want. 
The officers will have—between ourselves—the officers 
will all have medals. We are already arranging for it. 
A small medal, a souvenir, so to speak. The artists are 
already at work. On one side will be the head of our 
Tzar crowned with a wreath of laurel and over him 
will be the eye of Providence in a triangle bearing 
witness. On the reverse side will be stamped the fol¬ 
lowing inscription: 'For the capture of Paris, March’ 
—^what was the date yesterday?—and '1814’ . . . 
The whole quite small and dignified; and one for 
every officer in the entire army so that they will have 
a memento . . . Something to look back upon. But 
this is strictly between ourselves, not a word. It must 
come as a surprise. Our Tzar himself will announce it. 
And so each will have something that his heart 
desires.” 

"A medal! What is a medal? My dear Prince, I con¬ 
fess to you honestly that I have never been influenced 
by medals.” 

"But why should you? I merely say for the officers. 
Each for his desire. The troops will have wine and 
girls. The officers medals. But for you and for the 
generals of the Emperor’s staff . . . for you there is 
another little plan in the air. But strictly between 
ourselves—^because it all depends ... it all de¬ 
pends . . 

"Upon what does it depend?” 
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"It all depends upon the humor of . . 

"Upon the humor!” 

"Well, so to speak. It depends on the good nature of 
our Emperor, but it can be managed, dear General. It 
can be managed and your help is needed.” 

"My help?” 

"Yes, of course. Each man has his desire. I have al¬ 
ready made plans for everyone.” 

"You have been busy?” 

"First it is one thing and then another. But it can 
be arranged. It will be suggested to the Emperor. In 
fact, I will do it myself if necessary. Myself—but your 
help is needed. You see our Emperor also has his little 
desire.” 

"Paris!” 

"No. Not at all. Paris he already has. We knew a 
week ago that Paris must surrender. It is quite another 
thing. A little thing, so to speak. But this is all strictly 
between ourselves. Strictly. Victory must not remain 
unrewarded. The medals are already ordered. But for 
the generals and the Emperor’s personal aides there is 
another reward. They will be raised to the nobility. 
Quietly now. Shsss. Very, very confidentially. Strict 
secret. If necessary I will myself suggest it. I take it 
upon myself to speak to the Emperor in your behalf 
as well as for the other generals. All of you—so I will 
request—all of you will be given titles with the rank 
of Count or Baron. Hush! Not a word. It is a just 
reward but first there is a little matter. Your help 
is . . .” 

"My help?” 

"Yes, General. We take care of the soldiers, we pro¬ 
vide for their officers, and the Emperor will look after 
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his generals in a suitable and dignified way, but who is 
there who can look after our Emperor?” 

"He already has Paris, what more can he want? 
The gray fox who wanted to be Emperor of the whole 
world is now in his hands. Beaten at his own game. 
"What more is there to get?” 

“It’s a little thing and perhaps not so little. But 
strictly between ourselves—and you can help us. 
There is only one little whim which ... he is curious 
—^he has heard so much about . . . From all sides. In 
a word I must tell you frankly. It’s the little actress. 
He wants Mademoiselle Georges. And you can help 
us.” 

"But, my dear Prince. You know her much better 
than I do. A hundred times. You told me yourself 
about the ermine cloak you bought for her and . . .” 

"Yes, I know; but it was you that she called a 
romantic character.” He pointed at him with his 
finger. "You can’t deny it, my dear General. She said 
so herself, in the presence of a whole company.” 

"I was a colonel then, and it was before we engaged 
in war. Things were different then.” 

“My good friend. I want you to know that you are 
a romantic character. Mademoiselle Georges said so 
herself. And it got to the ears of our Tzar.” 

"How should he have heard of it?” 

"Simply, my good friend. Very simply. They told 
him. In fact, everything that the little actress said was 
told to him. Many times he asked after her but she 
never managed to see him. Almost an affront. He sent 
her presents but she seemed to be indisposed; now this, 
then that, or the other thing. Always something and 
in the end nothing. . . . He did not even see her.” 
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"Women are like that. Always with them it is 'Some 
other time.’ Either they are living in the past or in 
the future. Never can they remain at rest in the 
present.” 

"But this is all strictly between ourselves, my dear 
General. You and I can manage it. And once it is 
accomplished then you may leave the rest to me. I 
can even promise you that this little victory will not 
go unrewarded. You will be raised to the nobility—a 
Count, my good General, and forever, forever and a 
day will the title remain with your family; from eldest 
son to eldest son, forever on. ... I promise, only we 
must put our heads together, you and I, and . . 

"I fear her. She is a spit-fire.” 

"That’s just it. There lies the whole matter like a 
nut in a shell. It is because of that . . . because of 
. . . the only person in the world who refused to see 
him. She took the presents and . . . She’s a trickster 
and a saucy one too. That’s it. It intrigues him. He 
hears her name on all sides but she herself gives him 
the slip. Like a milkmaid in the barn with the boys. 
Now you see her and now you don’t. Now you have 
her and now—right under your nose—she is gone. 
And you take hold of her squarely and prepare your 
lips and in the twinkle of an eye—crack!—and there 
you have a box on the ear and off she trips laughing.” 

"I tell you, my good Prince, I would rather fight a 
hundred battles than match up with that little . . . 
She has roguish eyes and she can do what she wants 
with you.” 

"That’s it. We must arrange it together.” 

"A hundred battles rather • . . And I do not ex- 
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aggerate. She swept through Russia like a whirlwind 
with the devil behind it.” 

“How well we know!” 

“And now ... I tell you, Prince, you are starting 
something indeed. Our Tzar may regret it. You can 
never tell who is who unless you find out first. In the 
army . . . distinctions are ... so to speak. Of 
course we have all slept on the bare ground with our 
men. You yourself, my good Prince. But I mean the 
actress. How can one trust her? Today she is here, 
tomorrow she . . . Today she kisses the hero in the 
third act and, even if you are looking through your 
binocles, you cannot tell whether the kiss is real or 
what they call 'stage.’ How can you tell? I knew a girl 
once who was engaged to one of our young officers 
and for some reason they quarreled and she invited 
him to come to the play and here, when the curtain 
went up, she kissed everyone—that is how it was in 
the play—but she kissed them good and proper, a wet 
smack right in the full of the lips.” 

“Ha, ha! Ha!” laughed the Prince. 

“I teU you it is no laughing matter. That is how 
people are when they are unreliable. How can one 
trust them?” 

“Why should one trust them? That is out of the 
question. It is not a matter of trust, it is a matter of 
amusement.” 

“A hundred battles would entertain me more 
than . . .” 

“Come now. You know yourself.” 

“Encounters with a spit-fire!” 

“Hush. You don’t quite understand, my good Gen¬ 
eral. Allow me to explain. You see there will be a 
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good many functions in Paris. There will be dinners— 
you had better look after your uniforms—dinners and 
balls and theatricals. A good many, a great many. God 
knows how many. The exiled Kings will all return. 
Napoleon kicked them out but now they will be back. 
Our armies made it possible; our Tzar drove him out 
of Russia, then the others joined us. The old Kings 
will hobble into Paris to honor us. There will be din¬ 
ners—gorging dinners and everything. How can one 
help it? A function is a function. You bow the head 
off your shoulders and then you eat until the leather 
in your belt begins to creak. There you have it. I ask 
you honestly, wouldn’t it be better that we had the 
little actress with us or . . . The Crown Prince of 
Sweden will make his overtures to her and so will the 
Spanish Dons and ... By God, we might even be too 
late as it is. I tell you there is no time to be lost.” 

He reached in his breast pocket and drew out a 
little package which he carefully unwrapped. In a 
small red plush box, with a mother-of-pearl button 
that required to be pressed before the cover would 
spring open, rested a diamond bracelet. He swayed the 
open box to make the gems sparkle. 

"You see, my dear friend,” he said. "I am prepared. 
To be prepared is the great secret of success. . . . 
But I need your aid. With you . . . her 'romantic 
character’ . . . we cannot fail.” 

"All right, I understand. Quite. When must we 
go?” 

"At once, if possible.” 

"Everything is possible.” 

"Then, my good General, I have the honor to an¬ 
nounce that our carriage is waiting.” 
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While the general’s boxes were being fastened to the 
rear of the carriage in the yard of The Golden Hen, 
another coach had stopped at the gate. The driver got 
down from the box and went into the inn. The gentle¬ 
man in the carriage waited and looked out of the 
window with a curious air. With the back of his hand 
he adjusted the ends of his gray mustache and stroked 
his short pointed beard. He wore a black traveling 
cloak and a silk hat of a fashion long past. 

Pierre returned with the coachman. 

"I see, Monsieur Pierre, Senlis is filled with Rus¬ 
sians. I left Paris expressly to avoid foreigners.” 

Pierre looked at the gentleman. 

"You do not recognize me. Monsieur Pierre. Have 
I changed so much?” 

"Not a scrap. Just the same. Of course, my good 
Count de Senlis. I did not believe my eyes.” 

"It is many years.” 

"Not even if it were a hundred years. I should know 
you at once. At once, my good Count.” 

“We arrived this morning because . . . because 
Paris is overrun with foreigners. Dogs of all colors. 
The sight of them sickens me. It sickens my stomach.” 

"Quite right. Quite so. France belongs to anyone at 
all it seems.” 

“And here too I find . . .” He eyed the carriage in 
the yard about which the orderlies of Prince Paul and 
the general were standing. “Here too! Is there no¬ 
where in the whole world where one may be free of 
them?” 
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“But they pay, my good Count. And they pay in 
gold just as though it were paper. They understand 
no difference.” 

"And what is the news of Senlis?” 

"We are just the same. Nothing has happened; 
nothing to speak of. Everything goes on the same.” 

"Senlis will never change.” 

"But I lost my wife. She died last year. And Jobey 
. . . You remember Jobey who cleaned the streets— 
also dead.” 

"So it goes. Nobody can prevent it.” 

"And our game warden, my good Count . . . You 
remember him. Well, he got quite old and he hung 
himself. Lost two sons in the army.” 

"Also, I hear our caretaker lost a son.” 

"We lost forty from Senlis, my good Count. Forty, 
by actual count. I have made a list myself. All who 
went away never returned. Only two boys and it’s a 
miracle with these two. Think of it, my good Count 
—forty. We counted up the other day. Hippolyte 
and I. You remember Hippolyte the blacksmith, he 
was stable boy for your father.” 

"Certainly I remember him. Certainly. You and I 
must get together soon again and you must tell me 
the news. I am only driving about this morning to see 
how things look. <^ite the same. Quite the same, my 
friend.” 

"I told you nothing happens in Senlis.” 

"We must get together and you must tell me the 
news.” 

The driver came back to the box and the carriage 
went on slowly through the streets. It stopped at the 
cathedral and the Count de Senlis got out and spent a 
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few minutes walking through the cold stone naves. 
The carriage also stopped at the Mayor’s home and 
at the house of the court justice. The Count later 
paid his respects to two old ladies—the great ladies of 
Senlis. On his way back to the chateau he stopped at 
the shop of the blacksmith. 

“This is Monsieur Hippolyte, I believe.” 

“And I have the honor, sir?” 

“Surely you cannot have forgotten. When you 
worked in my father’s stable . . .” 

“You are not the Count of Senlis? Our own Count? 
No! Impossible. Yes. Impossible! So many years.” 

He came toward the door of the shop and squinted 
while he examined the Count. “Yes, so it is. I can 
hardly believe my eyes. My hands are dirty. If I had 
known before . . . You know, you look exactly like 
your father. Exactly. I could have sworn. I would 
have known you anywhere. But it is dark and smoky 
in the shop and standing against the light . . . Cer¬ 
tainly! Of course. Exactly like your father. And what 
horses he had! Oh, what horses! We rubbed them with 
olive oil. Pure olive oil. You would not believe it. But 
they were worth it. You remember them, eh? What 
horses! And we varnished their hoofs. With pure 
amber varnish, the same that artists use for paintings 
in the museums ... in little bottles. But they were 
worth it. Of course I should have known you any¬ 
where. Anywhere—only your father’s beard was more 
square—more . . . But the fashions were different 
then.” 

“Not only the fashions, my good smith. Other 
things were different also. We lived through the terri¬ 
ble years of revolution, and that was over thirty years 
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ago, but never, never did I expect to see France over¬ 
run with foreigners. It makes one sick to the stomach. 
In Paris there are streets filled with Spaniards, and 
streets filled with Prussians. Also there are English 
and Russians. Is there no peace, no rest! Even Senlis, 
our old city, the seat of our family from the year one 
—even Senlis is no longer ... It no longer belongs 
to us.” 

"My good Count, if your father were alive he 
would have challenged them all to duels. What a 
swordsman he was! And his horses! In all France his 
equal could not be found.” 

"And he had to die in exile, my good smith. Think 
of it. Ours is one of the oldest and noblest families .in 
France and he had to die in exile and now ... It is 
not safe for us to remain in Paris. The foreigners are 
now enjoying themselves but when they leave, what 
then? It is hardly safe. A new revolt is certain. Ex¬ 
perience is a bitter teacher.” 

"The whole trouble is that there is no longer any 
respect for anybody. Today a man is a king, tomorrow 
—zip.” The smith moved his big hand across his neck 
to imitate the slanting blade of the guillotine. "Into 
the basket he goes. Then someone else has his chance 
and again—zip. There is no respect for anything.” 

"Quite true, my good smith. Quite so.” 

"And in your father’s time . . . People knew their 
place and they were very careful to keep it. Blood 
was blood and blood will tell. Was a housemaid ever 
a queen? Was an innkeeper’s son a king? Was an 
Italian peasant an emperor? I tell you things are not 
right. And in the old days . . .You know yourself 
when your father was Lord of Senlis—I tell you he 
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was a true lord. You could feel it in your bones and 
if you ever doubted it you learnt the truth quickly 
and to your misfortune. Those were happy days. One 
felt secure and safe. The roof over your head remained 
there and . . . But there is no respect for anyone 
now.” 

"You speak with good sense. It is a comfort to find 
a man like yourself in these times.” 

"All your father’s servants were loyal to him to the 
very end. They had respect. They knew what respect 
was but now people are like wild beasts. Take your 
own case, my good Count. You have returned to 
Senlis. Has anyone come to pay his respects?” 

"Nobody! Not a living soul.” 

"And you are the Count of Senlis. Think of it. Just 
think of it. And your good father. Oh, if he were only 
alive. He would be out in the street with his sword in 
his hand and he would beat on the windows and shut¬ 
ters and they would come out into the street and, by 
the thirteen saints, they would bow—and I tell you 
they would bow low.” 

"Quite right. You have a good memory. The old 
Count was quite capable of . . . He demanded re¬ 
spect and he got it.” 

"And what respect is there today? The people have 
no regard for the nobility and they have no respect 
for justice. They laugh at the judges. And that is not 
all. The priests of the cathedral have no respect for 
the monks. And the monks—why, the little children 
in the streets throw stones at them. Think of it. That 
is how they teach the young these days. What kind of 
men and women will they grow into? Think of it. 
They throw stones at them. And the monks them- 
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selves have lost their respect for the dead. Think of it, 
my good Count, just think of it. Of all the people in 
the world the monks themselves have . . . They 
broke open the tombs in the yard! Broke the stones 
out and threw the bones into the field. They dug a 
pit and dumped them in.” 

“Monstrous!” cried the Count. 

“It’s the truth. Two years ago. Everyone knows. 
It’s no secret. They did it. You can go see for your¬ 
self the holes in the walls and . . .” 

“Monstrous! Unholy monsters!” 

“Everyone will tell you so. Two years ago. And the 
innkeeper’s wife is now buried in one of the vaults 
and so is the game warden and also . . 

"I cannot believe it; still I kn^ what you say 
must be the truth. In Senlis, our old U'--y! Monstrous.” 

“There is no respect, not even for the dead. And I 
could tell you a good deal more. The monks knew 
they were doing something wrong. They felt it. They 
opened the vaults themselves, but do you think they 
touched a single bone? No. They were afraid of the 
vengeance of God. They called Jobey. They knew he 
was an unholy man. They knew he cleaned the sewers 
and anything at all. So they promised him money and 
brought him the tools from the shed and he—it was 
he who raked out the bones of the dead, and they who 
rested in peace for a hundred or even two hundred 
years. Think of it! A hundred or two hundred years 
in peace and now . . .” 

“It makes my blood boil! Monstrous!” 

“And what is more he boasted about it.” 

“Who?” 

"Jobey, the scavenger. He went to the wine cellar 
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and told proudly how he spoke to the dead with the 
rake in his hand. He felt himself the master over these 
sacred remains and he took this chance to tell them. 
. . . Ask anyone in Senlis. He boasted, that very 
night in the wine cellar. It was fuU of people. They all 
heard. They will tell you exactly what he said.” 

“But he is dead now.” 

"Dead. Eh, dead and how! He lies in glory!” 

"In glory?” 

"He died a fortnight ago and his son ... I forgot 
to tell you that his boy Andre left home the very 
night that he was boasting in the cellar about how he 
raked . . . That very night he went off to war and 
before a year was over he returned with trunks filled 
with money. He and the tailor’s son, they were the 
only ones from Senlis to return. Think of it! Well, 
when the old scavenger died, his boy came back from 
Paris and he went to the monastery and paid the 
monks—^how much I cannot say, but I have heard it 
said that he paid them in gold coins—and he bought 
the tomb . . . The big one in the wall. The tomb 
under the carved shield.” 

"What shield?” The Count was pale. His hands 
trembled with rage. 

"The shield. There is only one. The shield of the 
family of . . . Your .own.” 

"You say that they dared open and throw out the 
remains of my—^my noble ancestor! My own . . ,” 

"That’s just what I have been trying to explain to 
you. It is lack of respect, my good Count.” 

"Monstrous! They will hear from me. The authori¬ 
ties . . . Myself! Myself, I will settle with them! 
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And you say now that the scavenger of Senlis lies in 
the tomb of . . 

“Jobey himself. He rests there where he once raked 
. . . He boasted of it and now . . . His boy paid the 
money to the monks.” 

"His boy has money!” 

"Trunks full, my good Count. Did you ever hear 
of such a thing? Trunks full! Nobody can say how 
much. He has it together with the son of the tailor. 
And you should see how they are looked up to. People 
bow to them on the street and even officials tip their 
caps. They are respected. You see how things are 
changed? The son of the scavenger and the son of the 
tailor, just drummer boys—and how many times did 
I chase them away from this shop? And people scrape 
their feet. It’s the truth. You can see it for yourself if 
you want to. He is still here in Senlis. The tailor’s son 
is in Paris, but Andre is still here, and if you don’t 
believe it, you can see it with your own eyes.” 

"The mice indeed play when the cat is away. They 
play—^but the day of reckoning is at hand now. There 
will be serious accounting to do. And you can let it be 
known that I have returned! You may tell them that 
the Count de Senlis is here and he will start at once to 
make all . . . There will be no more of this devil’s 
business in Senlis, And they who are guilty will have 
to account to me! To me!” 

He shook his gold-headed stick in the air and 
stamjjed his foot. He bit his lips and his voice trembled 
with rage as he told the coachman to drive on. 
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On his way back to the chateau his carriage passed 
the carriage of Prince Paul and the general who were 
now leaving Senlis for Paris. The Prince had his hand 
over his breast pocket in which rested a small red 
plush covered box: "We cannot fail. We cannot fail,” 
he kept saying. "The conquerors ask for reward. It is 
just. We go prepared. We cannot fail.” 

"My dear Prince, I must tell you about the gold. 
You know my Uncle Vasily? And his carriage . . . 
Well, I did get some good out of the old curmudgeon 
after all. I warmed myself at his expense. I will ex¬ 
plain . . . You see first of all . . . and then I will 
tell you about the silver whip. And now that I have it 
back, I suppose I may be requested to become a 
colonel again. Ha, ha! It’s a whole story in itself. Some 
writer should make a romance of it.” 

He held the whip up before them. 

It was at this moment that the Count de Senlis saw 
them through the window of his carriage. "Dogs!” he 
cried under his breath. "They are laughing!” 

In the afternoon Captain Polovsky, aide to the gen¬ 
eral, came to the hut where Andre was trying to 
persuade his mother to move to Paris with him. He 
stood in the doorway. 

"Our general has been called away,” he said. "It 
was extremely important and he asked that I explain 
the situation to you. He has written a line on his card 
for you.” 

Andre looked at the card. It read: "Forgive the 
haste but come as soon as possible to Paris. You will 
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find me care of Prince Paul at the Verloflf Palace. Be 
my guest. Your friend 'The Dead Horse.’ ” 

Captain Polovsky continued: “We have all heard 
so many amazing stories about you that ... we 
would be greatly honored if you could have supper 
with us this evening. In fact, our general instructed 
us to . . . Nothing could give us greater pleasure.” 

And so it was arranged that Andre should come to 
The Golden Hen at seven o’clock that evening. 

But about five o’clock that afternoon, the sister of 
the caretaker of the chateau came running through 
the streets of Senlis to the Jobey cottage. She banged 
on the door. Andre was alone in the house. 

"Open, open quickly, Andre! There! I came to 
warn you. The Count! He ... Be careful ... I 
am all out of breath. All afternoon the Count—he is 
after you ... I ran all the way.” 

"Here. Sit down. Calm yourself. I’ll bring you 
some water.” 

“The Count! He is in a rage. He is going to kill 
you . . . Thanks . . .” 

She drank the water. 

"This morning he went for a ride in his carriage. 
Only yesterday they came from Paris. The whole 
place is upset. Trunks on the stair and boxes in the 
hall . . . and when he came back from his ride he 
was blue in the face from anger. Blue! He did not eat 
the dinner that I cooked. He broke the plates. He 
jumped up from his chair every minute. He stamped 
his feet and cried out. Then he called my brother and 
got from him the keys of the closets. He was looking 
for something. Then he came down with a long box 
and cried out that I should come at once and bring a 
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rag. He put the box on the table and I wiped off the 
dust. I had never seen it before. It was a long box, 
made of black wood and varnished and a silver name¬ 
plate in the middle but the silver was black and I 
could not see what was written on it. Well, he opened 
the box and there inside were two rapiers with silver 
handles. The handles were tarnished but the steel 
was bright. I could see that his eyes glistened as he 
took hold of one of the swords. Fearing his rage I 
ran to the door where I thought it would be safer to 
stand. He rolled up his sleeve and stood before the 
long mirror. 'Senlis!’ he cried. 'Senlis! I have arrived 
and you will know it.’ There was something terrible 
in his voice. 'Now you will taste the meal that my 
fathers would have given you. I have been away a 
long time. Ha, ha, and you have been playing tricks. 
But now you will know that. . . You will know that 
there is still a Count de Senlis and in the end it is 
to him that you must present your account. The 
Revolution was unable to extinguish us and the Em¬ 
pire has not been able to set us aside. We are here 
as we always shall be, Senlis, you may laugh at your 
oflScials, but you cannot ridicule our noble blood. 
And he who dares . . .’ He thrust forward with the 
point of the dueling sword. Then he whipped it 
through the air and it whistled. He stabbed the couch. 
'Senlis!’ he cried. 'Your Count has arrived. Bow down, 
you dogs, and we will hear what... I will go first to 
the Monastery. They must explain and I will seek out 
. . He did not say what he would seek out.” 

"But what have I done to ... In my whole life I 
never saw the Count.” 

"He will come after you! He swore it. He said 
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that you would be the first. He would make an ex¬ 
ample. That’s why I am telling you. Think of it. I 
am only a poor widow with a child and I must be a 
servant to such a man. And when he was away it was 
good but now . . . He threw down the sword, put on 
his coat and left the house. In an hour he was back, 
more in a rage than ever. He told his wife that the 
monks are all curs. He said that when he spoke to 
them about the tombs they spoke to him about God. 
That when he spoke to them about the dead they 
spoke to him about Everlasting Life, and when he de¬ 
manded to know why they broke open the tomb of 
his ancestor and threw out the sacred bones, they re¬ 
plied that the glory on earth was black compared to 
dazzling glory of Heaven. All in all he got nothing. 
He came to them in a rage and he left with his tail 
between his legs. But from the monastery he did 
not go straight home. He went down into the wine 
cellar and here he wanted to know exactly what your 
father said on the night . . . The same night that 
you became a soldier. He said that your father in¬ 
sulted the dead. Somebody told him, he said, that your 
father spat upon the bones and ... I tell you only 
what he is saying. So he went to the cellar and found 
nobody there but the old woman who would say 
nothing. 'To me you are a stranger,’ she said. 'Come 
in the evening. After six o’clock they will be here. I 
will speak to you as I like. I do not care if you are a 
Count or even the Pope of the Indies. Who will do 
my work for me if I talk to you? And my husband, 
he says, I must not talk to strange men. Come back. 
Six o’clock.’ Whatever good the poor monks had done 
in quieting him was lost. He was again in a rage. He 
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walked up and down the house. He again took out 
the rapiers. It was then that I heard him say that he 
would settle first with you. He says he will not rest 
until he has torn open the tomb of his family and 
thrown out . . . He swears that he will move heaven 
and hell. And no two stones in Senlis will remain one 
on the other until he has accomplished what he has 
set out to do. Then I saw him take a pistol and fill it 
with powder and ball. He put it in his belt under his 
coat. Watch out, Andre. Watch out. He is a madman 
and . . . And now he is waiting before the clock in 
the hall. At six o’clock he will go again to the wine 
cellar and then ... So while he was sitting before 
the clock I took my shawl and ran as fast as I could 
to warn you. Better not remain here while ... In 
a day or two he will cool off and ... I came to warn 
you. Be prepared for the worst if you meet him. You 
have never seen anyone in the world in such a rage.” 

*'His rage is nothing to me. Nothing. I have done 
no wrong and neither has my poor father.” 

"You will not be able to reason with such a man.” 

"His anger is nothing.” 

"You call it nothing!” 

"Yes.” 

"He has loaded his pistol and you call it nothing! 
He has...” 

"Yes, it’s nothing. But it’s good of you to warn 

"Well, that is all I can do. You cannot say that 
you were not warned.” 

"No. That I will never say,” he smiled. 

"You would not smile if you had seen him.” 

"Perhaps I will see him yet.” 
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"I suppose you know best. Now I must run back 
before be suspects. Better listen to me and get out of 
Senlis before it is too late. In a day or two he will be 
over it. His father was that way too.” 

She covered her head with her knitted shawl and 
hurried back. 

As soon as she was well out of sight, Andre left 
the house and walked in the direction of The Golden 
Hen but he did not enter the yard. He went on. For 
a moment or two he paused to look in the little win¬ 
dow of the jeweler Herpin-Lacroix. The coronet for 
some reason or other was not in its customary place. 
It was not in the window at all. 

He walked on until he came to the tailor shop of 
Leon’s father. 

"Good afternoon. Monsieur Grimal.” 

"Good afternoon, my boy. I thought you would 
be going back today.” 

"No. In a day or two. Mother is a hard person to 
move. She wants to take every saucepan with her 
for she fears she will not be able to find such good 
ones in Paris.” 

"Ha, ha. She is a lucky woman. If I did not have 
so good a little business I should myself consider . . .” 

"There is something I . . . Leon has a small trunk 
here. Mine is already in Paris and there is something 
I want to borrow. The box with his uniforms.” 

"It’s here. Here.” He pointed under the work 
bench. "Take what you need.” 

Andre opened the trunk and put his hands under 
the coats and things. In a moment he drew out a large 
pistol and the case of cartridges. He tried the hammer 
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of the gun and he looked through to see that the bore 
was clear. 

"There is some trouble?” 

"No. Nothing special. Only I had better borrow 
this for tonight. The Count of Senlis has returned 
and . . . Perhaps he does not know that I have been 
in Russia and have returned. Perhaps he never saw 
anyone who had gone through and come back. He 
should know.” 

With these words he left the shop. 


7 

The Count de Senlis came to The Golden Hen soon 
after seven o’clock that evening. He came straight 
from the wine cellar where he had honored the old 
crones with a glass of wine. They drank to his health 
and told him all he wanted to know. 

Pierre told him that Andre was with the Russian 
officers who had just begun their supper. 

"Call him out! Bring him in here!” 

Pierre obeyed. Andre came forward. 

"So you are the Jobey boy. It is you then that I 
must reckon with. Sit down.” 

Andre walked up to him and looked straight into 
his face. 

"Sit down!” cried the Count. "You will soon know 
who I am.” 

"I already know who you are but. . .” 

"Very well.” 

"But I am not going to sit down unless 


• • • 
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“Unless what?” 

“Unless you sit also.” 

“So you are impudent besides,” 

“Call it as you like. We have been excused from 
the army and now I take orders from nobody,” 

“The little hero is pumped up with his own glory.” 

“And the Count de Senlis still thinks he is lord 
and master of all in the town. Over thirty years ago 
his father was driven out and now his son returns.” 

“Yes. He has returned and you will know it. All 
of you will know it.” 

“We know it now.” 

“You are a very clever lad.” His voice changed, 
now it was mocking. “It is an honor to have such 
boys as you in our town. I am most pleased to . . . 
Come, sit down, I will ring for some wine and you will 
tell me about . . .” He rang. “About how you saved 
the King of . . . What King was that anyway? . . . 
Pierre, bring us wine. Chateau de Senlis Rouge. And 
see that we are not disturbed,” 

Andre eyed him curiously. He seated himself op¬ 
posite but did not draw his chair toward the table. 

“So the son of the scavenger of Senlis has become 
. .. . And they tell me also that you are rich. Think of 
it, so young and you are rich. It’s really something you 
could boast about to the girls and to the other fools 
but not to . . .” 

"What do you want?” 

“Just be patient, young fellow, and I will tell you 
exactly what I want. But first you can tell me how 
you saved the King, who never was a king at all. 
He was only the son of an innkeeper and all these 
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years you have imagined him a king. But now, what 
is he? Where is he?” 

'T do not know. I suppose he is with Napoleon.” 

"With Napoleon! Now he can again be an inn¬ 
keeper.” 

“He was never that.” 

“Yes, his father was and you know it. Once a king 
always a king. It is blood only that counts. The world 
can change a hundred ways but that remains.” 

The waiter brought the wine and filled two glasses 
but they did not drink. 

The Count unfastened one of the buttons of his 
large coat but he did not go any further. Andre’s 
foot moved under him but he did not rise. 

“Well, there it is,” said the Count when the waiter 
left the room and closed the door. “There it is. What 
a pretty little scene! The Count de Senlis drinks a 
little wine with the scavenger’s son. A nice little pic¬ 
ture of democracy. Something you will be able to talk 
about. Yes, you might even boast about it as your 
father did when . . .” 

“My father is dead. He died two weeks ago.” 

“Yes. I have heard but I cannot say honestly that 
I regret . . .” 

“I do not ask for any sympathy.” 

“I am not sorry that the man who boasted that 

he . . .” 

“What! What did he boast of?” 

“He—and I have it on good authority—^he raked 
out the bones of the dead and . . .” 

“He was ordered to do so.” 

“Who ordered him.” 
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"The monks. They opened the tombs. They sent for 
him.” 

“Because they knew there was nobody in Senlis 
who dared insult the peace of the dead, except . . .” 

“They ordered him to do so. They handed him the 
implements. I saw it myself.” 

“Nobody dared; and then he boasted.” 

“I did not hear him.” 

“But others did. They told me so. He said that he 
held in his hand the rake of destiny and he would 
throw them all into a pit regardless of . . .” 

“Regardless of what?” 

“Regardless of rank or station. Without respect!” 

“Did the monks show respect when they opened the 
graves?” 

“I am not concerned about the monks, I am con¬ 
cerned about you.” 

“Well, then say what you want.” 

“You will hear in good time, my young hero. You 
know of course that in one of these tombs the bones 
and sacred remains of my own ancestors were defiled 
and. • .” 

“They were all removed together.” 

“Together! No matter who! King and beggar 
alike!” 

“This you should tell to the monks.” 

“They had no right!” 

“But they said they had written to you.” 

“Never!” 

“Three times they said they had sent you letters 
advising you.” 

“Where? Where did they write?” 

“They wrote to Italy.” 
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“They wrote to Italy and I was in the New World. 
Why should they write to Italy?” 

“Because your father fled from the Revolution over 
thirty years ago and they heard from him. He wrote 
them last from Italy.” 

“How do you know this?” 

“I know because they told me.” 

“Why! Why .should they tell you all this?” 

"Because I went there to bury my father and that 
is why they spoke of the tomb that I rented for him.” 

“The tomb! You rented it. That’s it! And they 
gave it to you!” 

“They offered it first.” 

“Yes. They scented money.” 

“It was vacant.” 

“And so, because they wanted money, and because 
it was vacant, you . . . You brought the scavenger 
of Senlis into the noble tomb .of my ancestor.” 

“My father’s remains are as sacred to me as any¬ 
thing can be to you.” 

“Yes, I understand all this talk of . . .1 understand 
how the Revolution has been educating the young. 
On all sides I hear this kind of talk. Is there no more 
regard? Is there no more respect? Why did we have 
to be away in Italy?” 

“It has a nice climate, sir.” 

“Climate, but you cannot live there.” 

“And you cannot live in America either.” 

“The French lands were sold. Do you think the 
Count de Senlis would live under a foreign flag! As 
low as that we have not yet sunk.” 

“But you never lived in a horse, did you, my good 
Count? And you never were frozen in the ground 
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and you never went for weeks without . . . did you 
ever eat crows? Or bind your frozen feet with rags? 
You are very proud, my good Count, but these things 
you have never done for France; still you talk about 
the flag and the pride of your family.” 

"And these hardships, what did they bring you? 
And what did they bring us? Eh! What! This!” He 
pointed to the ceiling with his finger. There, above 
them, young Russian officers of the general’s staff 
could be heard enjoying themselves. "This!!” 

"But what do you want of me?” 

"You will hear everything. Your father lies in a 
place that for centuries has belonged to my family. 
This I will not permit. You must move him. He must 
be moved somewhere else. I don’t care where, but he 
must not remain in ... I cannot permit it.” 

"The tomb no longer belongs to you.” 

"For two hundred years it has belonged to us, and 
now you say it doesn’t belong to us. For two hundred 
years and now . . . What has happened?” 

"It was never yours nor your father’s.” 

"It was for two hundred . . .” 

"No. It belonged to the monastery. You paid rent 
as I am required to do.” 

"And how much rent do you pay?” 

"I paid what they asked; and I have paid in ad¬ 
vance.” 

"No matter, no matter. They will give you another 
place.” 

"I do not need another place for a long time to 
come.” 

"How long!” 
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"I have paid a hundred crowns in gold for a hun¬ 
dred years. One hundred years!” 

"No! No, but not there. Some other place. For 
two centuries it has . . . True enough my father was 
exiled to Italy and I took up land in the New World, 
but the lands were sold and now I return to the peace 
and quiet of the ancient seat of my house to find that 
the very bones of my ancestors have been scattered, 
and his holy tomb sold—sold for the carcass of a 
scavenger. . . . And his son sits before me now arro¬ 
gant and insolent . . . And dares tell me that . . 

"A hundred years!” 

"No! No. Not there. Anywhere else. Some other 
place. The monks will help you select it. I have spoken 
to them today. They did not promise but they did 
not refuse. They will listen to reason. They can be 
persuaded; they . . .” 

For a moment or so he seemed weakening. He 
twirled his mustache and fingered nervously the but¬ 
ton on his coat. Then he seemed to pull himself to¬ 
gether. He shook his head. 

"No. No! You would not have dared to do this at 
any other time. Without a lord in Senlis you have 
run riot. And now I order you to repair the damage 
you have done as well as it can be repaired. You will 
know that there is someone who . . . and you will 
show respect. I demand it and I will have it or, by 
the gods in heaven, I will make an example of you, 
the tin hero of Senlis, raised from the gutter . . . 
from the street, swept together into flesh and blood by 
his daddy’s broom . . . Your education has been 
neglected, but now you will learn.” 

"This is what you have to tell me. For this you have 
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invited me. For this you have ordered wine. To tell 
me that the tomb I have paid for does not belong 
to me and also to say that you require what you call 
respect. To tell me that the Count de Senlis has re¬ 
turned and will remain in his chateau while . . . while 
Paris can pay him no attention, and is filled with 
foreigners. For this he has invited me?” 

“Yes, I have invited you. But the wine is not to 
drink. If you think the Count de Senlis has returned 
to spend his evenings in a tavern with the son of a 
scavenger, I tell you—^No!” 

Fie raised his glass in one hand and threw the con¬ 
tents at Andre. The glass fell to the floor with a crash. 
Andre had bent quickly to avoid the splash of the 
liquid and was only spattered slightly. He pulled the 
pistol from his pocket. 

“Back!” he cried. “Stand back. And take your 
hand from your coat. Back, you black rogue of hell, 
or I will spatter your brains like the wine on the floor. 
Back! Into the corner with you. Behind the table! 
Back! One move with your hand and . . . Back!” 

At the point of his pistol he forced the Count to 
retreat to the corner of the room. This the Count did 
as slowly as he possibly dared. He was pale as a ghost 
and his astonished eyes were fixed on the pistol. His 
mouth was slightly open. 

The noise of the broken glass and the sudden shouts 
had brought the Russians to the door, as well as Pierre 
and two of the waiters. They saw the Count move 
back cautiously into the corner behind a large table. 

“Put your hands up.” 

The Count hesitated. 

“Up! Or, by the seven sins I will. . .” 
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He raised his hands. 

Andre leaned across the table and taking hold of 
the large lapel of his coat tore it open and drew the 
pistol from the Count’s belt. Two large buttons of 
the coat rolled to the floor. 

"That is what you came for! To drink wine with 
the son of the scavenger.” 

Andre put the Count’s flintlock into his own 
pocket. The Russians came forward. The astonished 
innkeeper, as well as the waiters, pressed into the 
room. 

“Stand where you are! The Count has come here 
for a reckoning with me because . . . He has given me 
a song and dance and he has ordered wine so he could 
throw it into my face. There is the glass. But now he 
will sing a different tune. I have a few words to ad¬ 
dress to him. Gentlemen, you may not know . . . 
This is Count de Senlis. Where he was last week or 
last year or ten years ago you need not ask, but now 
he is here. He arrived yesterday at the chateau of 
Senlis, the home of his father and his grandfather and 
all the other fathers as far back as the barbarians or 
Adam himself, for all I know. Here he is! Our lord 
and master has returned and he finds that he is a 
stranger in his own town, and that we do not bow 
down to him as our fathers have bowed down to his 
fathers . . . and he has come here to make an example 
of me, because he has been told that my father was 
the scavenger and is now in a tomb in the monastery 
wall where I have laid him to rest, and this tomb once 
held the remains of his ancestor which the monks 
threw out. That is well and good. He demands the re¬ 
moval of my father and has come here prepared. He 
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ordered wine but not to drink. To throw into my 
face so that the insult would be challenged. His 
father’s trick! The best swordsman of France insults 
the country deputies and challenges them to a duel. 
How many of the finest spirits of France did he kill? 
How many of our best did his thirsty father dispatch 
to an untimely grave? Because . . . because they were 
deputies and he did not like their manner or their 
politics or was it only their wives that he did not 
enjoy. Stand back! Not one move from you. I will 
have my say. And that is exactly what you will hear 
and as patiently as I heard you or I will ram the words 
down your throat with the muzzle of this gun. I said 
his father killed them because he was lord and master 
of Senlis. The best swordsman of France! This was 
honor as your father knew it. The honor of the aris¬ 
tocrat. Too proud to stoop. He fled from the Revolu¬ 
tion as an enemy of France and he did not dare show 
his face again. It is true their property was restored 
to them. But they have never looked after it. The 
agent collected the rents and now this black son of 
this bloodthirsty father has returned. There he is!” 

The Mayor of Senlis dressed in his three-cornered 
hat and his silk sash over his coat entered the room 
with Grimal, the little tailor. They pushed their way 
forward and tried to interfere. 

“Wait! I have not finished with him. Stand back!” 

The crowd pressed back into a circle. 

"So here you are! Our good lord and master of 
Senlis. And for the glory of France where were you? 
In Italy? In Louisiana where your position and in¬ 
fluence gave you a rosy bed? Where you prospered 
in the traffic with blacks from Africa. They tasted 
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the meal of your whip and you made them bow 
down. All this you have done and more. And now 
you have returned and brought out the box of rapiers 
. . . your good father’s rapiers, and with a slap in 
the face you meant to restore yourself and the pride 
of your rotten home. You are not as good a swords¬ 
man as your father but he has taught you a few cun¬ 
ning little tricks which you have not forgotten. A 
glass of wine in the face and you think that honor 
can be carved again with the point of the sword. But, 
my good Count, I am the insulted one and supposing 
I chose pistols! And I am not a bad shot at all. You 
may try me at any time. What then, my good Count? 
It may not be in the tradition, not in the manner born, 
but it is my right and my choice. Is that how we 
should duel? Why? Because you have returned to 
Senlis and find that you are no longer anything at 
all. And even a scavenger’s son, a drummer boy with 
the Grand Army receives more respect than the lord 
and master of Senlis. But you forget or you never 
knew that the drummer boys in the Grand Army 
suffered hunger and frost and disease and wounds for 
the glory of their native land. And you forget that 
few returned and they who did return came back 
with the strength of demons.” 

He lifted the table and banged it down. The floor 
and walls trembled at the shock. 

"Enough! Enough!” cried the Russians. 

"One moment more. I warn you that you have 
returned to something you little expected. I warn you. 
Keep your little intrigues confined to your chateau. 
If you raise as much as a finger you will settle with 
me. And I can tell you now exactly what will happen. 
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As you have saved your father’s box of rapiers so 
have I saved my father’s old broom. And I warn you 
that you better proceed with caution or I will tie you 
hand and foot and bind your body to the broom, 
and I will sweep the streets of Senlis with you! Myself, 
I will do it! This is no idle jest. Before all these wit¬ 
nesses I swear that 1 will do it and neither you nor 
your rapiers or anyone else will stop me. Because you 
and your race are rotten and dead. Dead! And the 
living will no longer bow down to you. This is plain, 
and you know now exactly where you stand.” 

He spoke these last words with trembling emotion. 
Nobody dared move. 

“Now clear the door. Give us room. Out with you. 
Out, you black son of a blood-spilling idler. Back to 
your box of rapiers. Prop up the staggering shell of 
aristocracy. Home with you!” 

The Count edged his way through the door. His 
coat hung open. The long white fingers of one hand 
twirled the end of his mustache. Between his tightly 
drawn lips he hissed: “Dogs. Monstrous dogs!” 

In another moment he was in the yard. The night 
was dark and he closed his coat tightly about him. 
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In Paris that very evening, Prince Paul and Gen¬ 
eral Burin presented themselves at the theater. They 
had sent a messenger ahead with flowers. Neither of 
them had much sense of proportion, and they sent far 
too many flowers, of far too many varieties. The 
dressing room was filled to overflowing. 

Mademoiselle Georges stood by the little grate, 
warming herself. The red embers reflected a faint glow 
across her dressing gown. In another moment she 
knew they would arrive. She was composed. She was 
ready. She could guess the purpose of the visit. Be¬ 
fore the audience in the theater she would perform 
that evening a play of Moliere but between the acts 
she was prepared for a comedy, the lines of which 
were not yet written. 

There was a knock at the door. The door page had 
sscorted the Prince and the general through the long 
chilly corridors. 
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"One moment! One moment please!” 

She took a long breath and seated herself at her 
dressing table where she could see the whole room and 
herself too, by looking into the mirror. 

“All right, Marie. You may open the door.” 

“Ah, mademoiselle! What a pleasure to see you 
again. Ah, mademoiselle!” 

The Prince came forward with a bound. He clicked 
his heels and took her hand to kiss. "Not the slight¬ 
est! Not the slightest. You have not changed the 
least little bit. Just the same. Charming. Charming.” 
He kissed her fingers. 

The general, too, pressed her powdered hand to his 
lips. She smiled. 

“There now.” she said with a little sigh. “Now it 
is all over. We are friends again. And I suppose I 
must forgive you.” 

“You hear. General. We are forgiven.” 

“It is good. It is always good to be forgiven even 
if one does not know. . . 

“Really you are very brave. You are both very 
brave. To stand in front of me and pretend that 
you are innocent,” she laughed. "And here you are 
surrounded by your crime. How many flowers must 
you cut down.” 

Now they saw the point and all laughed. But she 
was always two steps ahead of them. 

“But roses!” she cried. "These you should have sent 
elsewhere. You know I hate roses.” 

“How should ... I have forgotten. Completely 
forgotten. Where are the roses? General, show me 
which are the roses. These I suppose and also that 
bunch. Now then, out at once. Throw them out. 
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There are enough without . . . Here, I myself will 
take them . . . into the other room.” 

“Marie,” she called. "Prince Paul wants you to have 
the roses.” 

“Thank you very much,” said the maid smiling. 

“That is a good start. First I forgive you, then I 
order you about and now . . . now you should be 
seated.” She laughed. “How long is it?” 

"Ah, mademoiselle. You have not changed a bit. 
Time to you can make no difference,” said the Prince. 

“And my colonel, I see by his card is now a generaL 
Such are the horrors of war. The best and the bravest 
souls are either killed or ruined. Now I ask, honestly, 
how could you become a general? Think of the re¬ 
sponsibilities.” 

“But I am a general without responsibilities. That 
was the condition I made. Ha, ha.” He laughed with 
enjoyment. “It is always good to make conditions.” 

“Yes, I think so too. I’ve always thought so,” she 
said powdering her neck. 

“My friend wears his responsibilities lightly.” 

“Very lightly,” added the general. “In fact so 
lightly that I am apt to lose them on the field of 
battle. Ha, ha! You know, mademoiselle, I do not 
exaggerate. How many horses I have lost and other 
things. These battles have probably rendered me a 
poor man by now. In fact I hardly know, for I 
never calculated. It is such a bore to add up long 
columns of figures and I always make mistakes, so 
what is the good. And in the end—I mean the sum 
total—supposing I discovered I were a poor man; it 
would be so unpleasant . . . Really it would be a 
shock. That is why I never calculate. Not even two 
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and two. Not men or horses or even shoes. It is de¬ 
grading to count.” 

*'Oh, you are still the same colonel. Really I think 
you are an original character. Truly original.” She 
turned to the Prince. “He doesn’t calculate. He lives 
without adding, subtracting or multiplying. Ha, ha. 
Truly original.” 

The Prince was pleased. First he was pleased with 
himself for having brought so genial a companion, 
then he was pleased with his companion for being so 
genial, and lastly he was pleased with Mademoiselle 
Georges for being in so good a humor. All in all he 
was pleased and he took the plush box from his 
pocket. 

“A little present, mademoiselle. Just a little some¬ 
thing from our Tzar Alexander. He sends his re¬ 
spects.” The Prince pressed the button and the lid 
sprang open. “Just a trifle ... We are, so to speak, 
the messengers.” 

She took the bracelet from the box. “It is nice. 
Beautiful. Oh, quite magnificent.” She undid the 
catch and put it around her wrist. Then she held out 
her hand for the Prince to kiss. But she did not draw 
her hand away, but held it out to admire the effect 
from the distance. 

“Well, I suppose now I must forgive him also. This 
is too much. When I was in his country he paid me no 
attention but . . .” She pretended to weep. 

“No attention? But, my dear mademoiselle, you 
were indisposed.” 

“Yes, I recall something or other, nevertheless he 
should not have listened to me. He should have come 
regardless.” 
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"I will inform him of his error, mademoiselle, and 
he will apologize to you,” the Prince said quickly. 
“You will hear it from his own lips. I can promise it.” 

“Then I suppose I will have to forgive him. And 
I will forgive him. Perhaps I will make a slight con¬ 
dition or two. You said yourself—or was it the gen¬ 
eral?—conditions are always ... I must find some¬ 
thing of no consequence and so . . . Isn’t it better to 
have something to give while you are receiving?” 

“Quite true. We must think up something of no 
consequence. Something that is of no importance 
like . . .” 

“Something gracious, my dear Prince.” 

"A little token?” 

“No. Of course not.” 

“A present perhaps?” 

“Not even so much.” 

“Well, then flowers.” 

“That is better, but not even flowers, just the 
sweet aroma—the fragrance.” 

“A vial of musk from Russian Turkey.” 

“No. No. No. Nothing so concrete. Only some¬ 
thing sweet or gracious.” 

Even the general racked his brain but could think 
of nothing that would fulfill this diflScult require¬ 
ment. 

The page boy came through the corridor; he 
knocked on the dressing room doors and announced 
the five minute call. 

“There it is already. Marie—^my dress. Now here 
you are—and I must dress. Hurry, Marie! I will have 
to send you both out into the passageway or . . .” 

“We could close our eyes.” 
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"No, no. I should not trust you. In all things I 
would trust you but not in that. Love is blind but 
not in moments like this. Here into the corner, with 
you face to . . . You are only bad boys after all. And 
the Prince in this corner, be careful of the flowers. 
Now don’t you dare either of you to . . .” 

They could hear the gentle rustle of silk as it fell 
to the floor. They could hear the metal hooks of the 
gown and the quick footsteps of her maid. 

"Just a short moment now. Don’t move. I’ll say 
when. Hurry, Marie!” 

They heard her move to the dressing table. 

"All is well again. You may come out of hiding. 
It would be a good joke to keep you bad boys . . . 
A boy can be bad until he is fifty or even older, how 
should I know?” 

When they turned around she was seated at the 
table before the mirror adjusting the large powdered 
wig on her head. She powdered her arms and in do¬ 
ing so dangled the bracelet before their eyes. 

"The first act is short. You will wait for me, 
won’t you?” 

"Certainly, mademoiselle. Most certainly,” said the 
Prince. 

"Speak your lines quickly, mademoiselle, so 
that...” 

"No, General. That I could not do. Everything else 
is possible, but not that. Art is too long to be garbled 
in a breath. But the act is short.” 

The boy again knocked on the doors in the corridor 
and shouted out in a singsong voice. 

She stroked her eyebrows with a finger to remove 
the loose powder and skipped out of the room. 
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While her maid was setting the table in order and 
laying out the costumes for the subsequent act, the 
Prince whispered in the general’s ear. 

"Not at all bad.” 

"Quite unexpected. If you had known of this good 
humor you would not have needed me.” 

"It is best so. Alone it should not have come out 
so well. She called you an original character.” 

"I must again have lost something, for before I was 
a 'romantic person’.” 

"She is tactful. Charming and tactful. Can you 
think of something 'gracious’?” 

"No.” 

"But there must be something. It is so simple a 
thing and when it comes down to it . . . Something 
gracious. We must find something.” 

"I would rather go to battle than rake the ashes 
in my brain for things that I never knew.” 

"But really. General, it all went off beautifully. 
Unexpected.” 

"That is life. What you expect you never have, 
but what is unexpected, that falls upon you.” 

"Something gracious . . . Let me see.” 

"Ah, the devil with it! It is simpler to get an¬ 
other bracelet.” 

"Well, whatever it may be let it be. The fact re¬ 
mains that we will go back with . . . and the medals 
should be ready in another week or ten days and then, 
my dear General... I promised you, and you know 
what that means—only death could prevent it. I 
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promised. You will be raised to nobility and I might 
be the first to let you hear how it sounds . . . Count 
Burin. There. Now you have heard it and tell me, 
my friend, how does it hang in the ear?” 

'Tt hangs with a flavor foreign and unfamiliar.” 

“One is soon accustomed to such things.” 

“Too soon perhaps.” 

“But for the moment all must be confidential. Just 
between ourselves.” 

“I understand thoroughly. For myself all is un¬ 
necessary . . . But for my family ... I could not 
stand in their way. It would not be right. But for 
myself I should have been content to remain a colonel, 
or even a captain of the Guards.” 

In his mind he was already bringing up the sup¬ 
porting social timber; the heavy beams needed to prop 
up a family newly raised to the nobility. The promise 
of Prince Paul he felt certain would be fulfilled. He 
knew what his influence was with the Tzar. 'But the 
Prince himself,’ he thought, 'what would he get out 
of it all? There must be some reward for him. The 
title he had from his father and the Order of Saint 
George he has already received.’ 

“What are you thinking of?” asked the Prince. 

“Nothing. Nothing special. Only about the victor’s 
reward. And that reminds me. What will happen to 
Napoleon?” 

“The Tzar will not deal with him at all nor will he 
have anything to do with his family. These self- 
appointed rulers will return to the obscurity from 
which they sprang. The Princes of the House of 
Bourbon shall now return to the throne of France. 
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I have it on good authority—from Talleyrand him¬ 
self.” 

“From Talleyrand? I thought that the official world 
of France was ordered to retire to Blois.” 

"Quite so, General. Quite so. But Talleyrand man¬ 
aged, through some ingenious plan, to have his own 
carriage turned back at the barrier. He is an old 
hand at treaties. He had once impressed Alexander, 
and he feels sure he can do so again. He even invited 
Alexander to be his guest. Think of it! Through Nes¬ 
selrode he extended this invitation.” 

"And has our Tzar accepted.” 

"Yes. He is at the moment a guest in Talleyrand’s 
mansion. And I have it on good authority that they 
have taken a pledge . . . The King of Prussia and 
Prince Schwarzenberg have both sworn to Alexander 
that the Powers will not treat with Napoleon or with 
any of his family. There will be no treaty and . . .” 

“But the army. The army remains with Napoleon 
and where the army is, there is the government.” 

"The Bourbon Princes will win over the men. 
And as for the staff officers, they can remain with 
Napoleon for all the difference it would make. He is 
now forty miles away in the palace of Fontainebleau 
and about him are thirty or at most thirty-five thou¬ 
sand men. What can he do? He is not even to be 
considered.” 

"But if our General Kutusov had not let him escape. 
He had him in a bottle, so to speak, in the neck of a 
bottle. But he failed to cap it over. We would have 
had the scoundrel in our hands. He let him escape.” 

"My dear General, why bring that up again? How 
many times have we been over it? We must not cri- 
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ticize the work of a fellow oflScer. General Kutusov 
has already heard about it from many sides, but you 
know he blames his intelligence division who failed 
to notify him in time of the movements of Napoleon. 
Let’s not go over it all again. The fact remains that 
Napoleon is now in Fontainebleau and nobody will 
have anything to do with him. Nobody. They have so 
sworn, and it shall be proclaimed.” 

"But the army. The soldiers. They could decide. 
It rests with them.” 

Suddenly the door burst open and Mademoiselle 
Georges ran into the room. She was hot and she fanned 
herself. 

"Phew! Here I am. Once more, gentlemen. At 
your posts!” 

They went quickly into their corners. 

"No side glances. Upon your honor. The honor of 
gentlemen and soldiers besides. There, I wager . . .” 
Her maid unhooked the stiflF bodice of the dress. "I 
wager I could guess what you have been talking 
about.” 

"Never, mademoiselle. Never,” said the Prince talk¬ 
ing into the wall paper. 

"I am certain I could. I am quite certain. You were 
probably talking about Napoleon.” 

"Well, I declare. Of course. How could you know?” 

"My dear Prince, I have clairvoyant powers. Every 
woman has, that is, if she has a heart. When women 
are clever they lose this power—but then of course 
they do not need it. Nature makes these little ad¬ 
justments for us. . . . All right now, you may come 
out of the forts. That is a good idea. Each man should 
be locked up in a fort. It is the only safe place for 
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them. And then when we need them we will have a 
little key and we will let them out. It is hard to choose 
between the two. Would you rather live in a world 
ruled by women or one run by soldiers?” 

*T have always felt safest on the battle field,” said 
the general, laughing. 

"But really,” insisted the Prince, seating himself 
on the settee near the dressing table. “Really, how 
could you tell what we were talking about?” 

“Very simply. What else is there to speak about? 
The victors are many but the vanquished is only 
one.” 

“True, only one. Only one,” said the Prince. 

She went on fixing her eyelashes. “By the by, what 
will you do with him?” 

“Nothing, mademoiselle. Nothing. Our Tzar will 
not deal with him. But the reason for that you should 
ask him yourself. We will bring him here and you 
can ask him. Tomorrow if you wish it. Tomorrow 
night and then you can place him in a corner also. 
He would enjoy it.” 

“Of course, I will. If he comes here it must be un¬ 
derstood that he will stand in the corner. You do not 
think for a moment that because he is Tzar of Russia 
he will be allowed to watch me undress! Of course 
not! He will have to put his nose in the corner and 
keep it there or . . . or he will. . .” 

“Certainly you must put him in the corner. Behind 
the laundry basket or where you will. He would like 
it very much because ... It would be a new ex¬ 
perience. People never treat him like that and he 
would value it.” 

“What a strange thing is propriety. And how ridic- 
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ulous,” she said. "There is no shame in complete 
nudity; it is only the in-between stages that are em¬ 
barrassing. Of course, I will put him into the corner, 
for while he may be lord and master of all the Rus¬ 
sians, in my dressing room he has nothing to do with 
the lingerie. Has he?” 

"Of course. Of course. We will tell him. And about 
the corner we shall warn him. But he will like it, you 
will see. And while he is standing there you could 
ask him what he is going to do with . . 

"Oh, it is of no importance. No consequence. It is 
nothing to me. Idle curiosity. Just curiosity.” Her 
protests were more emphatic than necessary. 

The boy again came through the hall and thun¬ 
dered upon the doors. 

“There it goes again. Marie, hurry! At your posts. 
Look out for the enemy! But do not look around. 
Ready. All right, Marie. Quickly, my dear. Tomorrow 
we will have three of them to watch. Fortunately a 
room has but four corners and these parties will have 
to be strictly Umited. They will all need watching. 
Honor ends at the line where the dress meets the 
bosom. Not yet. I am watching you. I will need three 
eyes tomorrow. Now the enemy has gone. Come out 
of your posts.” 

"What a beautiful gown. Most charming, made¬ 
moiselle!” 

"Of course, I am charming. Can’t you tell me some¬ 
thing else my good Prince? Something new.” She 
powdered her neck. 

"It’s tomorrow night then that we are to present 
ourselves?” 

"If you like.” 
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“Of course we like. And at the same time?” 

"If it pleases you.” 

“Of course it pleases us.” 

Again the boy knocked on the door. 

“There it is. Will you wait through another act?” 

“Of course.” 

“Remind me to tell you what happened to your 
beautiful ermine cloak. Remind me. Prince.” 

“And may we order some refreshments from the 
restaurant below?” 

“Order what you like.” 

“And a little cold wine.” 

“Very light for me. And not too dry, and not too 
sweet either, it hurts my throat.” 

“It shall be so ordered,” said the Prince, bowing as 
she passed out of the door. 

They sent for the waiter and ordered. 

In a few minutes they heard a knock on the door# 
The playwright with long black hair and a flowing 
tie stood in the hall. 

"Pardon. Pardon. I came to see Mademoiselle 
Georges.” 

“Come in. Close the door,” said the general. 

The playwright came forward. 'T did not know I 
was intruding only I have written a play that I 
thought. . .” 

“Oh. That’s it. You write plays,” said the general. 

“Yes,” he smiled. 

“And what kind of plays do you write?” 

“I don’t know sir, what you would call them. 
They are just plays.” 

“And you have a play now for Mademoiselle 
Georges?” 
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"I think it will please her.” 

"You have done other plays?” 

"Many, sir. Many. But they are never played.” 

"Never played!” 

"No. I have not yet managed to have one taken. 
But I hope this one may . . .” 

"Not one? And you have written many?” 

"At least twenty, sir.” 

"Think of it. Prince, the gentleman has written 
twenty plays and they are all . . .” 

"All burnt up, sir. In the fire.” 

"And still you write more.” 

"I can’t help it, sir. Each time I swear I shall never 
again . . . And then I go and do another.” 

"Isn’t it terrible, Prince? The gentleman is without 
control or something.” 

The playwright smiled. 

"But why? Tell us why do you . . . after you swear 
and everything—why must you do another?” 

"I don’t know. Truly, sirs, I do not know.” 

"He is probably an artist,” explained the Prince. 

The playwright shook his head. "I do not know. 
Truly, I don’t.” 

"And who pays you for all the plays you burn?” 

"Nobody.” 

"Then you must have a patron.” 

"No. I am not so fortunate. I have nobody. I have 
nothing. Perhaps that is why I continue to . . .” 

"Now what kind of a reason is that? Because you 
have nothing you must do more plays. That is not 
logical.” 

"Well, sir, you see I always hope that. . .” 

"Has mademoiselle encouraged you?” 
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"No. She has twice thrown me out. And in a ter- 
sible manner, sir. A terrible manner. Twice and still 
you see I have returned because . . 

"You are very brave. You have courage. In any 
other field I am certain you would have distinguished 
yourself. ” 

"I expected to be thrown out again tonight. But 
the play is good. It is in the new realistic manner. In 
the last act the whole house is wrecked.” 

"For goodness sake, wrecked! Why is it wrecked? 
What an idea!” 

"I do not know why, exactly, but that is in the 
lines. I put them in because Monsieur David, the di¬ 
rector, told me to do so. It would display mademoiselle. 
In fact it is all written for her.” 

"So in the end she wrecks the whole house like a 
female Samson. What an idea!” 

"Perhaps I could leave it with you and you would 
show it to her.” 

The general looked at the Prince. They were al¬ 
ready a bit concerned at the intrusion. 

"Yes, of course, we will be glad to give it to her. 
In fact I meant to ask you before, but it was a bit 
delicate . . . Hum ... I say, how much are you paid 
for one of your plays?” 

"I was never paid, sir.” 

"But if you did have a play taken then how much 
would you expect?” 

"I must confess to you, sir, that I am very proud 
and there are times when I think only in thousands. 
But I know it is ridiculous. One should not be that 
way. But at the moment I think a hundred francs 
would be very acceptable and I am sure that perhaps 
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tomorrow or the next day I would gladly compromise 
with say a twenty-franc note or even less ... A 
kind word and you could have it for nothing.” 

"Really I think you are an idealist,” said the gen¬ 
eral. "You must have studied Rousseau or somebody. 
Here, I will buy your play and present it to Made¬ 
moiselle Georges. Write your address on the cover 
so if she must give you the devil she can send for 
you.” 

He drew from his pocket a thousand-franc note. 
"Here, this is for you and if the play is good you may 
call upon me for another thousand. Ask for General 
Burin.” 

The playwright’s fingers trembled but he could not 
bring himself to take the money. 

"Here!” insisted the general. 

"But, sir. If it is not good I may not be able to re¬ 
turn the money to you.” 

"Who asks you to return anything? That is the 
chance I am taking. But you must leave at once and 
you must be sure that you stay away for a time.” 

"Tomorrow night especially,” added the Prince 
quickly. 

"I understand. I understand.” He wrote his name 
and address on the cover of the play. He took the 
money. "I would accept less, sir.” 

"It’s no matter. That is what I should like to pay. It 
is a custom of mine. Please accept it and do not delay 
your departure.” 

"At once, sir. May heaven bless you both. Adieu! 
Adieu!” 

As he opened the door to depart, the waiters were 
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already in the hall bringing up food and wine and a 
folding table with linen. 

"Adieu! Adieu!” he called again from the corridor. 
"I am now famous and I am rich. Now we will live. 
Adieu, messieurs!” 

The waiters came into the room and brought with 
them their buckets of ice and the table. 

"Why did you do that?” asked the Prince. 

"Oh, I don’t know. I thought it was a good way 
to . . .A polite way to ask him not to interrupt.” 

"But the play; what will you do with it now?” 

"I will give it to the director with our compliments. 
It is very well. We are indebted to him.” 

"Of course we are, but. . .” 

"Well, if he likes the play then . . . and if not then 
he can throw it away and we can do something else 
for him.” 

Between acts two and three a very important 
matter was disposed of. 

"But please, mademoiselle, we must decide. It is an 
important matter,” said the Prince. 

"What? What is important?” 

"What we have been talking about before. You 
know. We must find something that is gracious. Some¬ 
thing like the fragrance of . . . Help us. General.” 

"Oh, yes. I have forgotten. I promised to forgive 
him and stand him in the corner but . . .” 

"But what?” 

"Yes. Not a gift, not even flowers. Something with 
a gesture to it.” 

"A gesture?” 

"A noble manner. Your Tzar is a generous man, I 
hear on all sides. He is generous with his friends and 
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supporters but is be also generous with his enemies? 
That would be something.” 

"Of course. Of course, mademoiselle. He is nobility 
itself. Ah, mademoiselle, if you only knew, if you only 
knew. He is tender and sympathetic with all, with 
all.” 

“Then tell him he can bring some of his sympathy 
with him tomorrow; it will do instead of . . . instead 
of anything. And better than anything. And so you 
may say that I have only one condition. Into the 
corner when the time comes.” 

“Ha, ha. He will like it. How he will like it!” 

“Yes, nobody has ever treated him like that be¬ 
fore,” added the general. 

“And here. Take this plush box back to him. I 
will place a flower inside and say if you will . . .” 
She tore a flower from Its stem and pressed it into 
the space that held the diamond bracelet only an 
hour before. “Say if you will that I send him a flower 
for his buttonhole. Do you think it will crush when 
I close the lid? There. It’s closed. If it is crushed say 
that I did so purposely and that it is a sign—a symbol 
or anything. You won’t forget to give it to him.” 

“As you direct, mademoiselle.” 

“And you, my dear General, you should never add 
or divide or subtract. It is an original idea and it may 
make you famous. Truly, I mean it.” 

She held her hand for them to kiss. 

“Tomorrow night, then. Same time. A pleasure. 
Indeed a pleasure.” 

They bowed their way out. 

She sank into the chair. 
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"Marie. Call the waiters and have them clear away 
the things.” 

To herself she said: 'And in the end I forgot to tell 
the Prince how I snipped off the black ermine tails 
from his coat. Well, it will keep for tomorrow. It 
will all keep. They are, after all, boors, pleasant boors 
if you like, but I mtist use them. . . . Why does the 
old thing come back? Yesterday or the day before 
he was nothing to me. Nothing. But now he is van¬ 
quished and they would treat him as a peasant. How 
shameful. It is rumored about that the powers will 
not treat with him at all. The Bourbon Princes will 
rule and . . . Defeat is complete, but why is the 
humiliation necessary? Yesterday he was nothing to 
me and now I love him again. How strange. How very 
strange. Yesterday the whole world bowed ... to¬ 
day he is nothing to them and everything to me. How 
is it? He was always far away from me until now. 
Is it because a woman imderstands defeat? Is it 
because the tenderness in her nature was made for 
the vanquished? . . . How strange. But there it is. 
They must treat with him. They must. They can 
conquer, but without humiliation to the vanquished. 
I must watch closely and play carefully. Tomorrow 
I know what he will want. His first glance will tell 
. . . but I know already. Yes, it is always good to 
know beforehand. They all want the same thing. Love 
to them is only an adventure; for us it is all. It is 
good to know. I have hinted as much as I could. With¬ 
out sympathy for the vanquished he may not come 
here. With sympathy and of course . . . But I must 
have his word for it. Will his word be enough? I 
wonder. . . How strange it all is? Now when nobody 
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wants him I love him. But he will never know. Why 
should he know? It is late; too late indeed. And my 
feet are ugly. Yes, my dear, they are too ugly for you, 
but not for . . . not to save you from degradation. 
They will look nice enough in bed with the Russian 
. . . and you may hear of it, my darling, and you 
will say that you knew it all the time. What a faithless 
creature! You will believe that the letter I wrote you 
[She never knew that David did not send it] was 
really what I intended doing . . . but it is not true, 
it is not true. You will never know. They will treat 
you as a fallen soldier, and you will wonder why. 
But why—why I must do it I cannot say. It is all 
very strange. . . . Yesterday I could have called you 
*'pig” again, and today . . . today I love you.’ 

The boy again thundered on the doors in the hall 
and sang out: "Last act. Last act.” 


10 

Two and a half weeks later a gala charity concert 
was given at the Opera. The best artistic talent of 
Paris had volunteered. 

Mademoiselle Georges had come early to one of 
the dressing rooms in the dark wings of the opera 
house. Her maid had brought over the costumes and 
necessary cosmetics in a large basket and was now 
busy smoothing out folds, etc. One of the scene 
shifters came into the room to place a freshly printed 
program on the table. 

6lodie, the daughter of Herpin-Lacroix, came into 
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the room. She was the same and yet different. Two 
years had matured her. Paris had smartened her up 
but something provincial still clung to her. Her eyes 
were very different. They had lost their youth but 
gained a certain pride and frankness of regard. The 
lids seemed pinker and moistened with a tear. Some¬ 
thing too had happened to her voice. It too had been 
moistened with a swallowed tear and had become 
more liquid. 

Her voice was never very full or large, the range 
was limited, but suddenly, about a year ago, it had 
taken on a definite quality and color. Through an in¬ 
troduction from Mademoiselle Georges she was given 
a hearing and this at once led to important roles in the 
opera. Her success was immediate and complete. It 
dated from the day that Captain Robert de Rossel 
was found with a note in his pocket and returned to 
Paris. He was still in the asylum with little hope for 
recovery. Her voice suddenly took on a different char¬ 
acter—something full and somber. Pain had entered 
into her whole being and sorrow had made her voice 
famous. Pain had even given her what she most 
lacked; it had given her character. Her sorrow caused 
her to plunge into her work and this concentration 
in her art had aided her to reach the front rank of 
singers. Her name was known and she could not be 
omitted from the gala performance. 

She came into the room dressed in a black gown 
trimmed with cream lace. 

"My dear filodie. It seems ages. Tell me, have you 
any news?” 

"No,” she said sadly. 

"Nothing at all?” 
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**No. Everything is the same.” 

“And Doctor Charel—does he give any verdict?” 

“He merely shakes his head and says that he does 
not know. He has been four times to see him.” 

Mademoiselle Georges replied by standing up and 
kissing Elodie. There was a tear in Elodie’s eye. A tear 
from the past but it had a sharp glisten as though the 
little point of light were a silver dart that could pene¬ 
trate the future. Are not all tears of the same sub¬ 
stance? 

“There. There. The programs have just come up. 
You are fourth and then you sing one number en¬ 
semble. Which room is yours?” 

“I do not know, Marguerite. I have just arrived and 
... I will wear this dress and hardly need a room.” 

“Then you can stay here and we can talk. It is so 
long—really it seems ages. So many things have hap¬ 
pened—^little things. But first of all I must tell you 
how the house is set for the evening. At the right, 
in the forward box will be the King of Prussia and 
Prince Schwarzenberg. The center box is reserved for 
the Tzar and his staff. The third box is reserved for 
the Spanish and English nobility. All this on the right. 
Don’t forget. The stage lights will be extra strong 
tonight. On the left, the lower three boxes are re¬ 
served for Talleyrand, Dalberg, Dessolles and members 
of the Provisional Government. How they will be 
placed I do not know, but David tells me that the 
boxes have been given out in this order.” 

“Perhaps I should have worn something more elab¬ 
orate?” 

“No. You look very well. It is becoming. Turn 
around. . . . Excellent.” 
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“But tell me, Marguerite dear, you said you had 
some news.” 

“A little. I have just learnt—and I am happy over 
it. There was a conference at Fontainebleau this after¬ 
noon. Tomorrow everyone will know, but I heard 
this from one of the officers who . . . Well, to make 
a long story short, Alexander was very generous. The 
terms were dignified for all concerned. A treaty was 
signed and all members of Napoleon’s family will be 
treated well ... an annual revenue of two million 
francs for himself. He will have full sovereignty of 
Elba and the Empress full sovereignty over the duch¬ 
ies of Parma, Piacenza and Guastalla. He was offered 
the island of Corsica but this he refused. He chose 
Elba himself.” 

“Well, this should clear the atmosphere a little. 
Paris has been on edge for a week.” 

“Yes, it is good. But, as usual, the new king is in 
a position of embarrassment. He should be in Paris 
at this moment but instead he is in London, where 
for the past month he has watched events closely and 
given many banquets. The result being that he is now 
in bed with gout.” 

They laughed. 

“Gout is an innocent but embarrassing bedfellow,” 
added Marguerite. 

“At last! cry the Royalists, The King of France. 
But he is in bed with gout. Ha, ha!” 

Then suddenly Elodie stopped laughing. “I knew 
there was something that I had to tell you. I had com¬ 
pletely forgotten but you reminded me of it when you 
mentioned the King of France. Some people came 
from Senlis today and they told me that father ... 
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You recall I told you some time ago that he had 
worked a whole summer repairing a coronet and that 
it hung heavy on his hands?” 

"Yes. Of course.” 

"Well. It’s gone. Thank God, it’s gone. He sold 
it yesterday.” 

"Sold it?” 

"Yes. And for a good price too. But it is not money 
I am thinking of. I am glad because he worried so 
over it. There was something strange and curious 
about it. Something ghostly—as though the thing 
had a life and power of its own that closed like a 
shell about one. He sold it yesterday. But the details 
I do not know as yet. I expect a letter tomorrow, 
and I will tell you more.” 

Then the director of the Opera knocked on the 
door and asked to be admitted and soon several other 
distinguished performers, including a certain Made¬ 
moiselle Mars, came into the room. Octave David also 
arrived with two gentlemen whom he had promised 
to introduce to Marguerite Georges. They had money 
and he hoped they might become patrons of his 
theater. The place was soon abuzz. The story of 
Napoleon’s abdication was the universal topic of con¬ 
versation. 

A bell rang a minute before curtain time, and they 
all vanished leaving Marguerite and Blodie again alone. 
As their numbers were not until the middle of the 
program, they prepared leisurely. 

On the stage ]&lodie was received with a good deal 
of applause. During her first song she saw nothing 
but a black opening before her. The lights in her 
face were very strong. In a minute or two her eyes 
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grew accustomed to the glare and she could see part 
of the audience. There were gorgeous uniforms and 
sparkling gems. The whole scene was dazzling. It 
seemed as though every nation was represented. The 
whole world of nobility seemed present that evening 
. . . kings, princes, dukes, their wives and their be- 
jeweled mistresses. The accompaniment for her second 
song began. She heard it clearly. Her nervousness had 
gone and she was composed. She looked at the au¬ 
dience with great indifference, with an aloofness that 
only wisdom or tragedy can create. But she knew 
she was not wise. For if she were—and now she 
spoke to herself: T might have expected something 
of this sort. I should have asked my parents to be 
present. It would have meant a good deal to them. 
How stupid. They would have been so ... or better 
still in that box . . . the gentleman with the snow- 
white sash ... he was careful that it should not 
cover his decorations. Two are pinned over it. I won¬ 
der if that is Alexander, or perhaps it is only the 
Crown Prince of Sweden. I can never tell them apart. 
[The music played on.] Ah! What would I not give 
if where the gentleman—^he is watching my ankles— 
if there instead, by a miracle of God, sat my Robert.’ 

A tear came to her eye as she sang. There was a deep 
silence. Here was something that they had never 
heard before. The acclaim was tremendous. She smiled 
when she bowed and she kept her secret. 

Later a card came to the room for Mademoiselle 
Georges. She glanced at it. 

"Well, I suppose I must,” she said with a weary 
sigh. "Join us, Flodie. Do join us. Prince Paul and 
that amusing General Burin that I told you about. 
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he is now a Count, and they are having some sort of 
reception and . . 

"No. I think I had better not.” 

"But why? You must.” 

"I was just thinking I had better take these beau¬ 
tiful flowers to the . . .” 

"Ah, they wiU keep till tomorrow. Put them in 
water.” 

"No, it is on my mind, and I had better go.” 

She gathered up a whole armful of flowers and 
started out. At the door she saw Octave David and 
the director of the Opera. Exchanging some pleasant 
compliments they saw her safely into a carriage. 

Spring was already in the air. A new summer would 
soon be upon Paris. The air would again be kind and 
soft. The asylum was on the other side of the river. 
Dark barges moved under the bridge. 

She sat with Robert and held the fingers of his 
hand locked in her own. He was dressed in his uni¬ 
form. His hair was neatly combed, his shoes sparkled, 
but his voice was toneless—^his speech was simple and 
childlike. This was now her child. She stroked his 
hair and told him about what she had heard regard¬ 
ing the treaty signed that very afternoon at Fontaine¬ 
bleau. 

To this he remarked: "I will make them oflScers 
in my army.” 

She told him about Mademoiselle Georges and the 
coronet. She criticized some of the performers and 
she also criticized, for his benefit, her own singing. 
It was difficult to tell at times whether he understood, 
and she often repeated the same thing in slightly dif¬ 
ferent language. 
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She also told him that the Crown Prince of Sweden 
was in the same box with the Spanish nobles. It pleased 
him to hear the names of the great. She enumerated 
all she could remember, the Tzar Alexander, the King 
of Prussia, Prince Schwarzenberg, the Count Pozzo 
di Borgo and five or six others. 

He seemed very pleased: "All the brothers were 
there,” he said. "What children they are! And they 
had new dresses with lace? Ah! It is good to be 
brothers.” 


11 

The coronet was bought by General Burin’s staff 
officers who were left in Senlis to wait for the Russian 
rear guard. About two weeks after Prince Paul had 
dragged the general away from the comforts of The 
Golden Hen the news came from Paris that he had 
been elevated to the rank of a Count. On borrowed 
money the officers of his staff bought the coronet 
as a token of friendship. They thought it would be a 
fitting and symbolic gift. "The barons and earls of 
England always had such,” they said. They knew that 
it was far from Russian tradition, but that made it all 
the more interesting in their eyes. 

Three days before the concert the coronet was 
brought to Paris in the luggage of Captain Polovsky. 
It was wrapped in a flannel hood like those worn 
by the native troops in the Caucasus. They wanted a 
box made for it. At length after much searching they 
found a bookbinder who could make a box covered 
with real morocco and tooled with a gold border. 
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It was necessary for him to work all night to have 
it finished on time. On the night of the concert it was 
ready. They had it with them at the performance, and 
it was shown to Prince Paul during one of the long 
intermissions. The general, or rather Count Burin, as 
he was now called, knew nothing about it. And now 
the Prince had sent his card to Mademoiselle Georges 
to ask if she would join their “little gathering” that 
evening after the concert. 

After some light refreshments and wine the Prince 
rose to make a short speech. His words were elegant 
and flowery but they said nothing. He had forgotten 
what he began to say and ended by telling a story 
about some incident on the field of battle. There was 
no point to it. In the end he covered his confusion 
by proposing a toast to "our Count.” 

It seemed that many of the Russian generals had 
taken French titles. They looked upon their own 
names and even on their language as barbaric heritages. 
One of the generals, his name need not be mentioned, 
became the Count de Toulouse, and another became 
the Count de Savin. But Burin kept his own name 
because he had often boasted of the fact that he came 
from royal stock—"on my mother’s side.” 

Captain Polovsky drew the box from under his 
chair. 

"To our colonel who found the boys in the dead 
horse, and our general who found his silver whip in 
Senlis, we here present this tribute and mark of affec¬ 
tion.” 

The box was opened. 

"Put it on! Put it on. Make him put it on,” cried 
Mademoiselle Georges. “Little crowns grow up to be 
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big ones. And big ones. . She stopped short. “Make 
him put it on.” 

Count Burin at this moment was too dignified to 
display himself in a coronet. He held the box in his 
hand. He smiled as though it were a good joke, though 
perceptibly he felt a certain pride and pleasure. He 
spoke a few words of appreciation but while he was 
speaking he thought to himself: 'Uncle Vasily will be 
very much impressed. He is a practical man; a miser, 
the worst miser in all of Russia—but nevertheless he 
will be impressed. He counts his gold and he even 
counts his pennies, but what did it all bring him? He 
never enjoyed his gold. . . . But at least I squandered 
mine and this is what it brought me. I will say: You 
see. Uncle Vasily, where does wisdom lie? . . . He will 
be impressed.’ TTiis he thought as he spoke the few 
sincere words of gratitude. 

He ended by saying: "It is not the thing in itself. 
It is what it means and what it stands for. I am 
touched by the thought that prompted ... I will 
cherish it always as though it were the crown of the 
world.” 

His vanity was touched. It was quite noticeable. 
Now he wore his pride gravely. It was all very unlike 
the old Burin. 

The Prince noticed this with amusement. He said to 
himself: “He is like a woman wearing something new. 
But no shoes are as comfortable as old shoes. He will 
find that out very soon.” 

Octave David was present. He said to his neighbor, 
a lady from the Opera company: “These stage proper¬ 
ties call for a dramatic manner.” 

She turned to him and replied: "If Louis had worn 
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his around the neck he would not have caught cold 
from the knife.” 

"And it doesn’t make a man’s shirt any longer,” 
said someone else sitting near. 

Mademoiselle Georges, seated between the Prince 
and Burin, realized that an awkward moment had 
come but she would do nothing to bridge it over. 

Finally someone proposed another toast and laugh¬ 
ter and merriment were resumed. 

Mademoiselle Georges said very little. Her thoughts 
were far away and there was a mingling of sad and 
happy in her eyes. David watched her from his end 
of the table. He was thinking of the new play writ¬ 
ten by the fellow with long hair. Tf these damn men 
would only go home and leave her alone we could start 
rehearsals,’ he thought. 'Why does she bother with 
them? They have given her a diamond bracelet and 
a necklace, the jewels sparkle, but the men are a filthy 
lot. . . . Stupid and barbaric. All the crown jewels 
of Russia are not worth a finger of my Marguerite. 
Why does she bother with them? The jewels? Their 
jewels are only coal compared to the glory that I have 
given her, and only dirt to the glory we will have 
when we present the new play. My poor Marguerite. 
They are trying to take you away with them. But I 
won’t allow them. They are boors. Send them home. 
Send them home and let them jest with their fat 
wives in their native jargon.’ 

At night when Count Burin was alone in his room, 
he opened the box and took out the coronet. He 
held it before the light and examined it carefully. 
'It’s a fine old piece,’ he said to himself. 'Here, Uncle 
Vasily; you see what happens. All your life you have 
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been running after honors and what did you get?— 
a ribbon from the agricultural society for a horse 
and a little silver plow for a sheaf of corn. You see 
what happens. You used to say I had fool’s luck. But 
now what can you say? It’s luck with cards or luck 
with women, but with nobility ... ’ He caught him¬ 
self. *Of course it’s luck also, but I need not dwell 
upon it. In fact I should be careful ... I should 
not joke, it would reflect on those who were kind 
enough to extend the honor. . . . And there are the 
boys and my wife—^How would it look? . . . No 
jokes. I must watch myself. And with Uncle Vasily 
I should be careful. He will be consumed with jealousy 
and a wealthy man with jealousy in his heart can do 
great harm. I must go easy. I will inform him with 
dignity. It changes things a little. Such is life. And 
the estate; I suppose I will have to built it up again if 
only for the sake of the family. Perhaps I was a 
fool to set fire to the buildings after all. Well, what 
is done is done. We will build it up again and perhaps 
get hold of the forests that belong to the merchant 
Alorin. What good are forests to a grain merchant? 
Perhaps we can persuade Uncle Vasily to buy them 
for us—for the boys. I could tell him: Uncle Vasily, 
the children should really have those forests. They 
run for miles along the east side . . . Miles and miles, 
it would make it a fine estate, a little duchy, so to 
speak, you understand. There is a title now and it will 
be something to leave the children: something worth 
while. I am thinking only for them. And what will it 
cost you? A trifle compared to a French visit to your 
house. Ha, ha! That was a good visit they paid yov^ 
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A mere trifle. . . . And you ask what good are for¬ 
ests? Lumber is plentiful in the district. That is true. 
And there are wolves. That is also true. But really the 
boys should have those forests, if only for the good 
shooting. And when you are riding from the east 
. . . Say you are riding in a sleigh and you come into 
those tall dark forests, the coachman will crack his 
whip and say: Count Burin’s lands. And an hour 
later he will say the same thing and two hours later 
you may be curious and inquire and he will say the 
same thing: Count Burin’s lands. Or he may use the 
word estate. Then you will come to the fields and 
the farms around the lake and still it will be all one 
domain. You understand. Uncle Vasily, we have al¬ 
ways considered you as our closest . . . The boys 
should have the forests.’ 

He placed the coronet back in its box and began 
to undress. Soon he blew out the lamp and went to 
bed. In the darkness he yawned. 'Why worry? Let 
happen what may. But I should be careful. The devil 
take it.* 

He was soon asleep. 


12 

That very night something strange happened in 
Senlis. 

At about eight o’clock, and it was quite dark at this 
time of the year, the bell rang at the gate of the 
monastery. The gardener with a lantern in his hand 
slowly walked down the steps of the chapel and along 
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the path of the yard. When he came to the gate 
he held the light high in order to see who was at 
the gate. 

"It is I. Herpin-Lacroix. Open the gate, I must see 
the Father Superior. The holy abbot. Open.” 

"You are alone?” 

"Alone, alone. Only I. Don’t stand on ceremony, 
please. Open for the love of God. Alone.” 

The gardener-monk fumbled for the large brass key 
in the folds of his cassock. The light from his lamp 
was very dim but still it was bright enough to see 
the pale face of the visitor, his sleepless eyes and tor¬ 
tured mouth. 

The old monk was sitting in a large chair at the end 
of the chapel and two young monks sat beside him 
at a small table, reading from a great parchment book. 
Two candles were burning beside the book. The old 
Father Superior was now almost blind. His "fierce 
eyes” were now dim; a foggy gray of death had crept 
into them. The lids were red and the skin over his face 
tightly drawn and almost transparent. He wore a 
round skullcap. When the gardener entered with 
Herpin-Lacroix he put his hand forward as a blind 
man usually does at a sudden sound. His hands were 
long and the joints of the fingers large but his wrists 
very small. The flesh was dried and the bones showed 
plainly. 

Herpin-Lacroix threw himself on his knees before 
him. 

"It is I, Father. You might not remember. It is I, 
the jeweler. Herpin-Lacroix is my name.” 

The old holy man bent down, but he could not see 
his face. One of the young monks held a candle be- 
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fore it and whispered: "Move a little closer. Closer 
still. He would see your face.” 

The holy man recognized him and, placing his hand 
on his shoulder, whispered a short blessing. 

"Father. The evil thing is gone. It is gone. And all 
this time I have waited. I thought that once it was 
gone my soul would be at peace again. I sold it this 
week. This week. Father, to the Russians. What they 
wanted with it I don’t know. I did not inquire. They 
paid what I asked. I asked very little for it and it was 
probably worth more but it had . . . Father, it was 
filled with evil.” 

The holy man made the sign of the cross. 

"I thought. Father, that once it was gone I would 
again be at peace. But these last few nights have been 
a torment to my soul. I come to ask your forgiveness. 
Your blessing. Father. I must confess and throw off 
this load that hangs on my neck like a stone—heavy 
and cold—it pulls and pulls. I see my grave open 
before me and it is dragging me down directly into 
it. Save me. Father, save me. I did not know. It 
looked innocent but it was evil. . . . Evil as a jinn. It 
came from the tomb. It fell out with the bones and 
it now will drag me back into the grave.” 

"Blessed be the name of the Lord for ever and 
ever. Be true to the Lord and you will be at peace.” 

"Father, I will be true. I have come to you for 
forgiveness. The priests of the church are not holy 
men they . . .” 

The old monk raised his hand. He would hear no 
words against the priests in the cathedral. 

“Only the monastery is holy and truly holy. But 
the people laugh at it and make fu»^ of it. It is true. 
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Father, they make mock of it all. I must tell you 
for ... I confess to you, Father, I did so myself but 
I did not know and I did not believe: but the rest 
of them . . 

“They are children. All are children of the Lord.” 

"I wanted to come before. Long before. A year ago 
or perhaps more. I wanted to come because I know 
that you are holy. But that thing . . . that thing pre¬ 
vented me. It held me back and now it drags me down. 
The evil of it sprang from the tomb. When the tombs 
were open and Jobey raked out the dust and . . 

"The Lord takes away and He also gives.” 

“. . . the dust and bones that were contained 
within. And with it all it sprang into life; a bit of 
metal bent, distorted, crushed and broken. And Jobey 
took it home with him in his handkerchief, and it 
weighed heavy in his hand . . . He took it home and 
then he sold it to the blacksmith ... to Hippolyte, 
and with the money he got drunk and went home and 
beat his woman. He beat her because he was drunk. 
He was drunk before—often. Father, often. And she 
was beaten before also—often, Father; and it was 
wrong. Everyone said so. But now it happened again 
and it happened because of the evil in the thing. It 
all seemed natural at the time, but it happened. Evil 
always comes in a natural way. Jobey was good, may 
his soul rest in peace, he was good and he was also 
bad. All mankind must sin, Father. All mankind. It 
is written in the holy books. He was good and also bad 
but this thing that he sold to the smith made him 
drunk and brought out the evil that was in him. It 
drew it out as a magnet draws a pin. Good to good 
and evil to evil. I tell you the truth. Father. This is 
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what happened. The smith knew it was gold and he 
knew it all the time but it burnt his hands. He beat 
his horses, he could not sleep and he could not eat. 
He was afraid of his friends and his neighbors and sus¬ 
picious of his wife. He feared if he sold it he would be 
cheated and he also feared that if the monks found 
out they would come and claim it away. He was never 
like that before but the evil in his nature came to the 
top and overpowered him. Each man has evil in him, 
Father. All mankind has evil. But we lived in peace. 
Father, and with the help of Heaven the evil was 
bound up and, as it were, stamped down in our na¬ 
tures. But the thing cut the cords and it sprang . . . 
The thing that the blacksmith got from Jobey cut the 
cords. He feared his friends, and he feared also that 
the monks would take it away.” 

“The brothers give, and they take only from God 
who is abundant in all things.” 

“And so. Father, he sold it to me. I paid him its full 
worth in gold. I was always honest. Father, and my 
good name was worth more than all the wealth in the 
world. But the evil overpowered me and this evil 
sprang ... I saw at once that it was the crown of a 
duke and later I found out that it belonged to the 
ancient Count of Senlis who was buried in the large 
vault under the crest. In fact, it had fallen out of this 
tomb where the bones were ... It was a crown, and 
that is what it became again. It was crushed, distorted, 
broken and parts were missing but I built it up and 
straightened it out and put it ail together with fresh 
pieces that I made to match. . . . Everything I did, 
Father, everything! I worked all summer; every day 
from dawn until night. I heated it in fire and boiled 
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it in acid but the evil that was in it could not die. It 
was like a snake that you cut apart in many pieces and 
the pieces still move. There were many gems missing 
and it tempted me. I replaced them with artificial 
stones.There was no other way. I had never done this 
before. The evil of it made me do it and it tempted 
me. But I did not deceive. I swear it. Father. When 
the Russians came I told them. I said that only the 
small stones were genuine. I said it plainly and I re¬ 
peated it. They did not seem to care—and openly I 
did not deceive them. I deceived myself. I placed 
the false with the real, I put them together side by 
side and with my skill I made the new look old. Side 
by side, and only a rogue can tell them apart—the 
false and the real. And the Russians will sell it all for 
real or they will give it to someone and never say; 
and it will be a great deception that started with me 
and will probably go on and on for ages. There is 
honor in our craft. Father, and this is one of the 
forbidden things. Forgive a sinner.” 

"Man is weak, and strength he may receive only 
from the Lord who gives freely of all things.” 

“Forgive me this sin. Father. But there is more that 
you must know. The evil does not rest. It is a thing 
without arms or legs yet it crushes you to the ground. 
It bears you down. And long before the Russians 
took it away with them, my fears began. A year ago 
or even more I heard that the Count de Senlis had re¬ 
turned from America and was living in Paris. Surely 
he would learn about this and come to claim it. Yet 
I paid for it in gold weighed out in a scale. I paid 
weight for weight and my work was all there. But 
I feared he would come and take it as his own. But 
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this did not happen and when he did come he came 
too late, and when he did arrive he came in a dream. 
It was terrible. He came to take back what. . . But 
long before I also had another dream—it was in the 
winter and I remember seeing Jobey leaning on his 
long staff looking into the window at the coronet as 
it rested on its velvet cushion. The reason why I hap¬ 
pened to see him was because, only a moment before, 
three mad riders on horseback had dashed down the 
street and turned into the stable yard. The noise was 
terrific, and I looked out to see what it was all about, 
but I did not see them for they were already in the 
yard. But instead, there I saw Jobey looking at the 
thing that he himself . . . He had been ill all winter 
before this . . . and he shook his head and ... I 
thought I should go out to speak to him but I was 
afraid he might say that ... I was afraid! The evil 
of it all brought up fear and my nature became 
watery. I was a coward. I looked again and he was 
gone. Then suddenly the door opened and one of the 
mad riders threw in his silver whip. That night . . . 
that very night I dreamed that . . . Moses stood 
before me and behind him was a rock. Nothing else 
but a rock. All was barren about, and he struck the 
rock just in the way it was related in the Scriptures. 
He struck the rock and instead of water it burst forth 
with a flow of gold. Then I saw that in his hand he 
had the silver whip and he threw it to the ground 
and it turned to scorpions. Then I heard a shouting 
in my ears, a deafening shout. A voice terrible and 
thundering cried: 'My father has chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.’ I ran. 
But wherever I ran I heard the terrible voice and in 
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the sands, half buried, were hundreds of scorpions. 
This is what I saw in the dream on the night that 
Jobey ... I searched for a meaning but I told no¬ 
body. And there were other dreams that followed; I 
could not remember a small part of them but all 
were frightening and in all of them I saw myself 
small, and in them all I acted only as a coward would 
act. I am telling the truth, Father. That is how it 
was, and that is how I looked in every dream. How is 
it. Father, that people see themselves in dreams? It 
is as though other eyes are looking at you. Often 
in these dreams I would cry out and frighten my wife, 
and she, startled by my cries, would shake me and 
slap my face to make me wake up. But sometimes the 
power held me so strong that it was many long mo¬ 
ments—^perhaps a full minute on the clock—before 
she managed to wake me out of these mad dreams. It 
is not enough to be worried in the day but that a 
torment must visit nightly and rob reason and rest 
from man! Is it not enough!” 

"Let not this terror make you afraid. The Lord 
sleeps not and He watches over all.” 

"And this power ruled over me until the day 
that Jobey died. 'Now I am free,’ I said. 'Now all 
will be well. I need fear nobody, nobody!’ I was 
happy: he was dead. All my life had I known him and 
never a cross word between us. Yet I was pleased when 
I heard he was dead. Think of it! It is the truth. 
I confess! I confess. Father. It is wrong, I know, but 
that is what I felt. And I thought: 'Now I am free, 
I need fear nobody.’ And it is true that for several 
nights after that I slept soundly and the evil seemed 
to leave me but I had quite forgotten about the Count 
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de Senlis. I had forgotten all about him. Then in about 
a fortnight, at about the same time that the Russians 
arrived in Senlis, I hear it said about, I heard it directly 
from Pierre, that the Count has returned, you know 
how people talk and in a small town; everything is 
known. I felt certain that now ... I wrapped the 
coronet in a flannel cloth and put it away in a chest. 
I took it out, and showed it to the drunken Russian 
officers on the night that they woke me up to buy 
from me the silver whip. They saw it then but I 
did not display it in the window. People talk—every¬ 
thing is known and soon I heard that the Count de 
Senlis, that very next night, had set out to make an 
example of Jobey’s boy. But it seems that he fell 
between the walls of an abyss. Andre was a mere lad 
when he went to war, but he returned full grown 
and strong as an ox. Who could have believed it? It 
was rumored that in the harness he pulled a carriage 
for thirty leagues and also that for days he lived in 
a horse. A dead horse. Anyway the Count had not 
figured on the strength of a soul that had returned 
from the dead . . . from another world, so to speak. 
I heard it all from Pierre the innkeeper and from 
the Russians. I also heard about the Count from the 
sister of the caretaker of the chateau. She told me 
that she ran to warn Andre and also about what hap¬ 
pened later. The buttons were torn off the Count’s 
coat. The innkeeper found them on the floor and he 
is keeping them for him. But the gentleman has so 
far not called for them. . . . But now I come to the 
strangest part of all.” 

The jeweler was on his knees and he now moved 
closer to the holy monk. From time to time he cast 
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side glances at the two young monks who held the 
candles at the side of their Father Superior. The holy 
man again made the sign of the cross. This time over 
his heart and also once over the head of the kneel¬ 
ing man. 

“The strangest part of all came this week. It hap¬ 
pened on the night after I had sold the evil thing 
to the Russians. Now it was gone. It was gone. I told 
them the truth about the jewels and they took it 
away. They wanted a leather box but I did not have 
any. I had sold it and it was gone. The Count was in 
his chateau; he did not come into the streets again. 
He walked up and down the large rooms. He cried: 
‘Monstrous!’ He carried a box of rapiers from room 
to room. He called out: 'The day of reckoning will 
soon be here!’ He said that the monks were against 
him and that Senlis with her heroes from the gutter 
would be crushed into ruin. I heard this all from 
the caretaker’s sister. But about the coronet he said 
nothing. Perhaps he had not heard, but this I did not 
think possible. People talk. He must have heard. But 
now I did not care. It was sold. Sold to the Russians. 
Gone forever. But the very next night I saw him in 
my dream and it was strange and terrible. I saw him 
in the dream standing before my bed with the box 
of rapiers under his arm. His hands were white and 
trembling, he held his head proudly. 'Do you recog¬ 
nize me. Monsieur Herpin-Lacroix?’ 

"I nodded and I whispered, 'Yes.’ 

'' 'And do you know why I have come?* 

“ 'It is too late—too late! Only yesterday it was 
sold.’ Then I whispered: 'Yesterday. Yesterday.* Why 
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I did this I cannot say but that is just how I dreamed 
it. 'Yesterday. Yesterday.’ 

“The long box was under his arm. He tapped it 
with the knuckles of his hand. It sounded like some¬ 
one knocking at a door. He tapped it twice. 'Now you 
know why I have come.’ 

“ 'Yes,’ I whispered. 

“ 'This is an honor,’ he said, 'that I do not give to 
everyone. You are the first in Senlis. An honor. You 
will fight with a nobleman. I need not insult you, I 
hope. It is undignified and, I hope, unnecessary.’ 

“ 'Quite unnecessary,’ I said. 

“ 'You know very well what you have done and we 
need not go over it. I am a nobleman and it is not 
customary for me to have any words with trades¬ 
men.’ 

“ 'I am a craftsman. An artist craftsman.’ 

“ 'A thousand pardons, monsieur. To me it is all 
alike. I do not have words with an artist craftsman 
or whatever you may choose to call yourself. We are 
titled by our blood not by our desires. But these words 
are not necessary, I hope. You know what you have 
done.’ 

" 'Yes, I know.’ 

" 'Then you will do me the honor.’ 

“ 'Yes. I wiU. When would it please you to . . .’ 

“ 'At once,’ he said. 'At once!’ 

“I dressed myself hurriedly and we left the house 
together. 

“ 'Where shall we go?’ I asked. 

“He said that we were going to the arena. The 
old Roman arena. 

“ 'It’s a desolate place.’ 
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" ‘The ground is level and free of stones.’ 

"We walked along. I saw it all as plain as it ever 
could be. I did not know it was a dream. We walked 
along. The box was between us under his arm. I 
touched it with my finger: 'Are these the silver ones?’ 
I asked. 

" 'Yes.’ 

" 'They belonged to your father?’ 

" 'Yes.’ 

" 'With one of them he killed the Due de Bonauld?’ 

" 'Yes.’ 

" 'Was it also in the arena—the old Roman arena?’ 

" 'Yes.’ 

" 'It will be an honor,’ I added. 

"We walked on. 

"I have told you before that during the past year 
I had become a coward. A shrinking coward. But at 
this moment I did not seem afraid. I tell this as truth¬ 
fully as I can. We walked on and I had no fear. This 
I am unable to explain. But then there happened other 
things also that I am unable to explain. 

" 'You understand, sir,’ he said, 'that this is an 
honor that my father would have given only to his 
equals.’ 

" 'I understand. It is an honor. Time has changed 
many things but still I appreciate it. It is a courtesy.’ 

" 'My father would have treated differently with all 
of Senlis.’ 

" 'Yes. I have heard. There are many stories about 
him. Many stories. I have heard tell of the servant 
girl that he had tied in the loft of the barn. She 
had done something to offend him. She was two days 
in the hay and the stable boys had their fill. When she 
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was untied she ran to the river and drowned herself. 
I heard it from one of the stable boys; he is now our 
smith. But there are many stories about him. It is 
true what you say. He would have settled differently; 
but times have changed.’ 

"As I was talking we arrived at the arena. He 
opened the box and said: 'You may choose, sir.’ 

"I asked: 'Which shall I take?’ 

" 'Either. They are both alike. It matters not the 
slightest. I will kill you with either.’ 

"The sky was dark as slate but the moon must have 
been somewhere for the grass was lit with a light 
from a hidden place and I could see him plainly. He 
held his coat closed with his right hand and in the 
same hand he held a long rapier. As I am a jeweler 
by trade I paid special attention to the work of the 
handle. The design is even now clearly before me. 
While I was admiring the work in the handle and 
its guard, I heard him say: 'Before you die I want 
you to know that there is a lord and master in Senlis, 
and that there always will be a lord and master.’ 

" 'Yes,’ I replied, still looking at the silver handle. 

" 'Are you ready?’ 

" 'At any time,’ I said. 

" 'I cannot kill you in one stroke,’ he said. 'It would 
not look honorable. We must fight for a while. A lit¬ 
tle while anyway.’ 

"We began to fight. The steel clinked. I could see 
that I was very clumsy. I could also see that at every 
stroke I was outwitted. I had never fought before and 
I could merely imitate the motions. The steel rang 
out as I beat almost helplessly against his parrying 
sword. Suddenly I saw him jump back and with his 
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rapier he pointed to the side of the arena. A dark 
figure was standing there. We both approached closely 
and with caution. We held the swords before us but 
we could not believe our eyes. The figure seemed to be 
holding a staff in his hand. As we came near we saw 
that it was Jobey. He looked just as he always looked 
and in his hand he held a rake. 

“ 'You are dead!’ I cried. 'Dead! And you have no 
right to come here.’ 

“ 'The dead must live and the living must die. My 
boy pays for me.’ 

" 'Your place is in the tomb. You cannot come here. 
You are dead.’ 

" 'The business of the dead is with the living. I 
have business to take care of. I have brought the 
rake.’ 

" 'You dare not annoy the living. I never heard of 
such a thing. It is not allowed. We have come here 
on a point of honor!’ 

" 'And I have come with my rake of destiny. To 
rake the bones into the pit. Not you. Not you,’ he 
said. 'We are brothers, you know that we are brothers. 
But he . . .’ when he said these words he pointed to 
the Count with his rake, 'He is nobody. He is noth¬ 
ing. And not even when he is dead will he be any¬ 
thing. But you and I will stand together. We will 
make our claim now and for all time. The crown- 
thing is ours and together we will fight for it.’ 

" 'This is the last insult I will take!’ cried the 
Count. 'Prepare yourself, whoever you are. Man, ghost 
or demon, prepare, for I will lay into you with this 
meter of steel. Stand back!’ he shouted. 'Or by all the 
hells that cry out in the night when a man child is 
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born ... by all the hells, prepare! Ghost or demon 
I fear you not!’ 

" 'My rake is longer than your sword. It’s teeth 
will entangle your limbs as it entangled the bones of 
your ancestor!’ 

" 'It is you then who . . . the scavenger of Sen- 
lis! The sweeper of sewers! The father of the stuffed 
hero! It is you then who dared disturb the sacred rest 
of my ancestor. Prepare! Your rake is nothing to 
me. And if your son were here too . . . Both of you 
would be only half a match,’ enraged, he cried. 'Pre¬ 
pare! It has come to this. The lord and master of 
Senlis or the scavenger! One of us and one only. My 
blood would be nobly spilt on the soil of my fore¬ 
fathers defending the honor of my race, but equals 
we are not and never will be. Dead you may have me, 
but never on familiar terms with a scavenger! We 
fight! The weapons are as badly matched as the men 
are unequal. Swing out your rake, demon of the 
gutter. Swing it out and we will fight!” 

"Jobey did not move. He stood leaning on the rake 
and looked out into the distance. Presently we saw 
a pair of fierce eyes watching us. They seemed to come 
closer and closer and soon we recognized that you 
yourself, Father, stood before us. You were dressed 
in the brown cassock you always wear. The beads 
were in your belt and sandals were on your feet. You 
came closer and I could hear your voice plainly: 
'May they live according to God in the spirit, and be 
judged according to men in the flesh. The end is dust 
and ever will it be so—as long as dust falls to dust.’ 

"Now the Count stepped aside, and as he did so 
his coat opened. Underneath his coat he was with- 
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out clothes—snaked as a babe. And you, Father, 
pointed your finger at him and said: 'Naked you 
came and naked will you return. "What the Lord gives 
He also takes away.’ 

"When the Count looked down and saw his condi¬ 
tion he quickly drew the coat together. 'Is there noth¬ 
ing, nothing left to me?’ he cried. 'Is there nothing! 
Must all be taken away from me, even to the clothes 
on my back? Is there no place—in the whole world 
is there no place where I may remain! Must every¬ 
thing be peeled off and the core exposed to the jests 
of those who lack the manners to be otherwise. Is 
there no place? And the wild beasts of the forests still 
have their caves in the rocks and the birds of the sky 
still have their nests, but is there no place for me? 
No place at all! Must I lose everything that my noble 
ancestors held sacred? And with that, must I give 
up my honor also! Speak, you priest of God. Is this 
His wish? Does nothing remain?’ 

"Then we heard you say to him: 'The leaves of 
the trees part at the stems when they fall; they wither 
up and are carried away by the wind. And fruit also 
that is ripe in its season with a fullness and bloom 
must fall to the ground and rot.’ 

"He threw down the rapier with violence. 'It is 
everything then. Everything! But some place there 
must be. The world is large. Some place there must 
be!’ 

"After he had spoken these words he ran out 
through the gate of the arena. His feet were bare, I 
could see them under his coat. But then when I turned 
about, both you and Jobey with his rake were gone, 
as though vanished into the night. The ground was 
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dark as I stood there alone. This is how it was, 
Father, exactly as I remember it. I speak only of 
what I saw and heard in the dream. Then I awoke 
with a sudden start and tried to fathom its meaning. 
All day, and all of last night, I sought in the crannies 
of my brain to find a meaning. And this morning a 
strange thing happened again. The sister of the care¬ 
taker of the chateau came to me and said: 'He left 
the other night for Paris. He threw down the box of 
rapiers and cried out that everything was lost to him 
but that he would save his honor for there must be 
some place on this large world where he can remain 
with respect and with honor.’ This is what she said. 
How could he know. Father, what had taken place 
in my dream? Could he have had the same dream? 
Do such things happen. Father? I confess to you. On 
my knees I swear that I tell you the truth of the great 
evil power in that thing which, thank the Lord, is now 
safely out of Senlis and should it ever return again, I 
would crush it and hammer it into a shapeless mass 
and bury it deep; for the power of evil is overwhelm¬ 
ing and it bears you down into an open grave. Forgive 
me. Father, for my sins and the wrong I have done. 
Forgive, as only you can, and bless me before God 
that I may live, and repent for the evil that has 
grown up in me. Help me vanquish this sinful power. 
Forgive.” 


15 

During the summer that followed Herpin-Lacroix 
spent his time working on a large silver candlestick 
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that had sockets for twelve large candles and under 
each socket was the initial of one of the apostles. The 
whole was hammered and pierced out of the best sil¬ 
ver from a design he had found in an old holy book. 

In the fall of the year, when it was completed, 
he brought it to the monastery and gave it to the 
elder who now was almost totally blind. A gray film 
covered over his eyes and dimmed all before him. They 
seemed preparing themselves for the long night against 
which all fierceness and violence are useless. He ran 
his hands lightly over the elaborate candelabra and 
repeated the name of each apostle as he touched the 
silver initials, 

“We are more at peace now. Father. Senlis is hap¬ 
pier.” 

The holy man blessed him. "The good in man flies 
heavenward and evil must sink to the ground from 
whence it first sprang. Again and again evil will break 
out of the ground and again it must sink. Again and 
again eternally recurring. And so it shall be ever¬ 
more.” 

That winter it rained almost every day. A mist and 
fog hung low over Paris. The Russians departed and 
so did the Prussians, Spaniards and other foreigners. 
The people were gay and were happy to have escaped 
from the peril of the foreigners. Perils are usually 
paid in pleasures. In the theater. Octave David was in 
his seventh heaven. Marguerite Georges was the su¬ 
preme sensation of the season. Her new play with its 
realistic final act, where the actress tears her dresses 
and stamps on her hats, created much controversy 
and was even the subject of political discussion. Some 
intimated that the scene was symbolic and that the 
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dresses and hats were of the fashion created by Na¬ 
poleon’s Empire. There was talk of having the theater 
closed but nothing was done about it. But for one 
night in January the theater was closed though not by 
any political pressure. Mademoiselle Georges had come 
to the theater in the late afternoon and found a note 
from Elodie which said: “He is dead. Robert died 
in the hospital early this morning. He seemed very 
happy at the end. He died in my arms and the last 
words that he whispered in my ear were: 'And sis¬ 
ters also are brothers.’ Come to me, Marguerite, after 
your performance.” 

She did not wait for the performance but went 
at once. That night the theater was closed. 

About two weeks later while Marguerite was visit¬ 
ing Elodie in her apartment she said to her: “You 
must throw yourself into your work. It is the only 
thing that helps.” 

“I will never sing again. I know I won’t. I can 
never sing again.” 

“Don’t be silly. One has nothing to do with the 
other. In a week you will feel differently. Take up 
some new role and study it if only to keep your 
mind occupied.” 

“Yes. For myself I would sing but for the swine 
public . . . Bah.” 

“And for me.” 

“For you? Of course, of course.” 

“Then I will come every day and you will sing for 
me. 

The maid knocked on the door. “There is a gentle¬ 
man at the door. He has this bill for . . . Shall he 
wait?” 
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"Ask him to come in. I will pay him the money.” 
Then turning to Marguerite she said: "It’s the mili¬ 
tary tailor. I asked them to make a new uniform 
quickly.” 

She went to her writing table and counted out the 
money. The young man stood in the center of the 
room. He held his hat in his hand and fingered the 
brim nervously. He was well dressed. His vest was 
of braided silk and adorned with a heavy gold watch 
chain; in the lapel of his coat was the red ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor. 

"There you are,” she said when she finished count¬ 
ing. 

But he did not put out his hand for the money. 

"Pardon me but . . . you are Mademoiselle filodie 
. . . I mean the Opera . . . Pardon me, you come 
from Senlis?” 

"Yes, certainly.” 

"Well, I might have known. Of course I had the 
name but not the first name and in Paris there are 
so many people who have the same name ... I 
thought perhaps it was another Herpin-Lacroix. But 
I recognized you the moment I came into the room.” 

She looked into his face but failed to recognize 
him. 

"I was only a boy when you saw me last. It was 
some time. Andre. You remember Andre the son of 
Jobey.” 

"Why, yes, of course. Of course! There you are 
... I should never have known you. Never, even if 
my life depended upon it. Yes, of course. Sit down. I 
have heard about . . . There were two of you that 
were spoken about.” , 
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“Yes, Leon, the son of the tailor in Senlis.” 

“That’s it. Both of you distinguished yourselves 
and ... So here you are—and in Paris.” 

“Yes. We came here to start in business. This is 
our own business. Military tailors. We hire eight 
workmen and Leon works with them. He knows a 
good deal about it because his father . . . but I man¬ 
age the money and keep the books.” 

"That is very nice. It is a good business. And you 
are both so young yet.” 

“We have a good clientele. The business is old and 
established and we took it over. In fact we wanted to 
buy it; we had the money, but the widow who owned 
it would not accept anything. We only pay her a 
small monthly sum and the rest is ours. She practi¬ 
cally gave us the whole establishment.” 

"She gave you the business? How unusual.” 

“Well, it is a very long story and it goes back a 
long time. We had a letter to her. We were compan¬ 
ions with her brother in the Grand Army. Together 
with her brother we saved the King of Italy and part 
of the gold he gave us was his, but he died and we 
took out the letter from his coat. The letter was to 
his sister who was a widow and had an only son who 
was killed a long time ago in Egypt. When we came 
to Paris we decided to go to her and give her this let¬ 
ter and also give her a share of the gold her brother 
would have had. In fact—I do not tell it right— 
there were five of us and each was to have one fifth, 
but one took his share away and it was scattered over 
the battlefield like golden drops of blood, and so, of 
the four remaining, we two boys only escaped; there¬ 
fore we were prepared to give her one quarter, but 
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instead she gave us this business and -wouldi take noth¬ 
ing from us. She says that she has enough for the rest 
of her days. That is how it is. And at last Christmas 
she gave us each these gold chronometers—^English 
Lever.” He showed the watch. 

Marguerite was amused. “Are you happy in Paris?” 
She asked. 

"Yes. We are happy. My mother is with me. You 
know, perhaps, that my father died last spring. Life 
is easier for us in Paris and it is more—^more respect¬ 
able. But sometimes I think . . . You know Leon 
likes it very much. He understands the business, but 
then he never thinks out things. Even when we were 
boys he always did as I told him. But sometimes I 
think that I could do better things.” 

“What kind of things?” 

"All kinds of things. You see, we had been through 
a lot and we had many experiences but we do not use 
what we learned—that is the trouble. You see, we 
neither of us had much education, and so in that re¬ 
gard we are handicapped but what we did learn by 
experience we also cannot use, for the business does 
not require it. So I guess we are best off as we are.” 

“I think you both did very well for yourselves,” 
said Elodie. 

“But the trouble in Paris is that I cannot get 
angry.” 

“And why should you want to be angry?” 

“Because—^it may sound strange—because when I 
am angry I can do all sort of things. I forget then 
that I have had no education, and I forget other things 
also. But when I think of the dead horse—^we once 
lived for several days in the hollow of a horse—and 
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The two boys of the Count, Alex and Paul, were 
growing up. They had wanted to be drummer boys 
when their father left for the war and had attended 
a military academy during his absence. But now they 
were removed and sent to a school in Moscow—a pri¬ 
vate school that was costly and exclusive. Alex was 
the elder by a year and a half and also the more at¬ 
tractive of the two. It was said that he resembled his 
father while Paul, who was named after the Count’s 
friend. Prince Paul, had many of their grand-uncle 
Vasily’s traits. These were the boys that Uncle Vasily 
said would come into something when he died. His last 
will and testament would prove it. 

*'How is it, dear, that before you went away you 
spoke so violently against your uncle Vasily?” his 
wife asked him one day. "How is it? And now you are 
so friendly, so good to him and we invite him con¬ 
stantly.” 

"I don’t know,” said Burin. "He is an uncle after 
all.” 

"But he was that before, and you hated the very 
sight of him.” 

"I know. It is true. But taste changes. Everything 
changes. He himself is better. He is different.” 

"Is it not you yourself who . . .” 

"Yes, even I. The war . . . one gets older and 
has more sense. One should hope for more anyway. 
Everything changes, my dear. People grow older and 
more tolerant. And the war ... It was experience 
—a good teacher—^it had many lessons. One should 
be tolerant even of Uncle Vasily. He has nobody but 
us and . . .” 

"Are you thinking of his money?” 
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"For the sake of the boys perhaps. Only for them. 
For myself, you know how I have always been. I was 
always reckless. But I have thought it over. It would 
not be right for their sake. One should sacrifice one¬ 
self a little.” 

"You are sure it is only that, for you know that 
without his assistance we would not have been able 
to build up the estate again.” 

"Well, it is all part of the same thing. People grow 
more tolerant. The war teaches you that.” 

"Oh. If I could believe it were only that!” 

Then one day some peasants came with a small bas¬ 
ket of berries. They stood at the gate of the yard and 
sent in the basket with one of the understewards. The 
Countess came out to them. 

"It’s the first fruit of the year. Countess.” 

"We bring it to you,” added another. 

"They are a little green yet but the woods will 
have plenty this year. God blesses us with His abun¬ 
dance. Everything seemed dead last year as though 
a blight had struck ixs; but this year—^Praise be the 
Lord from whom all blessings come.” 

"We have found another cannon in the woods.” 

"When did you find it?” asked the Countess. 

"About a week ago. We went looking for herbs 
and . . .” 

"You should have informed the Count.” 

"We thought it would be better if we told you 
about it.” 

"You are children. Why should I know about 
cannon? Why should you tell me?” 

"Because we may speak to you and . . . the Count 
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does not speak to us as he did in the old days. He is 
different and we fear to speak to him.” 

“Nonsense! Why should you fear to speak to him? 
You are children talking nonsense.” 

"It is the truth he tells,” said another of the peas¬ 
ants. 

"We fear to speak to him because he is now so far 
above us; but God Himself is still further above us 
and we do not fear Him. We can talk plainly to Him 
as we can talk to you but with him it is different now. 
The French must have changed him over because he 
is not the same.” 

"You are only inventing things. Why, anyone at 
all can speak to the Count. And they do. You should 
not stand on any ceremony. Just walk up and speak 
to him. It is something only in your mind.” 

The peasants thanked her. 

She went quickly into the house and was ready to 
say: ‘You see, even the simple peasants have noticed 
it. They fear you. They are afraid to speak to you. 
They say you are too far above them. They have 
found another cannon in the forest, but they feared 
to inform you of the fact, merely because you are 
above them and they dare not address you. And you 
say it is only for the sake of the boys . . . the les¬ 
sons you have learnt in the war. But I have noticed 
it; and now the peasants and the whole countryside. 
You are changed. You are different. You may not like 
to hear it but you have become a snob. A plain snob. 
God, how hateful, and why—^why—^why! Give back 
the false honors, give back everything and be your¬ 
self again. You are worth a million of them but you 
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have sold . . . You are a snob and my husband! This 
I did not bargain for ... I cannot bear it.’ 

These words were in her mind as she went to the 
door of his study. They were already on her tongue, 
but when she opened the door she saw him seated at 
his desk and before him was the coronet in its red 
morocco box. He was admiring it. 

She stood still and held her breath. 

“It is a pretty thing, after all,” said the Count. 
“You know, my dear, I must confess to you that when 
I first saw it I did not think very much of ... In 
fact the whole idea was foreign to my mind. But now 
I realize that it is not what it is in itself. In itself it 
is nothing. It is the symbol of it—^what it means and 
what it stands for. Where this rests, there is the head 
of our family. And think of it, dear, its owner re¬ 
mains the head—the lord and master—throughout 
the ages. First Alex will have it and then his eldest 
boy. His eldest boy! how funny to speak of it. But 
everything must be expected according to nature. His 
eldest boy would be our grandchild, and so on and so 
on. Really, it makes one dizzy to think of it all. But 
the symbol remains. It goes with the title and where 
it rests there is the lord and master . . . And I tell 
you it is a great responsibility to be the first of a 
house. To found a house is a serious task. Very seri¬ 
ous.” 

She left the room without saying a single word and 
hurried to her own rooms. There she threw herself 
on the bed and wept: 'That’s it,’ she cried to herself. 
'That’s the thing that has done it all. God, what would 
I not give to have my husband back again! And the 
peasants, how cunning they are! They found the can- 
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non and bring me berries. When the poor give to the 
rich the devil laughs. But they noticed it also. And in 
the red box is all the evil. There it lies. He was worth 
a million of them, and now he is lost and if I could 
only have him back . . . O God! on my knees I 
would pray to you from morning until night if only 
—if only he could be saved.’ 

She wept until her eyes were red and the tears 
that fell dropped only on the couch. But even if 
they had washed in torrents over the red box they 
could not have washed away the evil. 
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Hold out your handy lady, and allow the 
dark gentleman to kiss your fingers; for 
don*t you know that the tortured scribe 
cannot read what is written on his own 
walls and the hired fiddler cannot jig to his 
own tunes. 




BOOK IV: THE ARTS BOW LOW 
1849-1850 


1 

ON a cold day in January, 1849, a certain young 
musician named Gutmann called at the apartment 
of Count Alex Burin in the Rue Royale. The man¬ 
servant opened the door and ushering in the musi¬ 
cian said that his master was still asleep but would 
probably be up very soon. The servant helped the 
visitor to remove his green great-coat, which, accord¬ 
ing to the fashion of the day, had a high standing col¬ 
lar and large lapels. Gutmann warmed his hands at 
the fire in the grate and waited. 

After a few minutes he threw himself into a chair, 
picked up a book and glanced at it. In about half an 
hour the Count appeared in his silk dressing gown. 

“My young friend! How have you been? They 
should have wakened me. It is noon. I am sorry. Sit 
down.” 

There was something of his genial father in his 
manner. His hair was steel-gray and his face was with- 
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out a beard, yet the resemblance there also was 
marked. 

*T will have the breakfast brought in here so that 
we may talk. And for you a little wine. Eh?” 

"No, thank you. Not a thing. I must be going 
soon. I dropped in only for a minute. I wanted to get 
your advice . . 

The servant brought in the breakfast tray. 

"My advice is never much good but then of course 
good advice is always a stupid thing to follow.” 

"Why is it stupid?” 

"Well, it is. How many people advise me. Some say 
this, some that. The old ladies say I drink too much 
and the young that I play cards recklessly, and the 
doctor says I should sleep at night and not in the 
daytime. Now I ask you, what difference does it 
make?” 

"But I want to ask you about an apartment.” 

"Oh, that is different. Really I should be in the 
property business. I am supposed to know every apart¬ 
ment in Paris. I guess you heard the story about the 
apartment in the Place Vendome. You were there. 
You know. It was nice but there were too many com¬ 
plainants. The house was full of old ladies and they 
did not want any noise at night. Think of it! How 
can you live without a little noise?” 

"It was nice and sunny. Would there be anything 
in those buildings now?” 

"How should I know?” 

"Of course. I will inquire. But I wanted to ask a 
personal question. Was the rent expensive?” 

"I hardly recall. It was long ago. But why do you 
ask?” 
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"I ask because I have just had a letter from my 
master and he is returning in a week. He is not well 
and I must find him new quarters. The windows must 
look south, that is essential.” 

“You mean Chopin—^he returns next week? Of 
course I must try to help you.” 

“That little place you had in Place Vendome was 
just the thing if it was not too expensive. And you 
know we must watch the pennies.” 

“But I thought ... In fact I was told he had a 
good season in England.” 

“Yes, both in Scotland and England. But the cli¬ 
mate, the winter damp and foggy . . . for days and 
days he saw no sun . . . and then his bad health pre¬ 
vented several concerts that he could have had . . . 
In the end there will be nothing left. You know 
how generous he is and how careless with money. If 
it were not for the aid of his Scottish pupil. Miss 
Sterling, he could not have made the journey. So 
there you have it. He was a success. He was presented 
to the Queen and the Duke of Wellington but all 
that does not mean money to live.” 

“I will go with you. I know the porters at the 
Place Vendome; at least they have remained my 
friends, and perhaps they will know of something in 
the neighborhood.” 

“He cannot climb many steps, and he asks me to 
look out for first floor rooms on the Boulevard, or 
the district of the Rue de le Paix, but not in a little 
dark street like Rue Godet. The windows must look 
south. Two rooms and one for Daniel, his servant, 
would do nicely. In fact more would be a disadvan¬ 
tage.” 
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"We will go together. I know how to talk to these 
people.” 

"But we must not undertake anything expensive.” 

"I understand. You may think I don’t, but I do. 
Any man who borrows money from his tailor would 
understand. You do not believe it, but it is true. I 
borrowed five thousand francs only a week ago from 
my tailor. He is a rich bourgeois and has smug chil¬ 
dren. Five thousand francs at ten per cent; and heaven 
only knows how much more I owe him. The bankers 
will do nothing for me because they say I am a risk. 
But the tailor knew my father and that is how we 
got together. Every time I see him he tells me how 
much money he has spent on the education of his 
children. Think of it! And I must listen patiently.” 

"Debts do cause many inconveniences.” 

"Well, it is not for long. In a little while every¬ 
thing will be well. My brother should be here in a 
week or so. He hates me but he must co:^e.” 

"I never knew you had a brother.” 

"No? I never speak of him. It is ten years since 
. . . No, it is more. It is twelve. We quarreled. He 
has married and settled down while I just roam about 
where the mood carries me. He saves his money. I 
spend mine. He is envious, he always was envious of 
my—call it freedom or what you will—while I despise 
his narrow mediocre existence. So it is best we stay 
apart.” 

"Then why is he coming to Paris?” 

"Well, it is a bit compHcated. It started by my 
writing him a letter about some lumber. Could you 
believe it, I was going to go into a lumber venture. 
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You see, we own some forests and . . . Do you know 
Monsieur de Balzac?” 

“No, not personally. But I see you have several 
volumes of his books on the table.” 

“Yes, but I haven’t read them. I have met him 
several times recently. A mutual friend introduced 
him and this was because of the lumber business. My 
friend knew of these forests and it seems Balzac was 
in Poland and Russia last year where he was well 
entertained. He has the idea that a good deal of 
money could be made by transporting sixty thousand 
oak logs from Russia to France. That is how we met. 
He was anxious to talk to me. We had dinner to¬ 
gether at a restaurant. He is short and very heavy and 
he eats with both hands—^heartily. He had papers in 
his pocket and everything was all figured out. It was 
all very interesting to me but how he talked! Such 
detail. He had even gone out into the park to meas¬ 
ure the diameter of the trees. The logs that he con¬ 
sidered best for this purpose are those that are fifteen 
inches across at the base and ten at the small end. They 
would have to be sent by highroad to Cracow and 
then by rail. . . . The railroad is not yet working 
but it is promised for this year. After he had ex¬ 
plained his plan to me in detail I pointed out to him 
that unfortunately there are no bridges over the 
Rhine at Cologne and none at Magdeburg over the 
Elbe. He said that these were little details and need 
not be considered at the moment. That is how it all 
began.” 

“Did he actually mean to buy your forests?” 

“No. He said that a company should be formed 
for the enterprise and his calculations called for a 
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capital of over a million francs. He is very convinc¬ 
ing when he speaks, but when you think it over after 
you have left him . . . well, anyway, that is how it 
came about. The forests do me no good and I might 
just as well cut down a few trees. We met again, this 
time at a cafe. He had more calculations to place 
before me and still more that he had left at home. I 
said I would be glad to come to his house but he did 
not reply. Then he asked me with an angry look: 
*Do you know where I live?’ I said I did not. ‘Well,’ 
he said, T have taken the house recently and my 
furnishings are not complete. That is why you must 
pardon me if I do not ask you to visit me.’ Then he 
asked me about the distances from one town to an¬ 
other and the cost of labor. Incidentally he told me 
that he intended going back to Poland and Russia very 
soon and would complete the data on the spot where 
activities would take place. Before we parted he said 
to me: T will make more calculations tonight. If I 
give you my address you must promise me faithfully 
not to reveal it to a living soul. Promise faithfully! 
Not a living soul!’ I promised and he said I should 
come the next afternoon.” 

"Why does he fear to make known his address?” 

"That is what I myself wondered. But my friend 
who had brought us together told me that it was 
because of his creditors. They hound him. Also he 
warned me against this romance writer. I have been 
told that he was twice or three times in the publish¬ 
ing business and that each venture failed. Also I had 
heard from quite another source that he once tried to 
engage in a sort of fancy farming. He bought a place 
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in the country for the express purpose of raising 
pineapples and . . 

"Pineapples!” 

"I am telling you only what I heard. But, my good 
friend, I fear I am making it too long. Anyway my 
brother whom I have not seen for several years is 
coming to Paris.” 

"But wait, do please go on about the pineapples. I 
never heard of such a thing. Raising pineapples in the 
suburbs of Paris!” 

"Yes, that is exactly what he wanted to do. He 
started a company and decided to raise pineapples 
and sell them at a fancy price. He found a corner 
shop on one of the streets and said that it would be 
the right place to sell the pineapples. He decided that 
the shop should be painted in black and gold; these 
he considered the best colors for the fruit . . . some¬ 
thing exotic, you understand. But he did not rent 
the shop. He merely indicated the right place to be 
rented as soon as the first crop of pineapples was 
ready. To the main thing he paid no attention. The 
main thing was to see whether pineapples could grow 
in this climate. He said it was all a matter of having 
the proper soil and this he would make right by mix¬ 
ing it with certain chemicals. He planted his fruit but 
of course it never grew.” 

"He must have been badly disappointed,” said Gut- 
mann, laughing. 

"I thought so too but his friend told me that quite 
the contrary. He still believes it a good plan and 
hopes to come back to it, but for the moment he has 
hit upon another venture that is so enormous that he 
cannot be bothered about a few pineapples. After 
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hearing all these stories 1 naturally felt a bit alarmed 
and decided that I had better discourage him about 
the oak timber. I’m no business man myself and the 
two of us together! . . . When I went to his home 
the following afternoon I had great difficulty in lo¬ 
cating the house. It seems to be connected with a 
church and I naturally thought . . . He told me 
later that he had bought the place from a certain 
rich man who was very religious and had built a 
passageway from the second floor of the house to the 
balcony of the church but when Balzac took posses¬ 
sion he had the entrance locked. He carries the key 
in his pocket. At any rate my difficulty with the 
entrance was not all. His manservant refused to al¬ 
low me in but spoke to me through the heavy grill 
in the door and took my name. At length the barri¬ 
caded doors were unbolted, unbarred and unlocked— 
and God knows what else—and I entered. I waited in 
a room that was completely bare except for two 
chairs. I say completely bare but that is not quite 
true. On a wall near the door was a small picture 
frame, a broad gilt frame containing a piece of card¬ 
board no larger than a letter envelope. Something was 
written on this cardboard with a stub quill. I got 
close to it and read: 'Here a Rembrandt.’ Then I no¬ 
ticed that there was something written on the bare 
plaster walls. On one side was written in crayon: 'A 
Raphael.’ On the other side: 'Spanish Tapestry Six¬ 
teenth century’; and again on the other wall: 'Perhaps 
a Murillo or small Rubens.’ Then in the corner was 
written boldly in blue pencil: 'Here a statue— 
Michelangelo if possible.’ I had hardly time to read 
all these names when his manservant showed me into 
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a large room. Here the writer sat at a table piled high 
with books and papers. He wore a white dressing 
gown and had beside him on a taboret a white cof¬ 
fee pot and a white cup and saucer—^you can’t imag¬ 
ine the effect— The little black-haired, black-bearded, 
black-eyed man among all this white. The table was 
piled up so high with books, papers, printers’ proofs, 
letters, and . . . but he seemed to know where every¬ 
thing was and often he would recognize the tiniest 
edge of a letter and pull it out from under a large 
pile of things. It was late in the afternoon yet he told 
me that he was just out of bed; his work had kept him 
up late. And he said it was unfortunate for he missed 
the auction held that day of the effects of the late 
Duchesse de Maliencourt, There was a carved settee 
as well as other pieces that he had hoped to bid for. 
It was a large settee built in a semicircular effect and 
could hold twelve or thirteen people. Think of it, 
thirteen people! How he talked. I felt as though the 
furniture were there already but I looked around the 
room and could see no evidences in the furnishings 
of effects from the houses of princesses. He caught 
my glance and pointed his finger to the ceiling. 'Up¬ 
stairs,’ he said. Then I told him that about the forests 
I would have to consult with my brother in Russia. 
At once he seemed indignant. 'I thought they be¬ 
longed to you!’ I had to apologize for this misunder¬ 
standing and explained to him my exact position. 
'You see, our father left the estate to me and the for¬ 
ests to my brother, but as my brother has taken pos¬ 
session of the estate I must assume that I may have 
the forests, and as I would not be selling the land 
and only cutting out the oak trees I am certain thaO 
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there will be no difficulty.’ This is what I said to him. 
For the moment I had forgotten what my brother 
was like, for I have since written to him and his an¬ 
swer was that not a single tree—^not even a twig— 
may I touch in his forests; and as for the estate he 
wrote that it has long been on his mind and he was 
anxious to have this matter settled once and for all 
time. At any rate, all this I did not know when I was 
talking to the writer de Balzac. I assumed then that 
because my brother does as he likes with the estate 
I might at least cut out a few trees from the forests. 
He showed me more calculations and brought out 
maps to show the best routes for transportation. He 
pointed to a spot in Poland with the point of a small 
gold letter knife where he said he had good friends 
and was returning soon to stay with them on their 
estate. When we parted I told him that I would write 
at once to my brother and I was certain all could 
be arranged. But when I had the dismal reply from 
my brother I thought it best not to see him until the 
matter was straightened out. I informed Balzac, how¬ 
ever, of the contents in my brother’s reply and he 
wrote me by return post to say that I had full right to 
the wood in the forests and he was well acquainted 
with the law and with legal procedure in all countries. 
He offered to act as my adviser in case my brother 
was obstinate about granting permission. And now 
the matter rests there. Here are some of his books. 
Perhaps you would like to borrow one or two of them 
for your master Chopin to read when he returns?” 

*'No. They would not be to his taste. He wrote me 
only the other day that I should find him one or two 
new books of poetry. He reads Voltaire over and 
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over again but modern romances he avoids. They are 
not to his liking.” Gutmann looked at the clock on 
the mantel. “I must run. There it is, I come in for a 
minute and I remain an hour. I must see Pleyel about 
the piano this afternoon.” 

"In one minute I shall be dressed and together 
■we will inquire about the apartment in Place Ven- 
dome.” 

The Count left the room and dressed quickly. In 
a few minutes he was ready. They walked out to¬ 
gether to inquire about the rooms at Place Vendome 
but found that nothing was to be had in these build¬ 
ings, though it was said that one apartment would be 
vacant at the end of the summer. 

Before parting Gutmann invited the Count to drop 
in at their old place and perhaps Chopin would play 
for them. But the Count said frankly that each time 
he was there he felt a bit embarrassed for there were 
so many Polish patriots present and they eyed him 
—a Russian—with suspicion. 

They started off in different directions but the 
Count recollected something and called Gutmann 
back: "I forgot to say ... As I have explained to 
you, in a week or two my brother . . . Next month 
I will probably have cash on my hands. Should you 
need anything for yourself or the master Chopin 
please don’t hesitate. It would be a great pleasure. 
Don’t forget.” 

Gutmann shook his hand warmly. 
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Gutmann had modest means of his own, and to the 
very end remained a true, devoted friend of Chopin. 
He was always well dressed. In stature he was a little 
shorter than his master and his face lacked the deli¬ 
cate features of Chopin but it was distinguished in 
its own way by a radiance and goodness that were un¬ 
mistakable. It was said that before his last concert in 
Paris Chopin sent to different tailors for coats but 
after trying them all on and finding something in 
each that did not please him, he borrowed one from 
his pupil. 

Gutmann saw that the piano was safely delivered 
and well covered over to protect it from damp. He 
also secured the books of poetry and bought several 
bunches of violets for he knew that the master, now 
confined almost entirely to his bed, loved the scent 
of violets. Chopin returned to Paris where he had the 
tender care of two of his pupils, for besides Gutmann 
there was Franchomme, and also two devoted women, 
the Princess Marcelline Czartoryska and £lodie Her- 
pin-Lacroix. There was also a certain Scotchwoman, 
Miss Sterling, who visited them occasionally and had 
several times helped them through financial difficul¬ 
ties. They had been unable to find new quarters for 
him and therefore when he arrived he was taken to 
his old rooms in the Cite d’Orleans. 

felodie was now quite middle aged: she was over 
fifty. She had never married. 

One day soon after his return Chopin asked her 
why she never married. 
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“I was always too old to marry,” she said, smiling. 

"One is never too old.” 

“Oh, yes. I settled into it at a tender age.” 

“You settle into it!” 

“One must. One cannot help oneself.” 

“Was it because of disappointment? Because of 
love?” 

“Perhaps because of love but not disappointment. 
Art is longer than love. It exists only by the act of 
giving, while sorrow is bom by the act of taking 
away.” 

“And happiness . . . where is happiness?” 

“Happiness is a process of becoming poor. But I 
cannot claim that I have lost much by it nor have I 
become very poor.” 

“Then you have never been happy?” 

“Now stop, Frederick. Why must you ask so many 
questions this morning? I am not a school-teacher 
... I know what is in your mind. You want to know 
whether my voice was ever fuller. The voice becomes 
smaller as one grows older but mine was never any 
larger, it was always small—almost thin—it has re¬ 
mained the same.” 

“There you have confessed and you must sing for 
us. Gutmann will accompany you. But it is not that 
at all.” 

“My fingers are cold,” said Gutmann. 

“It does not matter. Anyone who can do tenths as 
easily as I do octaves may play with frozen fingers. 
It does not matter.” 

Chopin’s hands were very small and he often spoke 
with envy of those who could play consecutive tenths. 
But fortunately the soul of music did not depend 
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upon forced stretches of the fingers. Gutmann played 
and filodie sang a simple ballad. It was cheerful and 
gay. She sang again and again and between the last 
two songs Gutmann played the C-sharp-minor 
Scherzo that the master had dedicated to him. The 
master was supported by two large cushions. His head 
swayed slightly with the rhythm and the phrases of 
the music. He had a kind word to say after each 
composition. 

When she sang the last song he said: “It is beau¬ 
tiful.” 

“Beauty is rewarded by admiration but sooner or 
later the world takes its revenge.” 

“What makes you say that, filodie?” 

“I am joking, but really I think it is so. It is true, 
isn’t it?” 

“Why should the world want to revenge itself on 
beauty?” 

"It does seem cruel. Oh, how cruel it can be! Some 
of our most beautiful songs we ... I would not dare 
to sing some of the songs I sang many years ago. 
Time seems to cast a blight over them; they . . . 
And it is the same with a great beauty. I can never 
think of Marguerite Georges without tears coming 
into my eyes. You will recall my telling you about her. 
She was beautiful, radiant and lovely but what she 
most feared, did happen—she lost her beauty. I re¬ 
member how, soon after her director. Octave David, 
died, a change came over her face. She was more de¬ 
pendent upon him than we realized; he was like a 
father to her; he understood her and loved her ten¬ 
derly. Her features lost that delicate softness, and little 
tiny lines, at first almost unnoticeable, began to ap- 
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pear. All her life she dreaded it. She knew that charm 
alone without beauty was not enough for the stage and 
that all the cosmetics in the world could not smooth it 
over. ... I remember once coming to see her in her 
dressing room; she was sitting before her mirror and 
she did not see me enter the room. . . . There she sat 
and looked and looked with a fixed and vacant stare. 
Then two large tears gathered in her eyes, her fingers 
moved nervously, she grasped a small knife—it was 
only a small silver fruit knife—and holding it as one 
would a dagger she threatened the image in the mir¬ 
ror: 'You, you, you,’ she cried. 'Why so soon! Acid of 
life—^yourself, you cannot live and others you refuse 
to allow to live. You! Dark hag! Your veil falls 
slowly over me. Its shadow cannot be washed off. 
Must I see this so soon? Must I wait to see more! Why 
not all at once and have it done? Come! Drop your 
dusty shroud and let me see if I can bear it. Let it fall 
and I will cut you into shreds. Better a bleeding wound 
than the wrinkled leather of your face! You! You!’ 

. . . Without her director she was lost and she sank 
and sank. He might have found roles that would have 
kept her up but he was dead and her friends could 
not save her. She was lost; and the world that once 
was at her feet now mocked her with a vengeance.” 

''Did nobody try to help her?” 

"She was the friend of two emperors but in the 
end there remained only one or two besides myself. 
Her maid was one who remained. But there was noth¬ 
ing one could do. She was a star and she would sooner 
die than take a subordinate role.” 

While 6lodie was telling this about Marguerite 
Georges they noticed the master had grown fatigued. 
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He was breathing with slight difficulty and the lids 
of his eyes were half closed. He sank lower into his 
pillows, and quietly closing the shutters in the win¬ 
dow, that he might sleep, Gutmann and £lodie left 
him. 


3 

A few days later, on the first of March, 1849, 
Chopin celebrated his fortieth birthday. His few 
friends brought him flowers. Gutmann helped him sit 
up in bed. The master seemed pleased and cheerful. 
He said he was recovering and if the sun would only 
shine more strongly he would be well enough to re¬ 
sume his lessons. His eyes seemed clearer but sadder. 

Both Gutmann and Franchomme played and felodie 
sang. 

The Master called Gutmann aside and asked him 
to bring him the small box. This he brought out from 
one of the bureau drawers and placed it on the bed. 

“The key! The key!” 

The key was in a drawer of the desk and when it 
was given to him he opened the lid. The box was filled 
to the brim with earth that many years before he had 
brought with him from Poland. It was dry and sandy; 
he put his hand through it and let it fall back into 
the box through the wide spaces between his fingers. 
Tears came to his eyes. "My native soil,” he said. “My 
most cherished possession.” 

Again and again he ran his fingers through the 
sandy soil in the box. 

Soon Gutmann put the box away in the bureau 
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drawer, which also contained several bundles of music 
manuscripts and six or seven small packages of letters. 
The box fitted snugly between these bundles. 

The master said that he would like to get up and 
play. They tried to dissuade him, but he insisted that 
he felt he could, and desired to play. He added that 
if he could not play for his friends on his fortieth 
birthday he would indeed be a sorry object. 

Blodie brought his slippers and dressing gown and 
Gutmann helped him down from the bed. Fran- 
chomme turned the piano around so that the faint 
sun straining in through the window would strike 
the stool. 

Seated at the piano he rested his hands on the key¬ 
board. His fingers seemed as white as the ivory keys. 

He played a little Polish march that schoolboys 
in his native country used to sing while they pre¬ 
tended to be soldiers, but he played it in a minor key 
and accented the note of sadness—a note of regret. 
Then after repeating the melody in the left hand he 
began to improvise, with this as a theme, with grow¬ 
ing passion, and all the while with warmth, but with 
a gentle brooding coming back again and again to 
fragments in the little soldier march. It was as though 
he thought of scenes from the life of a soldier . . . 
Scenes of love, scenes of pity, barrack-room and river 
scenes, the open road, alone on watch in a tower at 
night, tramping with jolly companions through wild 
country, riding with rattling cannon and stamping 
horses, rumbling scenes of battle, victory, prayers, 
death; and in heaven still marching on and on, and 
all the while, faintly now and again as though in a 
far distance, snatches from the little soldier march 
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recurred in plaintive minor chords. These resolved 
into a simple religious chant, a sort of middle move¬ 
ment which grew louder and louder with long rolling 
chords and deep organ points working up to a climax 
and receding with a slightly broken beat in the bass 
giving the effect of a himdred chanting monks re¬ 
turning from chapel to their dark cells. When this 
slow movement died down, after a slight pause, and 
starting with a rumble in the bass and the introduc¬ 
tion of two passages indicating a singing voice, the 
final movement of this improvisation began like a 
sweeping storm in which it seemed that heaven and 
hell were blowing their furies across the surface of 
the world and all lay in destruction and ruin . . . 
All but the little boys with wooden swords and paper 
caps—they alone marched triumphantly through. 

His arms dropped exhausted and he breathed with 
diflSculty. 

Gutmann almost carried him back to the bed. The 
piano was returned to its place and the curtains 
drawn. Nobody said a word. They were deeply 
touched. Their ears still rang with the enchantment 
of the music. 

In the other room, with closed doors, they looked 
at each other in amazement. 

“It is unlike anything I have ever heard,” said 
£lodie. “Quite unlike. . . . Unlike as day is to night. 
It is almost not Chopin at all.” 

“Twice in the past week he has played like that,” 
said Gutmann. 

“It hadn’t his usual melodic and languishing 
warmth,” said Franchomme, “but much greater mu¬ 
sical force and . . .” 
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“Force!” interrupted Gutmann. “It plumbs the 
depths. It is beyond living force and above death it- 
self.” 

“Would he have strength enough to write it out?” 
felodie asked. 

“Not now. Not now,” said Gutmann sadly. “Per¬ 
haps in a week or two he will be better and I may 
suggest it.” 

They spoke about the money difficulties that faced 
them. Franchomme managed the funds, of which 
very little remained. 

Gutmann told them that he had heard from Miss 
Sterling, and that she was due to arrive in Paris some 
time during the week. 6lodie was soon going on a 
concert tour through Italy and promised to send what 
she could as quickly as possible. 

Gutmann spoke with bitterness of Chopin’s patrons 
and patronesses. “Where are they now?” he asked. 
“Now is when they are needed. But no; they are oc¬ 
cupied. They even fail to reply to my letters.” 

“You must never depend upon aristocrats. In adver¬ 
sity they vanish,” said filodie. 

"But they made so much of him. He played for 
them. He composed for them. He dedicated immortal 
works to them. And now when he is ill and sinking 
they care nothing. They know he is ill and cannot 
play, and cannot teach, and that his tour to Scotland 
and England brought him very little. They know it 
all.” 

“You cannot expect loyalty from wealth.” 

“Not loyalty, but only sympathy and support. 
There was the wealthy Baroness Rothschild and the 
Countess Potocka, the Countess Esterhazy, and the 
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Princess de Souzzo ... I cannot name them all. You 
know it very well. He played at their salons; he wrote 
music that he dedicated to them, but now these soft 
birds of aristocracy have flown away. There are others, 
too, elsewhere ... I could name them all for you. 
The famous names of Europe!” 

There was a sound from the other room and they 
went to the door. Around the bed the floor was 
strewn with fragments of paper. During their short 
absence the master had gone to the drawer in the 
bureau and taken out the bundles of letters. He took 
them back to bed with him and untying the packages 
he examined the writing on the envelopes but he did 
not take out a single letter to read. When the friends 
appeared in the doorway the letters were already torn 
into bits and thrown away. The fragments lay scat¬ 
tered like autumn leaves on a park walk. 

He pointed to the floor and said: "Lace. Lace.” 

Elodie sat beside him on the bed and lifted up his 
hand. She held it close to her cheek and kissed it. 
"They are best forgotten, my dear.” 

But his only reply was: "Lace.” 


4 

Miss Sterling again came to the rescue. She sent 
them an anonymous gift of twenty thousand francs. 
The money was tied in a package and sealed with 
wax. It was deUvered to the house by a trusted mes¬ 
senger but . . . 

Several days later Miss Sterling met Gutmann on 
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the street and asked him if their necessity had been 
relieved. He shook his head. Under the circumstarices 
the gift could not remain anonymous. She told about 
the money. They made inquiries of the wife of the 
caretaker who lived on the ground floor. 

The old woman with her beaked face and cracked 
voice said: “There never came any package for Mon¬ 
sieur Chopin.” 

“A small package, this size.” Gutmann indicated 
the size. 

“No. No. Whatever comes I bring it upstairs at 
once. There was post and I brought it up immediately. 
If there were ten or even ten times ten I would bring 
it all and my poor legs would spend their days walk¬ 
ing the weary stairs.” 

“The package was tied and sealed with wax.” 

“Even if it were open like a yawning mouth I 
should deliver it at once.” 

“The name and address were plainly written on the 
package.” 

“And even if I could not read I would bring it up 
to you. My husband works hard and I do too. There 
was no package.” 

She could tell them nothing. 

That afternoon Gutmann went to consult his friend 
Count Burin regarding the lost package. He found 
him alone in his rooms which looked quite desolate. 
The servant had been dismissed for want of money 
and all was in helpless disorder. He shrugged his 
shoulders and said: “There has been a delay. My 
brother will not arrive for another month. In the 
meantime I live on my tailor. Such is life.” 
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Gutmann told the story of the package of money 
and what the old woman said. The Count listened to 
every detail before he asked: “Where does her hus¬ 
band work?” 

"In some restaurant. He is not home until quite late 
at night.” 

"Good. We will go together, after supper, and 
search the old woman’s rooms.” 

At seven in the evening felodie and Miss Sterling 
went to the old woman and asked her to bring up a 
small tub of hot water and bathe the master’s feet. 
They said that they thought it would help him to 
sleep. 

When she brought the tub and began washing his 
feet, Gutmann and the Count went quietly down 
into her rooms and began to look for the package. 
They looked under the mattress of the bed and in the 
cupboards, they looked in all the places where they 
thought the money might be hidden. The Count 
noticed that the clock on the mantel was not work¬ 
ing and when he opened the door, there, pressed 
against the brass pendulum, was the package. The 
seals were unbroken. 

When they came upstairs they called the old 
woman to the small room and closing the door con¬ 
fronted her with the package. 

“I didn’t know what was inside. How should I 
be able to guess? But I see he is ill and he does not 
get better. He will die and what will he leave to me? 
And I carry things all day, my poor legs . . . The 
package had many seals so I thought it might be some¬ 
thing worth while. But I didn’t open it. I didn’t.” 

"Do you want us to send for the police?” 
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"God forbid. I didn’t open it. I forgot it. Truly, I 
forgot.” 

“You did not forget. You were hoping that . . . 
You were waiting until . . .” 

"Everyone must die sometime. There is no crime in 
that.” 

“That is what you were waiting for.” 

“Old water must be poured away. There is no 
crime in that. How many times do I run up and 
down the stairs? What will he leave me?” 

“You are paid for everything. Everything!” 

“Everything I have not got and nothing I have not 
either, for some things I have; but to be left a little 
thing . . . when my poor father died there was noth¬ 
ing. Nobody ever left me anything. It is hard to live 
on oneself alone. Hard. God knows. But there is no 
crime in that either.” She began to weep. 

“Take your tub away and do not let me see your 
evil face again.” Gutmann closed the door behmd 
her. 

They broke open the seals of the package and 
counted the money. It was all there. Franchomme too 
counted the money. It was all there. Franchomme 
took charge of it and it was decided not to tell 
Chopin anything at all about it. His pride would not 
have allowed the gift. 

Soon after this incident they found a more suit¬ 
able apartment in Rue Chaillot to which they moved 
the master and his piano. 
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When the Count’s brother Paul finally did arrive 
he brought with him his wife, his two daughters and 
his son. He found the Count living in the apartment 
of two ladies of questionable reputation. 

"At last, at last,” he said when he saw the Count. 
"My own brother Alex! How many years? So many! 
Too many! It is wrong, wrong, wrong.” He cast a 
sharp eye about him. He sniffed to see if he could 
scent the morality of the place. He frowned at the 
decorations but he did not stop talking. "Of course 
it is wrong. How time flies. We wanted to be here 
in the spring but then the children . . . The girls 
will go to a finishing school here. They could not 
travel alone. They are young ladies now, and they 
receive letters from gentlemen. I tell you that you 
would not recognize your own nieces. And as for 
your nephew . . . He graduated from the academy 
in June. He is now here with us, and would you 
believe it, he absolutely insisted that we take him 
along and for a reason that you could never guess. 
Never could you guess, Alex. I could give you a hun¬ 
dred chances. Try. Guess.” 

"How should I know?” 

"Well it is because of you. It’s a fact. He wanted 
to see his uncle. It’s a romantic recollection that he 
has formed in his mind. He was a mere child when 
last . . . But he remembers it all as clearly as though 
it were yesterday. We could not leave him behind; 
and then we had to go up to Moscow in June for the 
children. All in all you can understand why we could 
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not tear ourselves away. Really one gets so rooted 
that the difficulties compound themselves like inter¬ 
est on money. Of course living . . .” 

At the mention of money the Count raised his 
hand and twisted his mustache. He was shocked at 
the reference coming up so early in their conversa¬ 
tion but he tried not to show it. 

". . . Living in the country as we do, there are 
certain obligations that cannot be easily . . . Obliga¬ 
tions to the peasants, to the church, even the servants 
and laborers need looking after daily or the whole 
estate would fall to ruin—absolute ruin. You have 
no idea. But we managed and here we are. If one 
cannot make a little sacrifice for one’s only brother 
it would be a horrid world—^Eh?” 

There was something thin and nasal in his “Eh.” 

"But then it will also be a little rest and change 
for us, which we both badly need. We have worked 
like slaves. Not a day could be claimed as our own.” 
He was preparing his ground. "Actual slaves. Day and 
night. An estate like ours needs constant attention. 
First one thing and then another, now here and then 
there. Last year we had an epidemic and we lost al¬ 
most a hundred peasants and this year we were taxed 
too much and I had to go to Moscow and see lawyers 
and entertain the officials and in the end it cost more 
money than . . . But why should I bother you with 
these details? In the spring—for Easter—we presented 
the church with a large bronze bell, but the scaffold¬ 
ing gave way as they were hoisting it up and two 
laborers were injured, and so I could go on indefi¬ 
nitely with these happenings and incidents and de¬ 
tails. I tell you we are plain slaves. How we envy 
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your care-free life! And tell me, Alex, how are 
you?” 

"As you see me, that is how I am.” 

"But you are looking well.” He lied. 

"As I look, that is how I feel.” 

"Now that we are here, Alex, we will see after 
you. We will be taking a house in a suburb to be 
near the school and you will stay with us. Of course 
you will. We have brought with us our own tea and 
loaf sugar and a small silver samovar and the water 
will be boiling from morning until night. How can 
people drink this French tea? Of course you will stay 
with us. If only for the sake of the children; they 
hardly know their only uncle. It will be an oppor¬ 
tunity to get acquainted and for us, my dear Alex, a 
pleasure long looked forward to. We will remain here 
several months; long enough to see our girls settle 
into their school.” 

"And then?” 

"Then we must get back. Longer we dare not re¬ 
main. The place would all go to seed. It would become 
a desolate ruin. It needs constant attention. We are 
actual slaves. Truly we are.” 

"Why? Why must you take such care of a place 
that does not belong to you?” 

"But, Alex, it does. It belongs to us. To both of 
us. You must not speak like that.” 

"How then should I talk? The place is not yours; 
then why do you bother with it?” 

"For your sake. Truly for your sake, if not for our 
own.” 

"For my sake? You have made yourselves slaves for 
my sake? It’s not possible to believe that! All your 
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life you have been envious and jealous of me. You 
wanted everything I had. You tracked after me hke 
a dog and now you say . . .” 

“But, Alex . . . You yourself said we should have 
the house on the estate. You said so when we married. 
And you even wrote me about it. I kept the letter, 
I have it at home, in black and white.” 

“No. I said live in it, but I never gave it to you.” 

“That is true.” 

“Perhaps you imagine that because you have lived 
in it all these years that it already belongs to you. 
. . . The house and the fields were left to me. The 
forests belong to you.” 

“That’s so. Quite true. But, my dear Alex, we 
could not live in the forests, could we? And the house 
was there anyway. The roads through the forests only 
lead to the house. And you, Alex, you never . . . An 
unoccupied house soon falls to ruin. You know that. 
One cannot be a dog in a manger. Yourself, you will 
not live in it, and your brother you begrudge to have 
shelter there. . . . Then why don’t you live there 
yourself?” 

“I live where it pleases me to live.” 

“But the place would all fall to ruin without some¬ 
one.” 

“Then let it be ruin. Who cares? Do you think 
I would ever be a country squire ... a landed pro¬ 
prietor who rides about in his carriage visiting the 
peasants and talking about the crops and the weather? 
What an existence ...” 

“Slavery. Actual slavery. That is what we took 
upon ourselves and now you abuse us and look down 
upon us for doing so.” 
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‘T didn’t abuse you.” 

“Yes, you said that all my life . . 

“That’s another matter. You are consumed by jeal¬ 
ousy. God knows why! It must be in your nature. 
Uncle Vasily had some of it; also, you have his fond¬ 
ness for money.” 

“Fondness for money. Good heavens! How we must 
struggle from one year to the next merely to make 
ends meet and because of that you say that we have 
a fondness for . . .” 

“Yes, and for a hard bargain also. You promised 
to send me the remainder of the rents. Two years 
ago you promised. Do you imagine that I could live 
on air? And a few rotten oak trees in the forests 
you would not have cut down. Why? Because they 
are your forests. The house is yours, and the fields 
also, and the rents and the forests. All is yours by right 
of possession if by no other right. And a few old 
tumbling down oaks; they mustn’t be touched. I was 
ready to make a transaction with this French gentle¬ 
man to relieve an immediate necessity and you say 
no, because . . .” 

“I can explain everything. There is a very good 
reason.” 

“Well, then explain why you did not send on the 
rents.” 

“I wrote you about it. You must have forgotten. I 
gave you a full account of the work that had to be 
done. The money must come from somewhere. It 
improves the estate, there will be better crops in a 
year or two and it will all come back.” 

“In a year or two! That is what I must tell my 
tailor.” 
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"A tailor!” 

"Yes. Your brother, the Count Burin, has bor¬ 
rowed from his tailor and then only because this 
tailor knew our father. . . . Ten thousand francs 
from a tailor!” 

'T fear I cannot be very sympatheic. If my brother 
chose to live a little more like other people he would 
not have these embarrassing moments.” 

"Yes. It’s the good people like you who manage 
easily from one quarter to the next and a little is 
always put aside. It’s the good people who can spread 
it out evenly as you do a little honey on a slice of 
bread. But that is not my nature.” 

"It burns your hands. It burns your pockets. You 
must squander it, or spend it, and if you cannot do 
that you give it away or throw it out like a drunken 
sailor. This you call virtue, my dear Alex, but at 
home do you know what we call it?” 

"No.” 

"Well, if you do not know, and since you insist 
on plain language, I will tell you. It has a proper 
name. We call it debauchery! Debauchery!” 

"Of all the damn insolence!” He pounded on the 
table with his fist. 

"That’s what it is. Nothing less.” 

"Well, whose business is it anyway!” 

"Nobody wants to meddle. It’s not that. But the 
fact remains.” 

"I live as it pleases me.” 

“And when Uncle Vasily died and left us 
each . . 

"Yes, I spent it and you put yours away so that 
you could marry a rich girl.” 
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“And then when our mother died . . 

“She hated Uncle Vasily and you know it. And she 
warned you too not to become like him. She did. She 
did. Though you may have forgotten.” 

“When she died we each had an equal share but 
you were playing cards in those days and there was 
a young baroness who . . 

“What of it! I live as it pleases me. But you— 
you should have used the money to build yourself a 
home, but no, you saved it all and took possession 
of . . 

“You said yourself at the time that ... I should 
have brought the letter along with me to refresh 
your memory.” 

“You need no letter, Paul, I do not deny it. I said 
so at the time. But I did not give it to you.” 

“No. That is true. I make no such claim. In fact, 
that is one of the things that I hope to arrange with 
you.” 

“What?” 

“About the house. We were hoping always that 
you would marry and settle down and live on the 
estate which . . .” 

“It’s a lie.” 

“No. I am telling you what we hoped for.” 

“It’s all false from beginning to end. You hoped 
for me! Ha, ha. It’s really comical. You hoped that I 
would settle down and bring a nice, refined and healthy 
wife home with me . . . lie . . . home with me, so 
that you would be turned out. Far out. Back into the 
forests with your children! You know it’s false. You 
know that it was the opposite that burned with a 
feverish flame in your brain. The very opposite. You 
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hoped that I might die in a drunken fit. You hoped 
that I might he shot at a card table, or that a dagger 
in the hand of some whorey woman in a rage would 
be buried up to the hilt in the body of your dear 
brother . . 

"I don’t understand you, Alex. Really I cannot 
make you out. You have changed. Never in my life 
have I heard such language. Why should we wish 
you misfortune when everything that we do—our 
deeds, our actions—every day of our lives we think 
of you, and plan for you and slave to keep up the 
estate, and all is for you.” 

"You add hypocrisy to falsehood. Why not be 
honest about it and frankly face it? Why must you 
beat about the bush? I know you too well, it does not 
fool me. I see no special harm in your thinking as you 
do. I have often wished myself dead. Why not? I 
am not ashamed of it. And if you also wished me dead 
I should not be offended. Not at all.” 

"But why? Why should I want you dead? Do I 
ever see you? Do you annoy me? Or do . . .” 

"Yes. I annoy you. My very existence brings your 
blood to a boil. You are a good man, a good husband 
and a good father. I am not. I play fast and loose! 
You would not change shoes with me for all the 
world. Yet there is a sneaking feeling in your jealous 
heart ... if only for a month, a week, or even a 
day you might try your hand at some of these vices. 
There is a satisfaction in vice that virtue cannot for¬ 
give. Confess! I am only doing and living as you 
might . . . No, you are not capable. The smugness 
in your nature wraps you too tight. And the price— 
the price . . 
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“What is the price?” 

"This is the price! This! All of this.” He swung 
his arm with an open gesture that pointed to the 
walls of the room, and to the table, to his brother 
and himself. "This. But this is what one may expect 
when one is in debt to one’s tailor.” He smiled. 

“And that is why you imagine I wish you . . .” 
He would not say the word “dead”. . . . “This is 
why, because you think I would enjoy debauchery.” 

“No, you would never enjoy it. But you are jealous 
of anyone else enjoying it. That is why you want me 
dead because if once I were away, then . . . then, 
my dear Paul, you could ride in your carriage, up 
and down and across the fields and through the woods 
and you would hear the peasants say when they saw 
you: 'The Count himself, the Count.’ While now 
you may order them about until you are blue in the 
face and in the end you are only the brother of the 
Count. The coronet is still mine. Do you under¬ 
stand? You are only the brother!” 

“That is something that is no fault of mine.” 

“But it is the truth. If I were dead you would 
. . . All your life envy has eaten into the fiber of 
your heart because . . . Because of a year or so be¬ 
tween us. A year and a half to be exact. And if you 
were only the elder! You with all your goodness and 
your family and the estate and everything ... It 
would all be of one piece of cloth; all evenly matched. 
The king would be in his counting house and the 
queen would be in her chamber. That is how it should 
be. But the world we live in is all upside down. The 
good through their goodness beget more good and 
the bad only sink to worse.” 
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"There you admit it is wrong, and that it should 
not be so.” 

"Yes. I knew you would take hold of that hook. I 
admit that it is not as it might be and you are now 
ready to compound a solution.” 

"No. I have no solution.” 

"Think again. Is there nothing you can suggest?” 

"Well ... Let me see.” 

"Oh, yes. Let us think very hard. What can we do 
about it? I have already had all the good things in life, 
why must I live on? Is that it?” 

"No. Of course not. What mad notions come into 
your mind!” 

"Let us think hard. We should put our heads to¬ 
gether.” 

“I have no solution. I have long been resigned to my 
fate. It is only for my son that I now hope . . . 
Truly it is so. Only for him. And you will see him. 
He worships you. He has a romantic recollection of 
you. Affectionate and touching. You will see. I am 
telling you the truth.” 

"And so you hope that he will be my heir?” 

"Isn’t it natural? Who then?” 

"So when I am gone my nephew inherits the title 
and the golden coronet but while I am alive his father 
refuses to allow me to cut down a few trees in the 
forest. Is that it?” 

"No, no, no. You twist everything about. It is 
impossible to reason with you.” 

"A few trees! It would hurt nobody, but not a 
stick would you allow. Why? Not because it would 
harm the forests, in fact it would do them good to 
be thinned out a little here and there; to allow the 
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young trees to have a little sun and light . . . Sun 
and light are your great enemies, because your nature 
is black . . . Charred with jealousy. You would not 
allow it because it would give me something I de¬ 
sired. But you have always complained that I have 
had everything and you have had nothing. Think 
of it! Yes, it buried itself deep into your soul. Even 
when we were still at school you showed your bitter¬ 
ness. That summer after the forests were added to 
the estate. We came home from Moscow and you went 
secretly to our mother and asked her why everything 
must always go to the eldest. You think I never knew 
but I did. You were envious even then, and you 
asked her why should there be so unjust a tradition. 
Is it not enough that the eldest must have the title, 
the coronet and the house but must everything, every¬ 
thing go to . . . 'Does a year and a half make so 
much difference?’ This is what you asked. And it 
was she—^her heart was good—who persuaded father 
to leave you the forests. I knew it from the peasants. 
They spoke freely to me but you they regarded with 
suspicion. They said that you were just a young Uncle 
Vasily and you could screw a penny out of a blind 
beggar.” 

"How you exaggerate!” 

"No, it is true. But there need be no words between 
us. I only want you to understand that I know in 
advance what kind of tricks you are capable of play¬ 
ing. I know in advance. And now you have come to 
Paris for us to negotiate. Let us be plain. You want 
both the estate and the forests. True, the forests are 
already yours. I make no false claims. But the house 
and the stables and fields with all the land rented to 
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the peasants, all this you also want. Well, all right. 
But don’t think for a moment that all this will go, 
to you out of brotherly love. What do I want? Money! 
That is all that can interest or amuse me. If you are 
prepared to pay in currency then we may talk.” 

"My only object is to help you out of your diffi¬ 
culties.” 

“Very well, then we will get together and have 
this thing settled once and for all. But I know in 
advance that you can drive a sharp bargain and I also 
know that I have never been very smart in business 
ventures. I know you, and yet I am ready to enter 
into this matter with you. I do not trust you, yet I 
am not afraid because . . . because a bad bargain is 
soon discovered and I swear to you by everything 
that you hold sacred—by the precious memory of 
our mother—I swear to you that if you lead me into 
something that is unfair . . . You may cheat me if 
you like. But I swear to you that when I find it out I 
will go into the streets and find a woman that I will 
marry at the altar and in less than a year or possibly 
two there will be a rightful heir. And if I cannot man¬ 
age an heir with one woman I will put her aside and 
achieve it with another. A woman from the streets! 

I am capable of it; and if you cheat me I am capable 
of a lot more too.” 
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About a month later, in October, the Count made 
a careful toilet, dressing himself in a very light gray 
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suit edged with black braid, with a red silk cravat 
the color of a cockscomb around his neck and splashed 
across the opening on his breast. In this cravat was 
stuck a large gold pin representing a crown tipped 
with pearls, and in his hand were suede gloves and a 
stick with an ivory handle. Dressed in this fashion he 
came to the apartments at No. 12 Place Vendome 
to which his friends had finally moved Chopin. He 
paused for a moment to look at the massive bronze 
column in the center of the square. Twelve thousand 
Russian and Austrian cannon were melted down by 
Napoleon to yield the metal for this column. The Em¬ 
pire was at its glory then. But a few years later came 
Moscow, the Battle of the Nations, and Waterloo. 
He smiled as he looked up at the little man on top 
of the column in his three-cornered hat. (This statue 
has since been replaced by one showing Napoleon in 
the costume of a Roman Emperor.) For perhaps a 
full minute he viewed it all cynically before he 
walked up to the house. 

It was only a few days before this visit that the 
Count had managed to come to a final arrangement 
with his brother. At last he paid back his tailor and 
had had some new clothes made hurriedly. Now he 
had stuffed some banknotes in his pocket and was 
coming to offer them to Gutmann. He knew all the 
vices, he was accomplished and skilled in the ways of 
debauchery but his word was still the word of a gen¬ 
tleman. 

He knocked softly on the door. It was opened by 
a Polish gentleman who placed his fingers to his lips 
as an indication for silence. 

“Gutmann,” whispered the Count. 
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He was taken through the hall and into a small 
room where one or two people were seated about a 
table talking softly to a Polish priest. 

In the other room Chopin was dying. 

Gutmann supported him in a sitting position. He 
seemed to breathe more easily in an upright position. 
Chopin’s sister had come from Poland to be near him. 
From the moment she arrived she never left him. 
People came to the door of the apartment to inquire 
and left sadly. Someone stood constantly in the hall 
between the two rooms ready to answer the door. 

The Polish priest saw the Count come into the 
room and pointed to a chair where he might wait 
for Gutmann. People moved about in the hallway 
and spoke in hushed whispers. 

Suddenly Blodie arrived. She looked into the little 
room and seeing the black priest and many strange 
people about did not enter. Gutmann came out of the 
master’s room and kissed her hand. He went back at 
once and told the master that she had arrived and in 
another second the door was opened again and she 
was called in to his bedside. 

The dying man could say very little. He smiled as 
she held his pulsing fingers to her face. After a few 
minutes he expressed a desire to hear her sing once 
more. She could not refuse. The piano was wheeled 
around and Gutmann took his place at the keyboard 
but waited for a signal from her to begin. She hesi¬ 
tated for she did not know for a moment what she 
could sing. At length he played a few chords from 
the "Hymn to the Holy Virgin” and she nodded her 
approval. 
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As he played the first few chords, the Polish priest 
from the other room stood up and, followed by the 
others, went into the hallway that separated the two 
rooms and stood at the open door. From here they 
could see the dying man propped up in bed, the pallor 
of death upon his face and on his hands stretched 
out before him. The box of earth rested at the foot 
of the bed. His sister was beside him, but the woman 
who wrote novels and had sworn that he should die 
in her arms—^she was not there. 

Elodie sang and the clear notes of her voice filled 
the room with a kind of solemn chanting. The priest 
in the doorway sank noiselessly to his knees and those 
behind him did likewise. In the second verse her voice 
seemed to break with a sob, but she turned her head 
aside and continued. Tears streamed down her cheek 
but she brushed them away and sang the final stanza. 

The dying man, more devoted to his art than to life 
itself, asked in his faint whisper that she should sing 
again. Gutmann and 6lodie, encouraged by the spirit 
in his voice, began a Psalm but a fit of coughing took 
hold of the master and they ceased, the piano being 
quickly pushed back from the side of the bed. 

The priest and his companions, including the 
Count, retired again to the small room on the other 
side of the hallway. They did not speak. In a little 
while Gutmann came out and took hold of the 
Count’s hand. 

"I did not expect you at all,” 

"Indeed I am sorry to intrude. I did not mean to. 
But I thought it would be better late than never— 
I only settled with my brother the other day.” 

He put his hand into his breast pocket and drew 
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out several folded banknotes. These he offered to 
Gutmann. 

“I hope it is not too late. I gave you my word, you 
remember.” 

"No. No. It’s not necessary. We have had . . . 
There is sufficient. It will last us through. The end is 
close—too close.” 

"Take it. Something unexpected may . . . One 
can never foretell.” 

"It’s very good of you. But we are provided for 
now. One of the rich pupils. Put it away, please.” 

He put the money back into his pocket, adjusted 
the folds in his cravat, and taking his ivory-handled 
stick and bowing politely to the priest and the others 
about the table, took his departure. As he went 
through the door he said to Gutmann: “Sorry to have 
intruded. My word . . . Her voice—divine. Good¬ 
bye. Divine!” 

That night more friends came to the door of the 
apartment to ask after the master. In the morning the 
priest came again and administered the Last Sacra¬ 
ment. Franchomme could not refrain from weeping 
and left the room. He was later found in the kitchen 
with the manservant, both weeping like children. 

It was not until three o’clock in the morning that 
the end came. The priest opened the door and the 
friends who had been waiting in the little room came 
into the chamber to have a final glance at the beloved ■ 
face of the master. 

Great masses of flowers were sent from all parts of 
Paris. The services were held in the Madeleine and 
special permission had to be obtained from the Church 
to allow filodie and several other women to take 
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part in the musical numbers. Up to this time no 
woman had been permitted to sing in the choir of this 
church. Gutmann and Franchomme were pallbearers, 
and Delacroix, the famous artist, was also among these. 
Meyerbeer conducted the orchestra and played the 
master’s Funeral March as the coffin was carried out. 
He said, some time later, that he was sorry that the 
orchestration of the piece was not entrusted to him 
for this he should have been happy to do as a tribute 
to the master. Other famous artists took part in the 
ceremony. 

The Count, dressed in a dark suit with a black stock 
about his neck, came to the church and sat quietly 
in the corner. He rested his hands on the head of his 
stick and reclined his head so that his chin was sup¬ 
ported by his hands. He listened to the music and 
every once in a while whispered to himself: 'Divine, 
divine.’ His eyes gazed out into the distance. 'If some¬ 
one would sing for me like that I could die tomorrow. 
Divine. How beautiful! They are good. All of them 
are good. One can see by their faces. It is beautiful be¬ 
cause it is good. But I am a rotter, self-indulgent, my 
art is only vice, my soul is scarred with debauchery 
because . . . because I am a Burin and my father 
was a Burin, and my envious brother he is also kissed 
with Burin blood and our dear Uncle Vasily, he too, 
the wretched miser, was also a Burin. It is easy to be 
good if you are not a Burin. It’s no trick if one is not 
a Burin. Why should I have heirs? Burin heirs! He 
may have it and the devil may have him with it! His 
precious son will be the Count Burin, but first I must 
die, it says so in the papers that we signed. First, I 
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must die. It is better to have the cash. Why bother 
with anything else? Yes, I sell you the title to the lands 
and the title to the buildings and I will also sell you 
my own title but he who is myself I cannot sell. I 
may always hunt in the woods and my soul must re¬ 
main free, you understand, perfectly free. Call it de¬ 
bauchery if you choose but . . . How good these 
people are! Their faces are luminous, spiritual, and 
they stand close to God while I am only myself when 
I sink into the vices of hell. Deep in the pit I stand 
looking up into a blank sky. Nothing is there, noth¬ 
ing. I look high but I sink lower and lower.’ 

While these thoughts coursed through his mind 
the coffin with its masses of flowers was carried out 
of the church, and the earthly remains of the master 
were taken to their last resting place. Here the Polish 
earth, that he brought to Paris nineteen years before, 
was scattered over the lowered coffin before the grave 
was closed forever. 


7 

After this sad event, felodie retired from public 
life. She rented a small house in Senlis, her native 
town, and moved her belongings there. Here she lived 
with her three sacred memories: Robert, her lover; 
Marguerite, her fellow artist; and Chopin, her friend. 
'How strange,’ she often thought, 'that to me they 
should all be so close and that they should never have 
known one another. Only in my memory do they 
join.’ 
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Sorrow had made her famous but memories now 
made her rich. 

Once a week she came to the schoolhouse and gave 
the children a singing lesson. Once a month she sang 
in the cathedral, and once every year she paid the 
trifling rent to the monks for the vault in which her 
parents lay. And also once every year, in the spring¬ 
time, she journeyed to Paris with a little trowel in her 
basket and on her hands and knees she planted some 
sweet flowers on three graves. 

Not a day passed that she did not think of her 
three. Their faces were ever before her. Of Robert, she 
often wondered what was really in his mind when he 
insisted that the dead are children and will do mis¬ 
chief. The lovely Marguerite she often saw before her 
as she sat in front of the mirror of her dressing table, 
that night with the silver fruit knife in her hand and 
saying: "You, you, you!” 'Why did she feel the in¬ 
evitable so intensely?’ she often asked herself. And 
sometimes there was also another memory that came 
to her mind with its unanswered question. She again 
saw the master ill in bed and scattered on the floor 
were the fragments of those letters that for long he 
had held so dear, but now he pointed to them and 
whispered with a desolate sigh: "Lace, lace.” 'Were 
these his loves or those fickle friends of the big world 
who are called patrons?” she asked herself. 

But little amusing memories came too, filling her 
mind and making her smile. Her first night in Paris 
would come back to her and she would remember how 
the madame invited Robert to have dinner so that she 
could again tell the story of how she threw a wooden 
shoe at Marie Antoinette. And then the first time she 
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had come to see Marguerite, and how she made her 
cry and said that she was too poor to give out her 
singing and had to do her own. And then again she 
recalled the time when she was a guest at a dinner with 
other distinguished artists and when the host asked 
Chopin to play for them, he replied: "But I ate so 
little.” Such memories as these came on her happier 
days. In the end of life all days are seldom sad. 

Her dead meant far more to her than any living. 
These memories had more pleasures stored up in them 
than life itself. She could live securely and happily 
with the dead, and in this she was far happier than 
many. The young laugh at the old, and beauty is very 
rude to those who are plain: the ambitious are envious 
of the distinguished and the cultured despise the 
simple. But filodie was immune. Life went on around 
her, but she lived apart from it, happy with her dead. 

In a little hut by the wood, where long, long ago 
Andre and Leon used to go to practice on their drum^ 
lived the sister of the chateau caretaker. A very old 
woman now, over eighty, but still active. She kept a 
cow and some chickens and sold the milk and eggs. 

Once she came with her basket to Llodie. "They are 
fresh, sister. I have only ten. The birds do not lay as 
they did in the old days,” she mumbled in her tooth¬ 
less mouth. 

"How? How are they different?” 

"There is no spirit in them. They cackle too much 
and nothing comes of it.” 

"Perhaps you only imagine . . .” 

"And the yolks are paler too. The roosters are in 
too great a hurry and they do not do their work prop- 
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erly. Truly, I am in earnest. And the shells are thinner 
also.” 

"How many have you?” 

"Ten. But fresh they are. All life must start with 
an egg. Truly, sister, it is strange. All eggs are alike 
and all life begins with ... It is only later that the 
difFerence begins to show. Far later; in fact it is only 
near the end.” 

"What end?” 

"The end of life.” 

"But you will live on forever.” 

"It is hard to die, sister. The disappointed never 
die; or when they do it is only for a little.” 

"Come. You talk nonsense. Sheer nonsense.” 

Many winters passed bleakly over Senlis, but the 
summers followed bringing back sweetness and life. 
6lodie became old very gently, then enfeebled, sinking 
away gradually and quietly. To her very last moment 
she remained firm in the belief that she was going on 
to the three who were so dear to her. It was a peaceful 
and happy passage. 
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During the month that followed the death of 
Chopin, in 1849, Count Burin visited the home of 
Balzac in Rue Fortunee. (This street has since been 
renamed Rue de Balzac.) But each time that he called 
he was told that the writer was still away. 

He came again to this house, only recently acquired 
and remodeled by Balzac, and learned from Francois, 
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the manservant, that his master had again gone to 
Russia, to a place called Vierzschovnia in the Ukraine 
where he was living with friends. 

The Count was disturbed. ‘T should see him,” he 
replied, "about the lumber; the oak trees that I 
nearly promised to let him have. I must keep my word 
with him. The forests are no longer mine.” 

The servant had strict orders and allowed no one 
through the doors during the absence of his master. 
The house contained too many treasures and there 
were too many creditors. He came outside the door 
and spoke to the Count on the steps of the house. It 
seemed useless to come so often merely to say that the 
forests were no longer his. At length he took the 
address and told the servant that he would write. 

That winter the Count was again at the height of 
his glory. He had rented attractive quarters, hired 
servants, dressed well, and gave very gay parties for 
all the old friends and acquaintances. He sent presents 
to the ladies who during the past year, for lack of 
funds, he had neglected; he played cards for reck¬ 
lessly high stakes and bought a fan painted by Wat¬ 
teau. When he was asked why he bought the fan he 
replied: "For myself. It is beautiful and that is suffi¬ 
cient reason.” He kept it on the mantel and always 
took it down to show to the ladies, but he put it away 
before the wine was served for fear some of his care¬ 
less friends might stain it. 

He was known on the boulevards; he was greeted 
in the lobbies of the opera and theater. Waiters in 
cafes saluted him and doors of sporting clubs were 
opened wide when he announced himself. This was 
the life he knew. Did he love it? He often said he 
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hated it, but that after all it made him feel agreeable. 
"One must be agreeable, that is the least that life may 
expect from man.” 

Once some friend asked him why he had never mar¬ 
ried. "Yes, that is what I should have done, settled 
down with a wife and children, like my tailor, the 
military tailor, who lends me money when I am 
pinched; how horrible! But that is what many people 
do. It seems incredible. Is there only one love in the 
world, the love for women? Are not drunkards also 
happy?” 

"But cards and women and wine will lead you no¬ 
where,” said the friend. 

"Nowhere is as good a place as any other. Some day 
perhaps I will try another existence If only for 
curiosity.” 

He had several times made this remark. What he 
meant exactly he could not or would not explain. 

Twice during that winter, 1849-18 50, he met Gut- 
mann on the street and each time he said that soon he 
would be buying a piano for his apartment and that 
Gutmann should then play for him in his own quar¬ 
ters. "One goes to the opera and concerts but music 
in one’s own place fills a spiritual need,” he said dur¬ 
ing one of these meetings. Another time when he met 
Gutmann in church, he said: "You are surprised to see 
me here? Well, I disturb nobody. I merely sit in the 
rear. There is a restfulness in beauty that the soul 
needs. It opens a door that no other key unlocks.” 

But he bought no more Watteau fans and he never 
got the piano because it was soon rumored that his 
losses were enormous and that some speculative scheme 
that he had been persuaded to finance had failed com- 
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pletely. He was seen about for another month or so, 
then suddenly, as though overnight, he disappeared. 
His pictures and furniture were sold; the servants re¬ 
ceived princely presents; the apartment was given up 
and not a trace of the Count remained. It was said 
that he took with him a few trinkets and had left 
Paris with two pretty girls. He left no address behind 
but one of the girls had told some cafe friend that 
they were journeying to Rome. 

Soon the story spread that the Count had left for 
Rome to ask forgiveness for his sins but fearing his 
nights would be long and lonely he took two girls with 
him! 


9 

For several months, as long as his money held out, 
the girls remained with him; then they came back to 
Paris, while he, with the meager means remaining, 
made his way to Russia. In his pocket he had the 
Watteau fan, which he had several times rescued from 
the hands of the girls, and he also had the address in 
Ukraine where Balzac was staying. 

He determined to go there to explain to him per¬ 
sonally about the forests and also to see if Balzac could 
perhaps assist him to get back to Moscow. If neces¬ 
sary, although he hated the thought, he could sell him 
the fan. He had very little left. He paid his fare to the 
coach drivers with objects or clothes from his dimin¬ 
ishing portmanteau and for his food he managed the 
best he could. 

After many delays, due to the bad weather and the 
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soft condition of the roads, he at last arrived at the 
estate in Vierzschovnia; but he arrived too late. He 
was told by the peasants of this vast estate that their 
mistress, Madame Hanska, and the Frenchman were 
married some weeks before and had left for Paris. 

There was no use going to the house. He turned 
back and started off for Kiev. By the time he reached 
this ancient city, once captured by the Tartars, noth¬ 
ing remained but the clothes on his back and in his 
pocket, carefully wrapped in a bit of cloth, the Wat¬ 
teau fan. 

He did not seem to regret his condition half as 
much as having missed the chance to explain about 
the forests to Balzac. The news of the writer’s mar¬ 
riage with the Polish noblewoman he regarded with 
a good deal of cynical indifference. ‘All winter you 
have tasted a nip of Polish snows,’ he said to himself. 
'And now you are off to Paris and your bed is warm. 
Beds are warmer in Paris anyway. Well, good luck to 
you. Good luck to you, my friend! Sorry I missed 
you.’ But the details of this long drawn out romance 
he did not know. 

At last Balzac, the impassioned prop of a decaying 
monarchy and vicious aristocracy, was to realize the 
dream of many, many long years—^marriage with a 
beloved woman of high Russian nobility. It meant a 
kind of rebirth—a fusion with blood that was royal. 
In the middle of March, 1850, after a long and dreary 
winter, he and Madame Hanska were married. This 
was the happy termination of his long and ardent 
courtship and of a voluminous correspondence begun 
seventeen years before while her husband was still 
living. 
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Again and again she had postponed the marriage, 
giving first the reason that her daughter needed her 
and then after her daughter was herself married, she 
still hesitated and said that her estates required her 
full attention. In reality the aristocrat feared a union 
with a commoner whom she knew to be a spendthrift 
and a person deeply involved financially. She had 
valued the companionship of the lover-genius, but 
marriage was quite another matter. A few years be¬ 
fore she had written to a friend: "It pleases me to 
have a genius for a lackey.” Then there was also the 
opposition of her family and diflSculties with the law 
that stood in the way. But the tireless Balzac wore 
down all, and at length he succeeded even in obtaining 
the consent of the Tzar. This was necessary, for no 
royal subject of Russia was permitted to marry a for¬ 
eigner without the Tzar’s permission. 

At the time of their marriage Balzac was forty- 
eight and Madame Hanska about forty-five. Both 
were in very poor health. Her hands and legs were so 
swollen with rheumatic gout that walking was im¬ 
possible. 

The long Russian winter, its fierce cold, and the 
semi-barbaric life in the Hanska manor house, where 
servants swarmed but warmth and ease of living were 
unknown, had brought his weakened heart to an acute 
stage. Both had to be aided into the carriage that 
drove them to church. 

The snows had melted. The roads were muddy and 
filled with large holes. They were tossed about and 
several times almost capsized before they reached the 
town where the wedding was to take place. 

The ceremony was performed and witnessed by 
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members of her own world. At last he was noble and 
royal. Balzac saw only tenderness and generosity in 
the act by which she willed her entire estate to her 
children, reserving for herself only a moderate income, 
and even the extent of this income she never let him 
know. Was it caution for herself or fear of his 
creditors? 

At last he was firmly united to that noble world, so 
dazzling and gay, so filled to the brim with glamour 
in his own eyes. Now he was himself a member of the 
aristocracy he had so long envied, and in a hundred 
little ways had tried to imitate all his life. The man 
who could write with deep sympathy and understand¬ 
ing of the degraded bourgeois and the petty shams of 
the upper-class life was himself wholly unconscious of 
his false position. In his own eyes he was an aristocrat. 
At first it was a manner. Very early in his career 
Balzac had added a *'de” of doubtful authenticity to 
his name. In time his gestures grew large, his love for 
the elegant caused him to purchase treasures fit for 
dukes. He spoke with great assurance and confidence 
about himself and his work and because of this he was 
able to obtain enormous advances from his publishers. 
He conceived great and lordly projects. He was a 
monarchist and above all desired a strong king on the 
throne of France. He wanted a strong king but he 
would have preferred another degenerate on the 
throne to no king at all. He swaggered through life, 
the hero of his own epic creation; and all the while 
his genius boiled and bubbled and, wrapped in his 
white monk’s robe and with coffee always beside him, 
he worked through long nights as no human being had 
ever worked before. But of all his works he himself 
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was his own greatest character. He had made hundreds 
of people and he could also make himself. What at 
first was a manner, later became a reality. He made 
himself an aristocrat. 

Balzac was very proud of the Hanska home in Rus¬ 
sian Poland. He wrote home to say that its size could 
be compared to the Louvre. While the house of one of 
his wife’s relatives he called "the Versailles of Russia.” 
His many visits to his loved one, accomplished only 
by long and fatiguing journeys from Paris, hurt both 
his health and his work. He suffered cruelly from the 
cold. Yet the thought of marriage with a member of 
the aristocracy seemed to warm him inside. He found 
time to write to Paris ordering dinner plates painted 
with a coronet over a large initial B. This coronet on 
his plates would prove his superiority, his creditors 
would be shamed, and the guests at his table would 
behave with dignity. Literature got him only three 
votes and barred him from the Academy but the 
coronet on his plates . . . 

During the long winter months that he remained 
in Russia the servants piled great logs upon the fires 
but from the windows he could see the white frozen 
fields that stretched for leagues and leagues. All seemed 
barren and endless with only a tiny hut or hovel to 
break the white monotony. Beneath these very snows 
lay the hope of Napoleon’s Empire. He too made him¬ 
self royal. He crowned himself and marched to glory. 
But the Empire was snowed under. Here in this very 
soil between Poland and Russia, snug and warm under 
a white blanket, whiter than his monk’s robe, whiter 
than the dying hands of Chopin—^here underneath lies 
buried the noble hope of an Empire. But the dead. 
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they now are nothing. They are nothing at all. They 
have been plowed into the fields. They are nothing. In 
the spring wheat will cover the land, and in the fall 
the peasants will reap. And the living will eat the dead 
and the dead once more will live. But now they are 
nothing! Nothing at all. They are children and they 
are up to mischief. But we! Ha, ha! We are brothers! 
And the dead Army of Empire must fight another 
dead army . . . The snow is cold and white. These 
little flakes extinguished a whole army. Here Napo¬ 
leon’s Empire lies buried. Was an Empire of literature 
to be buried there too! 

He thought of the house in Paris that waited, all 
prepared for his bride. Carefully hidden and protected 
from his hungry creditors it stood back in the garden 
on the Rue Fortunee. "Created for her,” he wrote his 
mother. Paintings, engravings, vases, massively carved 
and gilded furniture, tapestries, cabinets filled with 
porcelain and knick-knacks, carvings of ivory, snuff¬ 
boxes, curios, statues in marble and bronze—all, all, 
were gathered together in the upper rooms and hall¬ 
ways for their noble mistress. This was to be their 
home together. 

Several weeks after the wedding, over bad spring 
roads, they started on the homeward journey. His 
health was miserable and it was not until almost the 
end of May that they arrived in Paris. It was late at 
night when they arrived at the door of the house; 
they rang, but there was no reply. The house was lit 
and through the windows they could see jardinieres of 
flowers prepared for their home-coming but no life 
seemed to stir. They tried the bell at the courtyard 
gate and the only response was a strange laugh that 
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seemed to come from one of the upper rooms. Again 
they rang and again the laughter replied. The doors 
were all securely locked. 

A messenger was sent to find a locksmith while the 
pair, fatigued by the long journey, sat anxiously wait¬ 
ing in their carriage. The locksmith arrived with lan¬ 
tern and keys in hand. He soon found a means of 
opening the door. 

As the door opened the laugh was again heard but, 
entering cautiously, they found nobody. Upstairs, 
however, the mystery was solved. Frangois, the serv¬ 
ant, due to the stress of the preparations and the 
moment-to-moment expectation of the master and his 
noble bride, had lost his mental balance and had sud¬ 
denly become stark mad. On the floor beside him were 
strewn fragments of vases and carved ivories that in 
his sudden awkwardness he had unconsciously upset. 
When they entered he again laughed but recognizing 
the face of his master, whom he had served so de¬ 
votedly, he became silent and sad. 

This occurred at the end of May. In the middle of 
August of the same year Balzac was dead. His love and 
the cherished ideals of his life had failed him. A poet 
spoke over the open grave into which the coffin, borne 
across Paris by his colleagues, had been lowered. 


10 

It was also during August of this year that strange 
events occurred on the Burin estate near Moscow. 
For several days some smoke was seen to rise above 
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the trees of the forest adjoining the fields. It was first 
viewed with a certain alarm as there was always the 
fear of fire. But the summer had been quite wet and 
the foliage still too green to carry the flames. 

Several times during the day Paul Burin climbed to 
the attic of the house in order to look out through the 
binoculars that he had brought home with him from 
Paris, but he could see nothing. The overseer said that 
the peasants at the east end had already brought in 
their grain to the threshing floor and he had heard 
that several had intended going hunting in the forests. 
"The smoke is no doubt from their camp,” he said. 

On the second day they again saw smoke but as it 
was always confined to one spot and never grew any 
greater in volume they decided that it was a group of 
natives, who, after many months of toil in the fields, 
had taken to a few days of sport in the forests. 

But on the third day some peasants driving through 
told the overseer that the grain in the eastern fields 
was still not all in and that nobody was hunting. This 
was at once reported to Burin. On the following day 
Burin directed the overseer to ". . . order them off. 
If they are our own peasants then they should first 
obtain permission from you or from myself. Let them 
understand this thoroughly.” 

The overseer put on his blue jacket with brass but¬ 
tons, for it carried with it an official air, and saddling 
a horse, set out with a birch switch in his hand. He 
journeyed along the road through the fields for over a 
mile before he arrived at the edge of the woods. Here 
the ground was wet and soggy and he had to ride with 
great care not to get into the swamp. He kept to the 
high path and after riding another half mile he was 
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on firm ground; he was on the wide road that cut 
through these deep and dark woods carpeted with a 
soft mossy covering made by the mold of leaves that 
for ages had lain undisturbed. Every now and then a 
rabbit or hare would dart across his trail and the horse 
would suddenly jerk his head. About two miles after 
he had passed the swampy land he came to the vicinity 
where he thought the camp located. This section of 
the woods was particularly wild. The trees were large, 
their branches intertwined and great boulders often 
split by severe frosts filled the archways between the 
tree trunks. The air was fresh and damp from the 
many natural springs that trickled from the rocks and 
ledges. He raised himself in the saddle but could see 
no trace of any camp. At length after some searching 
he saw the smoke up in the rocks about a quarter of a 
mile from the forest road. He dismounted and walked 
toward the camp. Soon he saw a small fire burning on 
a large flat rock and over this flame was a pot sus¬ 
pended from a tripod of white birch poles. He came 
closer. He called and someone answered. 

Soon he stood face to face with the intruder. The 
man was about fifty years old and had a heavy and 
round gray beard. His hair was unkempt and his old 
coat was spread on the edge of the rock where the sun 
could dry it. There were no guns or other shooting 
paraphernalia about. It was clear. The man was a 
hermit. His face was brown, his shirt was open at the 
neck and showed his black hairy chest, but his hands 
were thin and finely modeled. 

"Did you bring the tea?” asked the hermit. 

"Tea! What tea?” 
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"Have you forgotten so soon and it was only yes¬ 
terday.” 

"You are mistaken. I have never seen you before. 
Never.” 

The hermit looked at him narrowly. 

"Quite so. It was someone else, another peasant.” 

"Peasant! I am not a peasant. I am the overseer, the 
superintendent.” He buttoned up his coat. 

"You must pardon me. But the other fellow had the 
same eyes. Light blue, but his face . . . Well, from 
the distance . . . But now I see. Quite so. It’s a 
mistake.” 

"What fellow?” 

"He was here yesterday. He passed through the 
woods. He stopped. He spoke a friendly word. He 
said that he too believed and that he would bring me 
a little tea in his pocket.” 

"What did he believe?” 

"What one should believe.” 

"And what is that?” 

"The world is large and one may wander free in 
one’s belief.” 

"You mean that you believe you may wander and 
live anywhere you desire?” 

"No, not that. Not anywhere, only some places.” 

"What then?” 

"Each may believe as he likes. I believe in the for¬ 
giveness of sin.” 

"And this fellow you said also believes in . . . and 
because of this he will bring you tea. And where will 
he find you, my good man?” 

"Here. Here I will remain.” 

"You have great assurance. Why do you think he 
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will find you here? Do you know that these forests 
belong to . . . Have you permission to remain here?” 

“Yes. I have permission.” 

“Who gave you permission?” 

“Burin gave me permission.” 

“You speak the name with great familiarity.” 

“There is no need for ceremony between us.” 

“When did he give you this permission?” 

“Some time ago. I have it in writing but the papers 
are not handy at the moment. It says very clearly that 
I may hunt in these forests at any time I so desire, for 
as long as it may please me and my friends. This is 
part of our agreement.” 

“So, am I to believe this?” 

“Why not, it is the truth. Is the truth always the 
hardest to believe?” 

“But you are not hunting. Where are your guns?” 

“I have none. But I mean to hunt.” 

“With what?” 

“Perhaps the peasants will lend me a rifle. Or I may 
cut myself a bow and arrows, if only to meet the 
requirement.” 

“When did you have this consent to hunt in the 
forests?” 

“About a year ago.” 

“There I have you. A year ago the master was not 
here. He was traveling. I have you.” He pointed an 
accusing finger at the hermit. 

“No. It was there that he gave his permission.” 

“Where?” 

“In Paris, a year ago. He will not deny it.” 

“Come, we will go to him and he will confirm what 
you say.” 
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“No. I do not need to go to him.” 

“Are you afraid?” 

“No. I do not fear him, but it is unnecessary to see 
his sour face.” 

“Then I must ask you to take your things and leave 
at once. I have been patient and I have listened to 
what you have had to say. And now I will tell you 
that you must clear out. At least if you had been 
decent about it or courteous, if you had shown but a 
grain of respect, you might have remained here under 
certain conditions and ... I have myself, as super¬ 
intendent of the estate, authority to allow hunting in 
the forests, but you throw a tissue of lies over my head 
and ask me to believe it. No. You are not the kind of 
a person that one may allow here.” 

“Speak plainly, good sir. Say that the wild beasts of 
the forest are too good for me or the trees will run 
away if they see me naked. Speak plainly.” 

“I will speak as I like. If you do not understand my 
words you will understand me when I take a stick to 
you and drive you off.” 

“That is just what you should ask your master to 
do. Let him come here himself and drive me off. Tell 
him to bring a stick—a stout one—because his brother 
the Count is hunting in his woods.” 

“You are certainly a slippery one. The Count . . . 
Wherever you have your information from I hardly 
know. The Count lives in Paris, he is a gentleman in 
high circles and . . .” 

“Now, don’t you bother yourself with what he is 
or what he is not. All you have to do is to tell your 
master that the Count has come to hunt in the forests. 
Let him come himself and order me off.” 
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The superintendent lifted his cap on one side in 
order to scratch his perplexed head. “All right,” he 
said finally. "We will see. I will come back tomorrow 
and have this matter settled. And I can only warn you. 
It will go bad with you. Very bad. You will see.” 


11 

The next morning three peasants came to the 
hermit in the woods. One brought a little tea, the 
second brought him a little sugar wrapped in a screw 
of paper, and the third an old saucepan. They took off 
their hats, bowed politely and laid their offerings on 
the large flat rock. 

“You are a holy man, that we know for certain,” 
said the first. 

“You do not kill animals,” said the other. 

While the third merely bowed his head and said: 
“Peace be with you.” 

“We all of us believe,” added the first. It was he 
who had run across the hermit two days before. 

“The three of us believe,” said the second. “There is 
forgiveness of sin.” 

“Yes,” said the hermit. “One falls into the abyss but 
one must climb out also. Nature itself grows a vine 
in the soul of man so that he may have something to 
take hold of to climb out and have a clearer vision.” 

“The Lord gives the strength,” added the third. 

“Have you already seen a vision?” asked the first. 

“I do not know. Sometimes I think I have and then 
again . . . The sun is warm, the forests cool, here the 
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light is bright and here it is dark. I look up into the 
sky and it is all so vast, so free, and then I feel so free 
myself—^such a clean and light feeling it is, a sort of 
ecstasy. And the trees of the forest arch over one like 
long endless naves in a cathedral. You hardly feel 
yourself breathing at all and sometimes you do not 
know if your eyes are looking out, for in one glance 
they pierce everything and in reality they see nothing. 
It is an ecstasy. But there is no delusion about it for 
one can do it again and again.” 

"Is it something real that comes before you?” asked 
one. 

"It is like flashes from forgotten dreams. It is some¬ 
thing that once was, but you see it as now or as some¬ 
thing that is yet to be.” 

"And will you make the pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land?” 

"Not now. No, not now. First I want to find peace. 
I want my body to lie in the earth and ashes of the 
earth that come from man eternal and the moisture 
that dampens it from heaven itself. I want to plaster 
fresh leaves and ferns to the flesh of my body that they 
may draw out through the very pores those evil juices 
that once coursed freely through my veins and now 
lie stagnant.” 

"So great has been thy sin?” 

"Great and small, but it was only of the flesh, not 
the spirit.” 

"So great thy suffering?” 

"Yes, great and not great. Often I thought I should 
like to go to prison, so that I might suffer and be 
tortured, for through suffering and torture one learns 
and becomes wise, and being wise is like being clean 
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inside. And when you are clean inside, you are light 
as the air and then you know that all is forgiven.” 

"We believe—the three of us believe that sin is 
forgiven.” 

"But the strange thing is that the lighter and more 
airy one becomes the greater seems one’s power. One 
can almost feel oneself moving across the sky brush¬ 
ing over the tops of trees with a terrific force, but try 
as hard as you may there is no altering of the course. 
The direction is set. I know this must be so.” 

"And can one be wise if one is stupid?” 

"Man is only stupid in his head. People learn 
through the heart and not through the brain. If only 
we were not so ashamed of the blackness of our hearts 
we could open them more freely. A blind man cannot 
understand the glory of colors and so the brain with 
all its clever reasoning cannot see what is truly divine. 
The intellect can only deal with what is known, it 
cannot see the hidden. And understanding is only an¬ 
other sort of blindness.” 

"And through suffering one may be free?” 

"A soul may be stifled by not being allowed to suffer 
enough.” 

"If only one could suffer enough,” said the one who 
brought the tea. 

“Then one becomes truly free. Truly free. Like the 
astronomer who builds beautiful arched bridges from 
one star to another and then after he walks across they 
crumble to dust behind him.” 

"Yes, we believe. And we believe that you are truly 
holy,” said the first peasant. The other two nodded 
and repeated: "Yes, we believe.” 

"No. I am not that.” 
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“We brought you some tea and also a little sugar 
and a little pan.” 

“Your goodness will find a reward.” 

“We will come to you again. And if you want to 
see the great cross we will show it to you. It lies buried 
but we can lead you to it and show it to you.” 

“But how, if it is buried, can you see it?” 

“It is buried but still it can be seen. It must have 
fallen from heaven itself. But it is in a secret place and 
only a few of us know where it is. Even the priests in 
the church do not know. We never told them, we 
never told anybody. It is a holy thing and the others 
would only laugh at it.” 

“But why do you not dig it out?” 

“It is big . . . big as a house. You could not believe 
it, if you did not see it with your own eyes.” 

“Is it far from here?” 

“Not far. Only at the edge of the forest but it is in 
a place where man never goes. It is deep in the swamp; 
the big swamp by the fields.” 

Then another of the peasants spoke and said: “It is 
truly great. The arms are as big around as a tree. It is 
green and has gold marks.” 

The hermit left his rocks and went with the peas¬ 
ants to see the great cross sunk in the swamp. They 
waded through thick mud and climbed between the 
reedy clumps until finally they arrived at the place. 
There, under the water and mud, was one corner of 
the cross. In another place, quite a distance away, 
they saw more of it, and in a third spot they could see 
quite a good deal. They scraped off the filth and slime 
with sticks and cleaned a small section to examine it 
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more carefully. The water was only a foot deep but 
stirring it up made it black and they waited for the 
sediment to settle before they could look through. It 
was just as they had described it, a coppery green with 
gold marks in it. 

The hermit said that it should be raised and set up 
along the road in the forest. "How many men would 
it take?” 

One thought it would require twenty and another 
said it would take at least thirty. 

"Would it be a right thing to do?” asked the third. 

"Of course. And it should be done without delay.” 

"If we felt certain that it would be right we could 
get together the men.” 

"On the road in the forest it could stand,” said the 
hermit. "But buried in the mud it can do good to 
nobody.” 

The simple peasants spoke among themselves and 
finally one of them said: “We believe you are holy and 
would not lead us wrong.” 

"We will bring the men,” added the second. "To¬ 
morrow we will bring them with planks and ropes. 
Tomorrow when they are through with the work in 
the fields. Be here before sundown; ourselves, we will 
do nothing unless you are present.” 

They walked through the swamp and when they 
reached the forest road they asked the hermit to give 
them his blessing. This he did and in silence they 
departed. 
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The overseer in the meantime had told his master 
that a hermit had come to camp in the woods. "When 
I threatened to put him out he told me that he had 
permission from you and also that he was the Count 
Burin.” 

Paul Burin’s face twisted itself into an ugly knot 
but his lips quickly denied it: "No, it can’t be. I left 
him in Paris not so long ago. No, of course not. The 
softness of debauchery does not go with the hardships 
of the hermit. But if he does no harm you may allow 
him to remain.” 

Several times during the following day he looked 
across the fields to the spot in the woods where he had 
previously seen smoke. At about noon a little smoke 
was visible and he frowned so hard that his bushy 
brows almost touched his cheeks. To himself he said: 
"If he is a bad hermit the peasants will soon find it out 
and drive him off. If he is good they will worship him 
as a king. If they drive him off he will probably do 
mischief and set fire to something. If they worship 
him as a king they will forget to cut the grain or 
whatever else they are required to do. . . . This is a 
case requiring great tact.” 

Late in the afternoon, the report came that forty 
or more peasants with ropes, planks and a team of 
horses had collected at the edge of the swamp and that 
the hermit was delivering a sermon. The superintend¬ 
ent quickly hitched a small rig and, together with his 
master, rode through the fields to the edge of the 
swamp. 
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The cross had been already raised, and the slime and 
mud were still dripping from its sides. It rested on the 
shoulders of the men who were sunk almost waist deep 
in the mud. It was impossible for them to walk with 
this burden but they devised a means of laying planks 
crisscross in the swamp and while some held the bur¬ 
den others climbed up and stood on the boards which 
now sunk only an inch or two into the mud. Those 
standing on the boards took hold of the burden. 
Others climbed up on the boards, and soon the giant 
cross was raised to the shoulders and all were secure 
on planks. More boards were laid ahead of them and 
as they moved on slowly the planks in the rear were 
brought forward to be used again. In this manner the 
enormous cross, green from the corroding of copper 
and still showing patches of the gold leaf that once 
covered it completely, moved slowly through the 
swamp. The hermit helped dig out the planks and 
bring them forward. A team of horses was hitched to 
a tree a quarter of a mile away at the edge of the 
swamp and it was in this direction that they were 
moving slowly. 

By the time they reached the log sledge attached 
to the team the sun had already sunk in the heavens 
and twilight was upon them. It was only possible for 
them to move the cross to the edge of the forest road 
that day. 

As they reached the forest road they saw the super¬ 
intendent and his master waiting for them. 

"What is going on here?” asked the overseer. 

"We dug it out. It is a holy thing,” spoke one of the 
leaders. 

"How did it get there?” asked Burin. 
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*Tt has been, there a long time. The Lord only 
knows how long. Some of us knew it secretly for some 
years.” 

"Secretly!” cried the superintendent. 

"Yes, secretly.” 

"Why was nobody informed?” 

"It is holy. Perhaps it fell from the sky and was a 
warning. We did not know.” 

"Nonsense,” said the overseer. "It is part of Napo¬ 
leon’s relics. The cannon at the gate were also dug out 
of this swamp.” 

While this conversation was going on, Burin looked 
stealthily at the face of the hermit. It was true. It was 
the Count. He said to himself: 'All that money! All 
that money in so short a time. It is terrible. And now 
why should he come here? Nothing here belongs to 
him. Nothing.’ 

He got down from the rig and approached the 
peasants. "Where are you taking it?” 

"We will set it up along the road in the forests.” 

“Who told you to do that?” 

“The hermit. He said it was right.” 

"What right has the hermit to order you . . .” 

“He did not order. He only said it would be right.” 

“How can he tell what to do with something found 
on my lands?” 

“It is a holy thing.” 

"And you think he is a holy man?” 

"We believe that sin is forgiven. And he says so 
too.” 

“I tell you he is no more holy than you are. He is 
nothing but a beggar. Let him face me and say that 
he is holy.” 
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The Count came forward. His rags were dripping 
with mud. He faced his brother proudly. His appear¬ 
ance seemed to make no difference to him, neither 
shame nor remorse was in his face. The pride was a 
pride of indifference. 

Burin eyed the Count from head to foot in an 
arrogant manner. "You say you are a holy man!” 

The Count shook his head. 

"You dare face me and say you are holy!” 

"No. I made no such claims.” 

"Then what are you doing in the forests?” 

"It harms nobody.” 

"But they are mine.” 

"I have your permission.” 

"When did I give you permission?” 

"Last year when we signed the papers.” 

"What papers?” 

The Count smiled: "You pretend, Paul, that you do 
not recognize me, but I saw you look at me before 
and screw up your sour face . . .” 

"Stop!” he cried. "I cannot allow any man to abuse 
me in the presence of ... I demand to know who 
you arc and what you are doing here.” He spoke very 
loud so that all the peasants now gathered about in a 
circle could hear. 

"I am here because you gave me permission to be 
here. The papers were signed in Paris and at the last 
moment I requested that a clause be inserted allowing 
me to hunt in the forests at any time and for as long 
a time as it would please me and my friends. This is 
the wording that the advocate used in the paragraph. 
You signed the paper.” 

"What advocate?” 
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"I do not remember his name. He was hired by you 
to make up the document when I sold you the house 
and lands.” 

“You sold me the lands? And the house? What else 
did you sell me?” He looked down at the dripping 
clothes of the Count. 

“I sold you the title for your son. . . . But not 
until I am dead. You hold the will in which he is ap¬ 
pointed heir.” 

“So. That is your game. You have come here pre¬ 
tending to be my brother, Count Burin, and you have 
camped in the forest in order to influence the peasants 
against me. Confess! Is that the game?” 

The Count was silent. He could find no ready an¬ 
swer to give. 

“Is that the game? And you say that you have my 
permission to hunt but you have no guns, the overseer 
says so, and now you are under delusions of grandeur. 
You claim that you are the Count and have sold me 
the lands and what not. Are these the holy visions that 
you see? Is this a trick to get money out of me?” 

“No, no. I want nothing that is yours. Nothing.” 

“Then why are you here?” 

“I am here because . . . I am hunting!” 

“Without even a pop-gun?” 

“I am hunting for souls. The advocate was very 
strict in his wording; he included everything and pro¬ 
vided for the most impossible eventualities but he did 
not say wolves or tigers or bears or rabbits. He did 
not say birds or insects; he said only hunting and I 
am hunting for souls. Wild souls!” 

The peasants nodded their approval to this answer. 
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“Where is this paper that you say I signed? Let us 
see it.” 

“I do not have it with me. It is in a trunk some¬ 
where.” 

Burin turned to the peasants. “You see. Now he says 
he has not got it.” 

“Do you deny it?” 

“Yes. Supposing I do?” 

“Then I will say to you that I am here for another 
purpose. Not hunting. I am here to get something 
that belongs to me.” 

“There is nothing here that belongs to you.” 

“Come, my brother, let me whisper it in your ear. 
I sold you the house and the fields and the title but I 
did not sell you . . . Come closer, I will tell you in 
your ear. [He whispered] The coronet. That was not 
included. It is mine.” 

“It goes with the title. It is understood.” Then sud¬ 
denly he caught himself and, turning to the peasants, 
he cried: "This man is an impostor. He is a common 
beggar. He is not the Count, my brother. The Count 
is not a beggar, and my own brother I would recog¬ 
nize instantly. He has acquired some odd bits of infor¬ 
mation and he is here for a purpose.” 

"You know the purpose now!” 

“Extortion!” he cried. “He is here to set you against 
me if I do not pay him money to go away. Deny it if 
you dare.” He shook his fist at him. "Deny it! He is 
an out and out impostor! Be off or I will be forced to 
send for the police. We want no trouble. Be off!” 

"I will go when you give me what belongs to me.” 

Burin got back into the carriage and from the seat 
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he shook his fist again and cried: "Be off. You will not 
get a penny out of me. Impostor!” 

He rode away. When his rig had gone a short dis¬ 
tance he looked about. The peasants were standing in 
a group and farther up the road he saw the hermit 
walking alone with his back bent and his head down. 
He was going back to his rocks. Between them lay the 
giant cross. 


13 

The next morning, quite early, Madame Burin and 
the overseer drove out across the meadows and 
through the woods. The overseer held the reins and 
waited at the road while she climbed down and walked 
in among the rocks, looking for the hermit. 

When she saw him she stood still. "Alex,” she said 
softly. "Is it you?” 

"Yes.” 

She held out her hand for him to kiss. He climbed 
down from the ledge. 

"It is really you. Your voice is the same. I would 
know it anywhere. How stupid of Paul. Your own 
brother should not know you. Oh, Alex, why have 
you done this?” 

"I don’t know.” 

"You should have written to us, or come straight to 
us.” 

"I couldn’t.” 

"We are after all your closest . . . And the chil¬ 
dren and everything.” 

"I know.” 
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"You will come back with me. You will live in the 
house as long as it pleases you. It is lucky I came here 
this morning to see with my own eyes. . . . How 
stupid of Paul! His only brother and . . .” 

"I am happy here.” 

"Nonsense. I could never allow it. In the wilderness 
like a wild animal . . . My husband’s only brother. 
No, I will take you back.” 

"I cannot face him.” 

"He bears you no ill will. You must not hold it 
against him. He could not believe . . . Your condi¬ 
tion . . . He only failed to recognize you.” 

"He would be ashamed. My presence would only 
embarrass him.” 

"Nonsense. He should be embarrassed, it would do 
him good. Truly it would. Together we could jest 
about it. Really it would serve him right.” 

"I do not care to stay with him.” 

"But with me you should not mind?” 

"I hold nothing against you.” 

"Then it is settled. You will come because Paul 
must go to Moscow. He is leaving this morning. He 
should have gone last week but the wheat was still 
. . . He will be away for three weeks and you and I 
and the children will make merry in his absence. It 
is settled.” 

"But I am happy here.” 

"You will be better looked after with us. No, I 
could not have you alone in the forests, I should worry 
myself sick. Truly I would. In the dead of the night 
I would wake up and think of you here alone and 
perhaps in need, without shelter, without . . 

"No harm has come to me yet.” 
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"Oh, Alex. It is not possible, the very thought of it 
makes me faint. It is settled. If you do not care to see 
Paul then you can wait till noon and I will come for 
you. Wait at the edge of the forest where the big cross 
lies and as soon as he goes I will drive over alone and 
together we will drive back. The children are now 
home from school and the four of us will have happy 
times. They really have never had a proper chance to 
know you. Now do not say another word. At noon 
by the cross.” 

She'held out her hand for him to kiss and when he 
had done so she raised her skirts and tripped lightly 
across the dew-laden grass to the edge of the road 
where the superintendent was waiting with the little 
carriage. 

At noon she arrived at the appointed place driving 
a small racing buckboard, her husband having taken 
the other rig to drive to the station. One of the stable 
boys sat on the rear axle. 

The Count came forward and took his place beside 
her. He held a bundle on his knees. In the meantime 
the boy had taken hold of the bridle and was turning 
the light vehicle around. 

Both were embarrassed. 

"And the great cross,” she said for want of any¬ 
thing better. "The great cross, my dear Alex, where 
were you intending to place it?” 

"I hardly know.” 

"Don’t you think, Alex, it would be most suitable 
if it stood at the spot where the road from the fields 
joins the forest road? Then one could see it from all 
over the fields and from the house also and it would 
rise up against the forest. Also the road could be 
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widened at the place so that it would stand in a sort 
of a circle and one would require to drive around it to 
pass either into the woods or if one came the other 
way into the fields. I will show you where I mean 
when we get to the place.” 

They drove on. 

To himself he kept saying: ‘She has dressed up. 
She talks a good deal. She has done her hair differently 
since this morning. She is anxious to make herself 
agreeable and charming. I wonder if he really had to 
go to Moscow or if it is only a plan, a pretense. Per¬ 
haps she sent him away. She knows that I hate the 
very sight of him and that he was always jealous. It 
would take very little to bring us to blows—^very 
little. That is why she sent him off. It is a plan. There 
is something behind it. She is only part of him and 
they are both of one piece. Why must man always 
suspect his own brother? She looks upon me with a 
mother’s eye. How large her breasts have become. 
That is one of the penalties for having three children. 
Strange, for after all these years they might at least 
have gone down a bit but really they seem larger than 
ever. Otherwise she has kept herself from overflowing. 
That is one of the lessons that culture teaches women. 
They must fight nature. How hard! She drives very 
well and she does not pull in her lips when she tightens 
on the reins as most women do. It’s a bad habit; one 
can always tell a horsewoman by her drawn lips . . . 
Yes, she must have sent him away for a purpose. There 
is a definite plan behind it all. That is why she is so 
agreeable.’ 

“Here!” she said. "Here is the spot. The road Could 
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be made a bit wider and a stone base built. "What do 
you think, Alex?” 

"I think it is a good spot.” 

"But now really you must say what you think. It 
will be as you decide because . . . Because if it were 
not for you the cross would probably still have re¬ 
mained in the swamp. How horrible to think of it.” 

"Why is it horrible?” 

"Here on our very place quite near to the fields 
where God gives us our bread every season, near the 
£elds of grain that are ripened to fullness by the grace 
of the Lord, here in a swamp lay buried under mud 
and slime for years and years a holy symbol. Think of 
it, Alex, and. we passed it by almost every week with¬ 
out knowing. . . . And you come here only once and 
immediately you set to work to rescue and recover 
that which should stand for the glory of the Lord. 
That is why you must say where it shall be put.” 

"I think where the roads join is good. Where you 
said, between the fields and forests. The forests were 
Paul’s and the fields were once mine; it is fitting that 
something should stand between us.” 

They rode on. Every now and again the Count said 
to himself: 'This is all foolishness. I should never have 
come.’ Then he looked down at his rag-bound feet 
and the bundle on his knees and added: 'Well, there 
is nothing to lose anyway.’ 

This is how it seemed to him at the time: later on 
he knew differently. 
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When they arrived he was shown to a large, sunny 
and comfortable room. The decorations were accord¬ 
ing to the conventional taste of the time though rather 
more ornate than usual. The curtains in the window 
were of lace and the covers over the tables also of lace 
made from natural linen thread probably in a Russian 
nunnery though the style was in imitation of what 
was called English point. There were also lace covers 
on the mantel and over the backs and arms of the 
chairs. 

The general effect was quite feminine and the ex¬ 
hermit in his brown stained rags looked awkward 
standing in the center of the room. 

They brought him fresh linen and clothes. The but¬ 
ler trimmed the hair from his head and beard and 
after many basins of water and two shampoos he 
emerged a new man. It was almost time for supper 
when he was ready to leave his room, but before doing 
so he undid his bundle and from the coat pocket he 
drew a carefully wrapped package. This he trans¬ 
ferred to the tight jacket he was now wearing. 

"Now there you are at last,” she said, as he de¬ 
scended the stair. "This is better. Confess yourself, 
isn’t it better?” 

"Yes. It is better and it is worse.” 

"We will send for the tailor and he will make you 
some clothes at once. And you must get boots also. 
• . . Of course the jacket is small but it is better 
than . . 
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“Yes, in a way It is better, but in another way— 
quite another way it is worse.” 

“You mean, Alex, you would rather have remained 
in the woods like a wild animal. How could you? You 
were never made for that kind of a life. Sit down here 
and confess to me.” She indicated to the place beside 
her on the settee. “You are really a bad person. Now 
tell me honestly. How could you remain exposed to 
all kind of weather—and at night? Really I shudder 
to think of it.” 

“Well, here I am. You see no harm has come to me.” 

“But even if no harm came to you . . . Really you 
could have caught a deathly cold or some other 
sickness.” 

“I did not think of that at all. The terrors of nature 
are so trifling compared to the horrors of mankind 
that I gave it no room in my mind at all.” 

“What are the horrors of mankind?” 

“Well, anything. Anything at all is a horror of 
mankind. Nature has its cold and its heat, hunger and 
thirst, it has wild beasts in the forests and reptiles 
that hide in the grass, but really they all harm man 
very little. But the horrors of mankind are something 
different. They are the proud inventions that man 
makes in order to terrorize himself. Ingenious ma¬ 
chines to kill men in uniform and other kinds of 
machines to kill men in prison. Wonderful locks and 
traps for man and beast alike. Spies, overbearing offi¬ 
cials, unnatural regulations, cruel and revengeful pen¬ 
alties. All invented by man so that his brothers may 
be tortured. There are some men who are jealous of 
their brothers even when they have nothing. Yes, all 
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the terrors of nature combined are little compared to 
the horrors of mankind.” 

“And is sin also a weakness of man?” 

“Yes, it is more than a weakness. It is a kind of 
joyous suffering. Through sin one may forget the past 
and invent a future. At least so it seems, but in reality 
it is different.” 

“And that is why you wanted to become a hermit 
—a holy man?” 

“I had no delusions about becoming a holy man. 
That was very far from my thoughts. A holy man is 
one who is able to inspire goodness in others. That I 
could not hope for. But I did feel ... In fact it was 
partly necessity. One should attribute no virtue to 
circumstance. Let us say rather that I was led into the 
wilderness by ... by anything you like. Let it be 
resignation to a faith or want of means or poor hands 
for work, or stupid brains for money schemes—any¬ 
thing you like, or a combination of all.” 

“And tell me, Alex . . . Tell me frankly. You said 
before you were happy in the forests. You were happy 
alone because you felt that loneliness and suffering 
were good for the soul. Tell me frankly, were you 
really happy and did the life agree with you?” 

“No, it did not. I must confess. In my mind I rea¬ 
soned it out but my body was not accustomed to such 
deprivation, to such hardship. I have often seen 
drunken peasants sleeping peacefully on the bare 
ground, perhaps half in water or sometimes in snow, 
but myself, I found no rest in such repose. Even when 
I made a bed of dried leaves or straw, I found it hard 
to sleep on it. My mind was willing even unto death 
but the habits of a lifetime could not very easily be 
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put aside. It was great torture but I liked the freedom 
of it and the absence of social responsibility. There is 
real aristocracy in it. It was like the wild beast in the 
woods. He need regard nobody, except perhaps the 
hunter. So you see it has its advantages.” 

"And freedom led you there?” 

"Yes.” 

"And you, my dear Alex . . . Who, in all of Paris 
—all of Europe, in fact—was more free than you?” 

"Yes. But that is different. To be free from re¬ 
sponsibility, from cares is one thing and to be free 
from desire is another. When I had money I was free 
from earthly cares but not from desires.” 

"And are all desires bad?” 

"No, I cannot say that. Some are and some are not. 
Really I do not know what I am saying. It is all so 
complicated, I wish I could reason it out.” 

"And could reason give one a proper answer?” 

"No. You are right. Reason is nothing but a slut— 
pardon the expression—but it is so. You remember 
reading about the French Revolution and how they 
made a Goddess of Reason and set her up in real flesh 
and blood in the cathedral, in Notre Dame itself, as 
though she were an idol, a living idol, in flesh and 
blood and dressed in the colors pf the new faith. But 
she herself, what was she? Some scrubwoman’s child 
perhaps, or other miserable winge of humanity.” 

“Would you have expected the revolutionists to 
make an idol of one of the ladies of the court?” 

"No. In itself it is reasonable but there is something 
about it that is unreasonable. You see reason is a qual¬ 
ity of the mind but this woman was ignorant. That is 
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why it was wrong. She ruled from her holy throne 
by right of reason, but herself she had none.” 

“Perhaps that is why she only lasted for several days 
—or was it several weeks?—and in the end all was 
chaos again.” 

"Yes, chaos is a sort of organic social disorder. Rea¬ 
son cannot give faith and faith alone can bring order 
out of chaos. It is all very complicated. I wish I knew 
what was at the bottom of it all.” 

“And that is why you imagined that if you came to 
the woods you would find a solution. You did not 
think, Alex, that our poor peasants would set you up 
among the rocks as they did the Goddess of Reason, 
you did not think they would crown you with laurel 
and proclaim you the prophet of the Burin forests!” 

“No. Of course not. Such an idea was far . . . No, 
I swear it. One must have more vanity than I have 
and more brazen arrogance. Really how could you? I 
have never pretended in my life. Yes, I have done 
shameful things but my most serious offense was that 
I did it openly. I have never pretended nor did I ever 
think of playing the role of a holy man. It is not true. 
No, I swear it.” 

She realized now that she had stretched the point 
too far and was ready to retract and smooth over a 
thorny bit so that she could, perhaps in a quiet and 
more subtle way, find out the weak spots and know 
how to act. 

“Of course not, Alex,” she said. “You need not 
defend yourself to me. If only the rest of the world 
were half as frank and honest as you, we could all 
get on better together. Your frankness, you know, is 
most disarming. It places us all at a disadvantage. And 
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we conclude harsh things only in self-defense. You 
understand. The world is so complicated—^you said so 
yourself—and so large, naturally I do wonder why 
you chose our forests. But I am happy you did, for 
now we will look after you. Your mind is over¬ 
wrought, it is fatigued by the constant physical dis¬ 
comfort you have endured and you should rest. We 
will look after you.” 

"True, the world is large, and of all the forests I 
am found here. But this I can explain very simply. I 
was close by or rather not far. I had come across 
Poland in the spring merely to tell a man, who is a 
cultured gentleman from Paris, a writer but you 
would not know his name even if I mentioned it . . . 
I came merely to tell him something about—it makes 
no difference . . . But I had given him my word and 
. . . Well, anyway I did not find him and there I 
was in Poland and not having any means I could not 
return so I wandered a bit first here and then there. 
One night an old woman took me in, a toothless old 
creature, though kindly, she lived by a marsh and 
made baskets of the reeds. Another time I slept in a 
stable, it rained hard for two whole days, and I lay 
in the straw above the horses. Then again an old monk 
who lived in a hut by the road took me in. By special 
permission he lived here away from his hermitage. 
With him I remained several weeks and he spoke to 
me and tried to clear up puzzling things in my mind. 
Well, after I left his hut I decided that it was not 
honorable to take shelter and depend upon the gra¬ 
ciousness of those who took one for a beggar. I decided 
it and went into the fields and woods. Then I remem¬ 
bered that last year in Paris, when I felt that I was 
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selling everything and nothing would remain mine, I 
asked Paul in the presence of the advocate and notary 
to put a line into the papers that would give me the 
right to hunt in the forests if I so chose. The clause 
was inserted and I have the legal right to come into 
the forests. Here I thought I would be safe and free.” 

"And this monk, it was he who gave you the idea?” 

"No. We never spoke about that directly; we only 
spoke about beauty. We spoke only about higher mat¬ 
ters, about the beautiful and sublime. We did not 
speak about the dishonor of begging—but only in¬ 
directly, quite indirectly. No. I am wrong. It was 
mentioned once but I did not think of it. I only recall 
it now.” 

"I see. Then the monk did not tell you to come into 
the forests and gather the stupid peasants about you 
and crown yourself first with laurel and then . . . 
You told the monk about the coronet!” 

"Never. I never mentioned it.” 

"But Paul said that you asked him for it. The 
hermit in the woods asks for the Burin coronet! What 
would you do with it? You could sit up in the rocks 
and place it on your matted head and the sun would 
cast its oblique rays upon it. And the superstitious 
peasants seeing this would . . .” 

"No, no, no! It was never in my mind. Really I 
should never have come here. You attribute to me 
the evil of a hind. My sins were never anything mon¬ 
strous like this . . . Only human ones and not the 
distorted, perverse . . . No, I swear it! ... It was 
a mistake to come here.” 

"I relate only what Paul told me.” 

"Yes. It is true I asked for the coronet because . . . 
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because my brother wanted to put me off in a shame- 
ftil way. Because I wanted him to know that an agree¬ 
ment is a little flexible. I was not hunting in the forests 
but I harmed nothing until . . . until we dug out 
the cross. This symbol of brotherly love was too much. 
But I harmed nothing by remaining in the rocks. It 
was not in our agreement, that is true, but the point 
could be stretched. Well, when he said no, then I 
asked for the coronet. This also was not in the agree¬ 
ment. It is mine by right and while I sold the house 
and furnishings and fields I did not, strictly speaking, 
sell it, although I should never have brought it up if 
... It is a useless thing and never did I dream of 
wearing it in the forest. This idea is too fanciful for 
my mind.” 

“Then what did you want it for?” 

"As I said, I only wanted it so that he would know 
that the agreement must be flexible on both sides or 
strict on both sides.” 

“What did you want to do with it?” 

“Probably sell it.” 

She heaved a sigh of relief. If it could be sold, it 
could also be bought. She spoke now with greater 
freedom. 

“You see how impossible it is for you two brothers 
to get along. The slightest little thing and a great 
misunderstanding at once arises. It is good he has been 
required to go to Moscow. You and I, Alex, are dif¬ 
ferent; we can understand each other because we are 
not suspicious and are fond of ... You are fond of 
me still?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, and you never said how I looked or any- 
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thing. Do I look well? Have I aged since last year? 
You yourself, I must confess, are different. Here you 
have your opening.” 

"I feel different but you are quite the same. A good 
wife, a good mother, kind to children and animals, 
strict with the servants . . . quite the same. You will 
never change, and why should you? Your life is but¬ 
tered on both sides.” 

"One must try, my dear Alex. One must live for 
one’s children. Wait until you see them. Pictures of 
health; they are all so tall, you will hardly recognize 
them. The girls already have their admirers. Think of 
it.” She smiled. "Well, it is natural. And the eldest has 
quite a case on with a young baron, but he is only out 
of the academy last year. And our son, your nephew 
and heir . . . you will be proud of him. You will say 
nothing about the ... It should really go with the 
title. Wait, they will all assemble for supper. It is so 
fortunate to have you here at last. Now you will get 
to know your nieces and your nephew and they too 
will learn what their uncle is like. He is not such a bad 
sort after all. Is he?” 

She gave him her hand to kiss, and felt she had 
maneuvered a delicate situation very well. 


15 

The Count ate very little for supper. The change 
from the life in the forest was too sudden. His eyes 
could not look at the brightly lit lamps. He also knew 
that it would not be good for him to eat a great deal 
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after these many weeks of privation. There was an¬ 
other thing that added to his discomfort and that was 
a strange feeling he had regarding the children. They 
were eying him with quick suspicious glances. These 
young minds had no doubt heard their parents speak 
of the Count. To himself he said: ‘The devil take 
them all. I owe them nothing. It was a mistake to 
come here. They are stupid and mediocre. The chil¬ 
dren are overfed and spoilt. The devil take them all.’ 

While they were having coffee in the drawing room 
Madame Burin said: “What is that in your coat 
pocket, Alex? I noticed it before. Show us what you 
have.” 

He unwrapped the package. 

“It’s a fan, mother! A fan!” said one of the girls. 

“A fan? Truly you are a character, Alex. He carries 
a fan in his pocket.” 

“Yes, it is only a fan, but that is enough.” He 
opened it. 

“Oh, it is really beautiful. How exquisite! Well, 
that is the most gorgeous thing I have ever . . .” 

“Painted by Watteau,” added the Count. 

“And you carry it about like that. In the woods and 
everywhere.” 

“How then should I carry it?” 

“But really, if it got wet it would have been 
ruined.” 

"I took care of it. It is all I have left.” 

She held it in her hand, and, the children came 
around her to look at it. 

“It is probably very valuable,” she said. 

“Yes, I thought I would sell it to the writer in 
Poland, but since then I have changed my mind.” 
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"But what good is the fan to you, Alex?” 

"I can look at it.” 

"But your necessity is too great for that.” 

"I can still enjoy its beauty.” 

"Really, Alex, you are eccentric. You are an orig¬ 
inal character.” 

The children nodded their heads and looked at each 
other. They agreed with her. 

"And you say it was painted by a well-known 
artist?” 

"Yes. "Watteau. He was a master.” 

"Is he well known?” 

"Yes.” 

"Does he charge a great deal for one of his fans?” 

"He is dead. He died some time ago—a full hundred 
years ago—^but they still relate stories about him in 
France. He also did larger works—canvases showing 
shepherds and shepherdesses in their loose flowing 
gowns. Some also were rustic scenes, as this fan sug¬ 
gests, but painted quite large and strong.” 

"You see, children, your uncle will teach you about 
art while he stays with us. I always told you he knew 
a great deal about the exquisite things of life,” 

The children looked at each other with a knowing 
glance. 

"No, I do not know very much about art, but it is 
nice to have at least one beautiful thing near one. I 
will tell you about the old monk I stayed with for 
several weeks, in his hut by the roadside. He under¬ 
stood the deep core of art. We spoke about these 
higher things. You might visit him some day and buy 
from him one or two of his things.” 

"Does he make things to sell?” 
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"Yes. He paints icons, but with an original talent. 
He also makes small boxes and decorates them with 
pictures from the lives of the saints and other holy 
scenes. He has special permission to live in the hut by 
the road because the hermitage is high up on the 
mountain and far off the beaten track. The money 
that he receives for his work he gives to the hermitage, 
keeping only what he absolutely needs for himself and 
his colors. Some of these colors he even makes himself 
and all his brushes he makes, some are so fine that they 
look made of one hair only. I was wandering and I 
did not know what kind of a hut this was. Outside it 
resembled any other simple woodshed, but inside it 
was more holy than the most sacred church. . . . 
And you know that is really the essence of art itself. 
Outside it is nothing but inside—there the great secret 
thing shines with glory. . . . Now I must tell you 
more about this monk. When I came to the house I 
thought that some simple peasant lived there but as 
I stood before the door and saw him inside I knew 
that I had made a mistake. He saw me hesitate and 
said: 'Come in, my friend.’ When I entered the hut 
and saw all the beautiful pictures about and every¬ 
thing as clean as an altar to God I stood in amazement. 
'Put down your bundle and rest,’ he said. But I shook 
my head. I must tell you that it rained and I had 
slept in a stable and was covered with the mud of 
long roads. ‘I will only dirty your place,’ I said. 'When 
^ou are rested you will help me clean it.’ He took the 
bundle from my hand and put it into the corner. He 
led me to the cot and here I stretched out and in a 
moment I was fast asleep. How long I slept I would 
lot know but when I awoke it was already night. The 
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door of the hut was closed and the whole place smelt 
of boiled cabbage soup. The monk sat at the table 
with a candle before him and he was grinding his 
color on a slab of slate. Every few minutes he added 
another drop of oil to the paste that he was mixing. 
He did not see that I was awake and kept on working. 
When he finally heard me stir, he put aside his things 
and taking two large bowls from the shelf filled them 
with hot soup. 'Here,’ he said. 'We will eat together; 
it is more friendly thus.’ It must have been quite late 
at night and he had waited all this time for me to 
awake.” 

"He was a good soul,” said Madame Burin. 

"After eating what he placed before me I told him 
that I was not a beggar but that I was even worse 
than a beggar for every beggar has a few pennies to 
pay for his lodging while I had nothing; therefore he 
should put me out at once. But this he refused to do. 
He asked me where I had come from and the cause of 
my condition. I told him all in a few words. I could 
feel that the monk was truly holy and there was no 
need to hide anything, for people who are holy have 
great understanding and do not jeer at our weaknesses. 
I told him that I had squandered three fortunes and 
that the last went so quickly it was truly shameful. 
He was silent until I was finished, then he said: 'It is 
good to know that one has reached the bottom any¬ 
way. The bottom has always a bit of firm ground that 
one may stand upon and there is satisfaction in the 
knowledge that one cannot sink any lower. . . . That 
alone is sufficient to raise one up. It makes one firm 
in the faith. One should always be firm in the faith. 
It does not matter what the faith is as long as it is 
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an honest one, and above all, one that is at peace with 
one’s heart. Even if one believed in the devil one should 
be firm in the belief. . . But then I said to him that 
I did not think I had very much belief in anything, 
and that besides being a sinner, I was also a sceptic, 
that is, I doubted many things that people took for 
granted. He shook his head: 'No, this is not possible. 
Man is made differently. His structure is composed 
of layer upon layer of belief. Evil is only the flower 
of false belief.’ I was silent for I knew not what to 
reply. Then suddenly he asked me: 'Do you believe 
that art can have something in it that is divine?’ 'Of 
course,’ I said. 'Of course. I have always believed 
that.’ He raised his hand and pointed upward with the 
first two fingers. 'If you were only firm in this belief, 
and if this were truly a conviction of your heart, then 
you would be as close to God as you dare . . . And 
even closer!’ 

"In the pocket of my coat I had this fan. I drew it 
out and unwrapped its coverings. Then I opened it, 
and placed it before him. He quickly lighted a second 
candle and together, by the table, we sat and admired 
it. We spoke about various details, the coloring, the ar¬ 
rangement of the figures, the design and everything. 
The candles burned low and it was soon time to go to 
bed. He closed the fan carefully and while holding it 
in his hand before him he said: 'Here you see the 
picture is now hidden from our sight. It is folded in 
and only on the edge of the leaves one may distinguish 
a little colored dot or line, but this can give one no 
idea of the true design. The true design is the full 
design. How many people in the world take the one 
for the other? They see the world as a winter of 
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meaningless forms. They are looking at the edge of 
the fan and the design is only tiny slices of the whole 
thing, and formless . . . And they cry out: Here, 
Here it is! This is the real thing and it is nothing but 
chaos! . . . This is what is shouted through the writ¬ 
ings and the philosophies. But if life were only un¬ 
folded as the spring of the year unfolds the buds and 
wakes up the simple sleepers, then, as the picture on 
the fan becomes a whole thing only when the leaves 
are opened, so it is with the design of the world. And 
what looked like chaos unfolds into a picture painted 
by the great unseen hand as a background for His 
people. He has grouped some together, others He has 
set apart alone, and still others He has put with the 
animals and beasts of the wilds. And if you look close 
you see that nothing has been left out. Nothing; for 
hidden behind the clouds are the stars and the fierce 
winds held in check by the giant clouds of the air. 
And there is fire and water and earth. Some places are 
fertile and others desolate and barren as the soul of a 
faithless man. And all is bathed in air; this is the 
fluid in which life floats and in this current are found 
those rare essences called autumn and spring as well 
as affection, tenderness and brotherly love. Then 
where is the chaos? And why must the blind lead the 
blind? Who will unfold the narrow leaves of life for 
us so that all may see that the vision is after all a 
simple and a well-balanced design in which every¬ 
thing, all joys and all sorrows have their proper place? 
The broken and cast-away lives are submerged in its 
glorious beauty, and the great mass of detail is lost in 
the magnificence of its night.’ He talked like that, the 
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old monk, and much more but I think I closed my 
tired eyes and slept.” 

"How strange a person to meet living all alone,” 
said Madame Burin. She had opened and closed the fan 
several times while the Count was relating his story 
about the monk. She also cast quick glances at the 
disorderly edge of the fan when it was closed. 

"Yes, it was strange. He lived alone. In the morning 
I found him behind the hut sawing a plank about 
two fingers thick from a huge log. The wood looked 
like maple. This board he cut into small plaques and 
after planing them smooth he prepared them with a 
surface of glue and plaster. These he set aside to sea¬ 
son. He told me that they would not be ready to 
paint upon for half a year and that the log from 
which he cut his planks had been dried out in the 
suns of two summers. He explained the whole process 
to me from beginning to end. Some of it, I confess, 
I did not understand but it was all very interesting. 
. . . I must also tell you that arriving at this hut 
at night weary and sore I did not look about me 
very well, but once refreshed by food and sleep I 
began to look critically into the pictures that hung 
upon the walls. They were all done on these thick 
boards and all were of holy subjects, but the art was 
different to anything I had ever before seen. The 
coloring was original and the designs quite unlike 
anything. Some were painted on grounds that were 
as smooth as black glass. I remember in particular a 
crucifixion showing the three crosses against this kind 
of black background. The figure upon the center cross 
was ghostly pale with white luminous flesh, while 
the bodies of the two thieves were done in flaming 
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red; their ribs seemed to look through with a bluish 
cast. The hills in the distance were all carefully 
modeled with marvelous detail, and a spiritual light 
was confined behind these hills ready to burst forth 
and change the aspect of the whole world. It was 
realistic but at the same time it was also highly sym¬ 
bolic. The whole thing was bathed in this black 
lacquer which gave it a strength and seriousness that 
was sublime. I could not take my eyes from it. I 
looked at other pictures but always came back to 
this one.” 

“How far does this monk live from here?” asked 
Madame Burin. 

“His hut is on the other side of the forest. I wan¬ 
dered about the countryside for weeks but in a car¬ 
riage it should take only a day from the outer edge 
of the forests.” 

“Could you take us there?” 

“Yes, I think I would know the way.” 

“I am curious to see this holy man and his work. 
Perhaps we may even bring some of his things home 
with us.” 

The Count’s face brightened. “Truly they are mag¬ 
nificent,” he said. 

“And the black one with the three crosses will be 
yours, Alex. That is a present we will make you.” 
She had found the soft spot now, and here she could 
press. “It will be a present from all of us and it 
will remind you of us ... I mean it will be yours; 
we wish to do this for you.” 

“You are good. It would be diflScult to refuse such 
a gift.” 

“And then the old monk, too, would be rewarded 
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for the hospitality that he gave you. We are grateful 
to him. . . . He did not know you were a Burin 
when he took you in. Think of it. He didn’t know.” 

She returned the fan to the Count who wrapped it 
carefully and put it safely into his pocket. 

“It is a kind of protection to have something like 
this near one.” To himself he thought: T should never 
have shown it. She and her children are so common¬ 
place, what could they see in this anyway?’ 

"And tell us more about this amusing old monk.” 

“There is little to tell. I would not call him amus¬ 
ing, he was far too serious for that. He lived alone, 
but as I said before, he had special permission from 
his elders. He told me about it. He said that it was 
not possible for him to work in the hermitage for 
his elders and his brothers had too many suggestions 
to make regarding his pictures. Then they often re¬ 
quested him to paint this or that, and it would never 
come out to his liking. Many times he begged them 
not to propose subjects; but of course they could not 
resist. . . . Then he told me that he often tried to 
please them, and paint something that he felt they 
would like, but as it was not possible for him to look 
into their hearts he only partly succeeded. 'These pic¬ 
tures,’ he said, 'were false.’ After many years of com¬ 
promise, he at length broke all his brushes and told 
the elders that he would paint no more. He became 
unhappy and something seemed stagnant in his nature. 
He began to waste away, and finally they came to 
him and told him he could build himself a hut at the 
roadside and live apart. These elders were to him 
what rich ladies and gentlemen are to other artists. 
You see, artists, and in Paris I knew several quite 
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intimately, are a simple and childlike race; they like 
the exquisite and good things in life and to get a small 
share they do things to please their patrons. In fact 
they are quite dependent upon the whims of those 
who pay. And it is not alone with painters. It is also 
true with other artists like poets and musicians who 
compose. I had a friend in Paris who was the pupil 
of a composer for the piano, a Pole by birth but a real 
genius, you would not know his name if I told it 
to you, but I did hear from Gutmann, his pupil, 
that in the end he realized his mistake. All his life 
he composed for ladies and gentlemen in lace and 
truly he was quite capable of greater and more dig¬ 
nified things. Not that the ladies and gentlemen were 
undignified but that . . . It is hard to explain. They 
like what was pleasing and pretty and they feared 
the great dark unknown which exists only in the sub¬ 
lime. I cannot explain it but when I spoke of this 
to the monk, he understood in a word. He knew; and 
he held his hand up and said: 'Be firm in your faith. 
Let your faith be honest and then be firm. There, and 
there only lies salvation.’ He repeated these words 
to me again when I was taking leave of him. He 
pressed a half-ruble piece into my hand. . . . Had 
anyone else done this, I would have been greatly 
offended. I think I should have thrown it back in 
the man’s face and cried: 'You think I am a beggar! 
And you yourself, what are you! I could have bought 
and sold you eighteen times!’ Perhaps not this but 
certainly words of a like nature; and I would have 
thrown the money into his face. . . . But with the 
monk it was different. I took it and thanked him. 
'How strange?’ I thought. 'The poor give and the rich 
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must take.’ ... I promised him that I would be firm 
in my faith, whatever that faith might be. And I 
went away more free and more happy at heart than 
ever I had been before. Wherever I looked I saw the 
world in a different color. The hills were full and rich 
and the branches of the trees seemed to reach up 
to heaven in a graceful saluting gesture. The ground 
under my feet became a soft carpet and I thought 
of all the roads over the surface of the world, one 
leading into another, some great, some small, some 
winding and some straight, all joined together in a 
sort of a giant net that covers tightly the whole 
globe. And the spaces between are filled with green 
forests and fields and mountains and rocks and vast 
deserts of sand and great seas. It was all one big design 
. . . The whole globe was covered with this net. 
Covered? It was trapped—caught! There was no 
bursting out for the roads were tight about it and 
from a distance it all looked like a piece of lace. 
Think of it—the whole world held together by a ball 
of lace! Man lives and moves about on the threads of 
this network. He is trapped into life. One thread 
joins another and each road leads into some other. 
... I walked on and on thinking of things like this. 
It was with these thoughts that I arrived in the forest 
where you found me.” 
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In the morning of the next day the children took 
their uncle around the estate. They visited the stables 
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and barns. They drove about to see the home indus¬ 
tries, which consisted of a leather tannery, a small 
factory where cloth was loomed and dyed and some 
old pottery works built beside a bog of red clay. 
On their return they stopped at the gate to inspect 
the two cannon abandoned by Napoleon. The peas¬ 
ants were busy gathering in the last sheaves of wheat 
while their womenfolk, after a long summer in the 
fields, were in their huts preparing for the autumn 
festivals, which always took place directly after the 
last of the crops were safely stored away. 

Madame Burin greeted them on their return and 
ordered tea to be served. 

“The workmen will soon be here,” she said. “You 
will be kind enough to direct them, Alex, and tell 
them where you want the giant cross erected. They 
must make a good stone foundation and do not allow 
them to use the field stone but tell them that they 
must bring some of the hard granite from the quarry. 
They are lazy and will want to do it anyhow.” 

The Count consented to direct the peasants in this 
labor mainly because of what happened on the eve¬ 
ning when the cross was taken out of the swamp— 
because of what his brother had said to him in their 
presence. He was not an impostor and this would 
prove it and put a stop to any gossip that might 
have been going around. It would bind up the wound 
of his injured pride. 

It was noon before the workmen with three carts 
arrived at the road before the house. The Count and 
his nephew got into a small rig and drove along with 
them. A basket of lunch had been prepared for them. 
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A small bay pony, oddly marked because his head was 
all white and his nose pink, pulled them along. 

"That is my own pony. Uncle.” 

“He is very nice.” 

"Father bought him for me from a band of gypsies.” 

"What breed is he?” 

“I don’t know. Uncle, but the stable man says 
he must have some Arabian or Turkish blood in him.” 

"Why does he think that?” 

"Because the hoofs are very soft and the way his 
mane grows. Also he prefers to eat wild grass to oats. 
When we first got him he used to kick up terribly 
but he is now cured of those tricks.” 

“How was he cured?” 

"Our stable man took a lot of trouble with him. 
He cured him with a little silver whip that he bor¬ 
rowed from father. Every time he misbehaved he cut 
him under the legs and now he is a good horse.” 

“The little whip cured him?” 

"Yes. Father says it is a wonderful whip and that 
our granddaddy used it when he drove Napoleon out. 
That is why he treasured it so and kept it in a glass 
case.” 

"I remember the glass case. Is it still here?” 

"Mother has it in a trunk; the whip is inside and 
the other things also are there.” 

"What other things?” 

“All the things. The family things.” 

1 see. 

"And you. Uncle, you have been very good to 
me. If you liked this pony I would give it to you.” 

"You have others?” 
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"No, I have only this one, but still I would give 
it to you.” 

"Now that seems strange. Why should you want 
to give me your only pony?” 

"Perhaps I am not supposed to know about it and 
you will forgive me if . . . But father told me last 
year that you have been very good to me and that I 
will be your heir.” 

"Oh! I see. Yes, it is true. But not through any 
goodness on my part. It was a bargain we made, and 
you owe me nothing, nothing. Not even thanks. It 
was a bargain.” 

"But anyway I feel grateful to you and if you 
wanted the pony for yourself I should ... Or any¬ 
thing else that I have.” 

"You are a good lad.” 

They drove on. 

Suddenly the Count said: "Do you often wish that 
I were dead?” 

"Why, no. Of course not. Uncle.” 

"Tell the truth! Would it not be better if I were 
dead?” 

"It is not a right thing to say, Uncle.” 

"Well, I should not blame you at all. You have 
probably heard tales about me from your father and 
there is after all very little good that he could have 
spoken. I am a thorn in the side. Certainly I would 
not hold it against you if you hoped or even prayed 
for my end.” 

"Of course not, Uncle.” 

"You would all of you be better off if I were dead. 
Now that is certain. But perhaps I should not have 
spoken about it. The subject is never a very propei;^ 
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one. . . . Here we are. There lies the cross. Someone 
has been here. See there is something written on it 
with chalk.” 

'Tt’s only bad boys, Uncle. They must have heard 
about it yesterday and come out to see it. They wrote 
their girls’ names with chalk on the sides.” 

While his nephew tied the horse to a tree the Count 
gathered a large handful of grass and green leaves and 
rubbed off the chalk marks. Soon the workmen ar¬ 
rived in their carts. 

That afternoon they managed to move the cross 
to the place where the meadow road entered the 
woods, and marked, with a stake, the exact spot where 
it should stand. 

Driving back the Count commented again on the 
bay pony: "He steps very smartly.” 

In the evening when he found himself alone with 
Madame Burin he said to her: “Now that the place 
for the cross is marked, I think I had better move on.” 

"Of course not, Alex, What do you mean? You 
would leave us now?” 

"Yes. It is best.” 

"But why? You have just come and . . . And it 
will take several days yet before the foundation is 
laid and the cross erected. And even then . . . Of 
course not, Alex, We have sent for the tailor 
and . . .” 

"It would be better for everyone. I do not belong 
here and it is not right to thrust myself upon you so.” 

"But you have no other place to go.” 

"The world is large and . . .” 

"But you cannot again ... We could not allow 
you to suffer from lack of shelter and food. We 
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should be worried to death. You cannot live like the 
beasts in the wild.” 

"There are beasts everywhere.” 

"But we mean only good for you.” 

"Yes. I know. You are good. You are a good mother 
and a good wife. You live for your children and for 
their sakes if not for your own, you are good and 
do good. But I am a stranger in your midst. Even 
the peasants noticed it. They eyed me today with 
quick suspicious glances. They were different when 
we went secretly to raise the cross out of the mud. 
I am now a stranger and I have no business here.” 

"But you found the cross and you may direct 
where it shall stand.” 

"Yes. And that is already done.” 

"No. You cannot leave us so soon. We must talk 
about things and arrange things.” 

"There is nothing to arrange.” 

"But we cannot let you go out like this to nowhere 
at all.” 

"I came from nowhere and to nowhere I return.” 

"Certainly, Alex, you must not be stubborn. You 
must allow us to help you.” 

"I cannot understand. This is a great change. Why 
should you help me?” 

"You misunderstand. While you were in Paris we 
knew you were never in want. There was nothing that 
we could have done but now, now it is different. 
. . . And you too are different.” 

*'That is it. Then I was bad; I lived in sin; my life 
was evil and wasteful: but now I am good and you 
think that because of this I am now worthy of your 
aid. No, it’s too late. My heart cannot change over- 
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night. I am good, perhaps, only because I lack the 
means to be otherwise.” 

"Your mind is overwrought. I told you that yes¬ 
terday. You need rest and care and good food and 
. . . We will build you up again and then you will 
be free to go anywhere and do anything you like.” 

“That is the great trouble. I can do nothing. My 
hands are stupid. We were never brought up to do 
anything. Father did not believe in it. He was too 
proud; that is, after he returned from the war. See 
my hands.” He held them limply before him. "They 
are not good for anything. They cannot hold on to 
anything.” 

"But it is not necessary that you should work with 
your hands.” 

"For business I am also not fit and profession I 
have none. Management of lands would not interest 
me. I am like that and like that I will remain.” 

"But we will think of some plan. Something we 
will arrange. Something that would be to your liking. 
You must allow a little time to think it out carefully. 
And if a little money were required to establish you 
then, that also could be managed and Paul need not 
know anything at all about it, for it could be taken 
from my own savings.” 

“Yes, I was thinking that perhaps if I had a cabin 
near some soldiers’ barracks where there are officers 
and gentlemen, and I could sell them tobacco and 
other little things that soldiers need all the time. But 
it must be a first-class station with high officers and 
gentlemen who can play whist and are not niggardly 
. . . That is one thing I catmot endure, men who are 
niggardly.” 
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Even that could be arranged. I could take it out 
of my own savings.” 

"That might not be necessary.” 

*'But without a penny nothing can be done in any 
way.” 

“No. I thought if it were for a good purpose—I 
thought I could sell the coronet.” 

“The coronet!” She said with a startled cry. 

“Yes. Why not?” 

*'Well. Well, of course. Yes. But—see. Of course.” 

A deep silence fell between them. 


17 

After supper the conversation was renewed from a 
different angle. 

“You cannot leave us now, Alex. I thought we 
would all make an excursion to visit your old monk 
and buy some of his original icons.” 

“No. I could not do that.” 

“But you said yourself you would show us the 
way.” 

“Yes. Yesterday I said so but today I see it would 
be wrong.” 

“Wrong?” 

“Yes, wrong. I really could not face him. It would 
not be right. I cannot do it. We spoke very plainly. 
He spoke honestly to me and I showed him my heart 
—^black though it was, he saw it. After this,—and I 
took the poor monk’s half-ruble,—after this I could 
not drive up to his door in a carriage. He took me in 
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but that does not give me the right to become his 
patron. This would be a poor reward. He would prob¬ 
ably drive us all away as though we were the devil’s 
assistants. No, it would be wrong.” 

“But we wanted to get the black icon for you.” 

“It is ever before me in my mind. That is the best 
way after all.” 

“Really, Alex, I wanted to make you a present of 
something that you really liked.” 

“No. I could not face him.” It was true that he 
felt light and free on the morning that he took leave 
of the artist monk. And feeling light and free he 
also felt strong; at least strong enough to face the 
world regardless of his condition. But now he felt 
himself weakening. He was resolved to be firm in the 
faith, regardless of what that faith was. But now the 
firmness was all going to pieces. It was being washed 
away by the comforts of the Burin home, by kindness, 
consideration, sympathy of a superficial kind, by the 
presence of the overfed and commonplace though 
good-hearted children and their conventional, narrow 
but good mother. The mystic is strong only in nature, 
the hermit loses all at society’s table, the recluse per¬ 
ishes in luxury, and the rake—the rake is brought 
to nothing in the face of goodness. He weakened 
under their soft touch. 

Every evening they looked at the fan painted by 
Watteau and admired it. Every evening he went to 
bed feeling further and further away from the life 
that was once his and also from something that might 
have been. Daily he drove across the rolling fields with 
his nephew behind the little bay horse to inspect the 
foundation that the workers were building for the 
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cross. Often he looked at the huge arms sprawled 
across the ground and he asked himself: ‘What did he 
ever want with it? Why should Napoleon have desired 
to drag this all the way from Moscow? Was this in 
place of a crown? Cannon are different. Even a re¬ 
treating army needs cannon but a cross as big as a 
house . . . Art treasures also are different. They are 
part of the spoils of war but this I cannot understand.’ 

It was two weeks before the foundation was fin¬ 
ished and the cross finally set in place. It stood 
proudly before the dark edge of the forest and could 
be seen from the entire countryside. The village priest 
and his elders drove out to bless it with holy water 
and the peasants bowed and crossed themselves be¬ 
fore it. 

That evening the Count said to Madame Burin: *T 
have changed my mind about the coronet. I do not 
want it. It means nothing. It is just a band of gold, 
a false and meaningless vanity. It is silly. Keep it.” 

“We were hoping that we may keep it for our son. 
It should really go with the title. It is part of the 
Burin family and there it should remain.” 

“Let it remain where it will but I do not want it.” 

“Even if you sold it, my dear Alex, and it would 
be wrong to do so, but even if you sold it I do not 
think it would bring very much at all. And there are 
two bracelets that belonged to your mother; I have 
been keeping them for the girls. I did not think 
you would want them either.” 

“No. Let the girls have them.” 

“They will thank you, Alex. But I will keep them 
until they get married. They are family heirlooms.” 
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"Let them have all the heirlooms whatever they 
dire* 

“There is little else. Only a few trinkets, little 
knickknacks and the silver whip. You do not want 
that either, do you?” 

"No. Of course not.” 

"You are very good, Alex. Something has made 
you good, I do not know what it is but something 
has made you good. The whip is really part of our 
estate. The peasants all know about it. There are 
legends about it and some even say that Napoleon 
was driven out by that little whip. We show it to 
them at holiday time and once we even lent it to our 
stable man to tame a fresh horse with. I think any 
switch would have done but he wanted to hold in 
his hand the whip that your father used when, to¬ 
gether with our Tzar, he finished Napoleon. . . . 
You are very good, Alex, and you will be rewarded.” 

“I want no reward. I just don’t care for these things 
and you may have them.” 

“But we care greatly about them and we will cher¬ 
ish them.” 

“Do as you please. I have remained here as long as 
I can. The cross is up and tomorrow I will go.” 

"But where, Alex? Where will you go?” 

"I don’t know. And it makes no difference.” 

Now she made little protest. She said nothing about 
those sleepless nights that they would spend worrying 
for the well-being of the Count. The coronet was 
safe. 

She was writing at her desk when he took his de¬ 
parture in the morning. Tt is a letter to her husband,’ 
thought the Count. ‘She is writing him post haste 
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that he may return—^the road is clear. Victory and 
the coronet theirs!’ His guess was correct. 

After many fond good-byes, he left with a bundle 
under his arm. They waved to him from the steps 
of the house. They waved gayly; only the young 
nephew seemed quiet and sad. At the entrance beside 
the two cannon, set up as posts, he turned about for 
a last look at the house. 

'Sold,’ he said to himself. 'The house, stables, fields, 
the bracelets, the coronet, the little silver whip, every¬ 
thing is sold. Even the cannon posts and the cross— 
all is now gone.’ He looked across the fields. The top 
of the cross was plainly visible. 'What a beast man 
is after all. He sells his mother, he sells his father, he 
sells his God—all for something that in the end he 
does not want.’ He placed his hand over his breast. 
Inside the pocket was the fan. 'All must perish except 
perhaps art. There is where faith can be strongest. 
Nothing else endures.’ He walked on. 

About a mile down the road his nephew came after 
him on a horse. When the rider had caught up with 
him he dismounted and leading the pony by the bridle 
he said: "Uncle, take him. Take him with you.” 

"No. You are too fond of him.” 

"I give him to you. Uncle. You should not walk. 
Take him and ride.” 

"Did your mother send you?” 

"No. She knows nothing about it as yet. I thought 
it out by myself. I want to give him to you. Here. 
Climb up. Put your foot in the stirrup. He is yours.” 

"But why should you give me your horse?” 

"I want to. Uncle. I cannot bear it. I cannot bear 
it. I cannot see you walk.” 
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"Why not? Why should I not walk?” 

"I would never forgive myself. Uncle. Never, as 
long as I lived. You have done everything for me, and 
I have given you nothing.” 

"But you owe me nothing.” 

"Yes, I know, Uncle. But you are still head of our 
family. I could not bear to see you walk. Take him.” 
He pressed the bridle into the count’s hand. 

"Yes, I am the Count. And soon you will be the 
Count. There is a brotherhood between us. As though 
it were a strange evil that we together must fight.” 

"You have given me everything.” 

"Would you like to be the Count soon? How 
soon?” 

"Don’t speak like that, Uncle. It is not right. I 
want no harm to fall to you. Only good. Truly, only 
good.” 

"You are an honest lad. You do not speak like a 
Burin at all.” 

He placed his foot in the stirrup and swung up 
to the saddle of the bay pony. He tied the bundle 
to a saddle strap and shook hands with his nephew. 

"When you are the Count you will not blame me 
for taking away your best pony?” 

"Of course not. Uncle.” 

"Then good-bye. It will not be long now. In about 
a year, or perhaps two at most. In less than two years 
you will be the Count.” 

"Thank you. Uncle, but I want no harm to come 
to you. Truly I don’t.” 

“And remember that the coronet is only made of 
gold. Only gold. And there are crowns of glory that 
make it seem black. Remember it is only gold. And 
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remember too that your uncle squandered three for¬ 
tunes and has spit on all the gold and on all the 
coronets in the world. He would not trade them all 
for the little fan in his pocket. Good-bye.” 

The Count rode ahead on the bay pony and left 
his nephew standing in the road wondering at it all. 

In a little over a year an official letter, from a local 
magistrate of a district close to the Turkish border, 
arrived and brought with it the news of the death of 
the Count. The letter stated that the Count had had 
a quarrel with a native Tartar chieftain and on the 
morning after he was found dead with a heavy dagger 
through his breast. The dagger had pierced some 
papers that he had in his pocket . . . “also a ladies’ 
fan that was in his pocket was found broken into 
splinters and stained with his blood.” 

This was the end. The gentleman of leisure who had 
spoken to Balzac and had also heard Chopin play; 
and the person who sold his title and abandoned the 
coronet, who tried so hard to wrestle with his soul 
and get closer to God—^he was now dead. 





BOOK V 

ARISTOCRACY OF INTELLECT 

19 0 0 

The dust of ages is only the soil of today. 
And the seed is ready to be planted but the 
plows that till the ground break the en¬ 
twining roots and set free the dead. 







BOOK V: ARISTOCRACY OF INTELLECT 
1900 


1 

IN the year 1900, the intellectuals were attempting 
to appropriate the crown. They shook the dust of 
feudalism from it and placed it on their own, broad, 
reasoning brows. A nobility of brain was founded and 
the candidates for this new order of aristocracy pro¬ 
ceeded to reason their way into superiority. 

Or, as one of their leaders put it one night to his 
comrades gathered around the tables of the beer keller 
in one of the German university towns: *'It is we 
who are the true and future rulers of the world. It 
is knowledge that gives us power. The aristocracy 
of blood is dead. The aristocracy established by mili¬ 
tary force has also failed. Men are superior only by 
their intellects and now the intellect must rule. In 
the past the strong have governed the weak: now the 
time has come for the superior to rule the inferior/ 
His words were greeted by loud applause and cries 
to the waiters for more beer. 
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Among these intellectuals, consisting mainly of 
graduate students, were young men from various 
countries. There were a few—^very few—from France 
and there were some from England, Holland and 
even America; but the greater number were Aus¬ 
trians, Poles and Russians. It was the fashion at this 
time for well-to-do Russians to send their sons away 
to complete their education, the greater proportion 
of them going to German universities. 

On the whole the students lived a free and easy 
life. They paid a good deal of attention to food, beer, 
wine, girls, music and the few books fashionable at 
the time. They could rightly be called the indulgent 
idealists. 

Among the students of this particular group where 
the speech about "the intellect must rule” was made, 
were two young men of families well known in their 
own countries. The young Frenchman was Edmond 
Jobey, son of the governor of the Mint at Paris and 
descendant of the famous firm of military tailors. It 
had been said jokingly on more than one occasion that 
no war in Europe could be set off decently without 
uniforms from the house of Jobey. They could dress 
up, for battle, all from the King to the orderlies, and 
in less than a month they could turn out, if necessary, 
a hundred thousand uniforms. It is no wonder that 
Edmond Jobey was called the best-dressed student in 
the college. 

The other young man was a Russian, Boris Burin, 
the younger of two brothers and descendant of a well- 
known figure of Napoleonic days, the same General 
Burin who returned a victor with a title and a coronet 
to hand down from generation to generation. History 
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had recorded his name with pride and even among 
the peasants of the countryside he was legend. It was 
common belief among the natives about the estate, 
that he had personally driven Napoleon out of Russia 
with a little silver whip that was to this day kept as 
a sacred relic in the family. 

Boris, who had just graduated from the law school 
with academic honors and was now spending several 
years in Germany to complete his education, was 
said to resemble, in many ways, this ancestor; while 
in the character of his elder brother, Nicholas, a 
likeness to “Uncle Vasily,” whose petty doings were 
still related around the estate, was noticeable. But 
the miserliness of Vasily took a strange twist in the 
nature of Nicholas; it turned over and showed its 
bottom side, if such a thing could be said to exist, 
and expressed itself in an attempt to hold and possess 
things that almost did not exist—for things of the soul 
rather than worldly possessions. 

Their mother had long been dead and the Count 
Burin, their father, lived the quiet life of a semi¬ 
invalid on the old estate. The two cannon still stood 
erect at the sides of the gate. 

The university required very little from the grad¬ 
uate students. There were but few lectures and at¬ 
tendance was never obligatory, except for the first 
session when registration was noted and also the last 
lecture of the course when the professor signed the 
students’ pass book and saw that the proper govern¬ 
ment tax stamp was affixed. 

The real center of intellectual activity was the beer 
house where every evening a group of graduate stu¬ 
dents gathered. They drank beer and washed down the 
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world’s problems. Sometimes one of them would read 
a paper on some learned subject and then the rest 
would criticize it and offer objections. At other times 
someone would prepare a lecture and try it out on his 
colleagues. But mostly the. evenings were spent in 
talk, endless talk, sometimes quite sensible though 
oftener sheer nonsense. Some would philosophize, 
others would prophesy, judgments were issued, ideas 
were approved or condemned. Their minds were con¬ 
stantly being brushed against each other and bright¬ 
ened. There were leaders among the students and 
there were also useless drones; but all drank beer 
and sang songs. 

Among this particular group—and similar groups 
existed in every university at the time—besides the 
two young men already mentioned, were several stu¬ 
dents preparing theses for their doctor’s degree. From 
the department of history there were two such stu¬ 
dents and they were usually accompanied by one of 
the assistsant professors of history, a big-boned raw 
youth with red hair and squinting eyes, by the name 
of Hugo Kruger. They were constant attendants. 
Hugo Kruger had a forceful manner of speech and 
a certain fearlessness for battle with words that made 
him prominent among the students. 

From the departments of fine arts, sociology, phil¬ 
osophy and sciences there were similar students and 
each group seemed to have its Kruger, a character 
who is a natural leader among men though generally 
awkward enough among women. 

One night there was a discussion about the divine 
right of kings. Unabashed by the age of this con¬ 
troversial doctrine, one said that Charles I lost his head 
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at the block because he believed that the right to 
govern was given him by God himself. 

Edmond Jobey said: "In French history we also 
have a record of this changing opinion. If one reads 
the records and documents of the time of Charles X 
one notices that he is always spoken of as the 'King 
of France by the Grace of God.’ But when Louis- 
Philippe became the ruler his title was amended to 
read: 'King of the French by the Grace of God and 
the will of the people.’ ” 

"The will of the people,” said another, "is not al¬ 
ways the choice of God.” 

"What God?” called one. 

"Keep quiet.” 

"Put him out!” 

Hugo Kruger called for order by tapping on the 
table with his beer mug. "Quiet! Just a minute. The 
young fellow has a right to interrupt with a question 
if he so desires, and his question is not so foolish as 
it may sound. You know of course that our idea of 
monarchy came from the East long before the dawn 
of Christianity. The gods in the East were different. 
In Persia they had a good god and an evil god. Both 
existed in heaven at the same time and both struggled 
for the soul of men. In the end the good god was sup¬ 
posed to vanquish the god of evil. Monarchy in the 
East existed by the grace of many gods and even down 
through Greek and Roman times this condition pre¬ 
vailed. This oriental conception formed the principle 
of our medieval empires and also of the medieval 
papacy. In transferring the conception we discarded 
the Oriental gods and substituted our own. The king 
became the spokesman of the Almighty. I will give 
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you an instance. When some sort of a loose constitu¬ 
tion was proposed to Frederick William of Prussia he 
said: 'I will never allow to come between Almighty 
God and this country a blotted parchment, to rule 
us by paragraphs, and to replace the ancient sacred 
bond of loyalty.’ He meant of course our own deity, 
not the gods worshipped by the Oriental races. That 
is the answer to the question.” 

"There now, are you satisfied?” called one to the 
youth. 

"Yes, I am. Only now I want to know when this 
idea imported from the Orient was done away with?” 

"It has not been done away with at all, only little 
is said about it these days. It was first shaken in Eng¬ 
land by the revolution at the end of the Seventeenth 
Century and in France it was completely shattered 
by the revolution. Since then the monarchists who 
believed in the divine right have become a dwindling 
and mischievous minority.” 

"Would you say it all began in Florence with 
Machiavelli?” 

"No, it did not begin there but it reached its flower 
in the Renaissance. With the great rebirth of the arts 
it seemed to flourish best. And the arts themselves 
were created solely for the Italian nobles. These were 
the first real patrons. From constant association with 
the nobility the guilds of Florence became proud and 
protected orders and their members had privileges 
such as no commoner could ever attain. The lives 
of the painters of this time bear me out. But not 
alone the painters. The jewelers were a very high 
and respected caste and so too were the wool mer¬ 
chants and the iron workers and even the butchers. 
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There were great families in each guild. Pride was 
never lacking among them. But the Medici of Flor¬ 
ence, the Doges of Venice, the militant Popes of 
Rome, with sword and torture left their record writ¬ 
ten in blood. . . . And do you know how they were 
defeated? They were defeated by culture—the very 
culture and the very arts that they patronized. I 
must explain. To begin with, you must know that 
the power of the ancient lords depended greatly upon 
the soil. The castle was the center of the feudal state. 
This was the stronghold and place of refuge in times 
of danger. But only of dangers that threatened the 
state from without. Internal dangers, like famine or 
plague, usually found the bridges of the castle moat 
drawn against its own people. The feet of feudalism 
were firm in the soil. Culture is a striving of man 
to lift his feet out of the soil. It is a desire to over¬ 
throw nature and create as nature creates. Its strength 
is masculine but oddly enough the forms that it 
builds are feminine. Look at an example of Renais¬ 
sance art. The iron gates are wrought in leaves and 
flowers made of metal but light and graceful with 
the touch of woman. The paintings speak of women 
not of men, they show definitely the freedom from 
the soil. And the gold cups made in the shape of 
horns or shells or flowers, all are forms of nature 
made of a substance that nature could never mold. 
This conquest, this outdoing, this accomplishment be¬ 
came a noble force in mankind. . . . Now I must 
also point out that the centers of culture prospered in 
the cities and not in the fields or mountains. The new 
nobility, the nobUity of culture, flocked into the 
cities. Boys left the farms to apprentice themselves 
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to one or other of the noble crafts. And the chief 
castles of the lords soon moved into the cities. Instead 
of one castle against another it became one city 
against the other. Rome fought Florence, Florence 
fought Pisa, Pisa fought Venice, and Venice sent out 
her merchant galley fleet to war against the fleet of 
Genoa. Through culture the finer weapons of war 
were developed and soon the soil was forgotten. There 
were moments during the Renaissance when it seemed 
that the aristocracy would pass from the hands of the 
lords to the hands of the artists. History bears out 
what I say. But the lords were ever consistent. This 
was their strength. As long as the arts were ready to 
serve them, they could hold their power. As to culture 
centering in the city life, however, this was not the 
case in the Orient. Civilization in the Orient did not 
gather in the cities.” 

“In Russia it is different also,” added Boris Burin. 
"We have our culture in the large cities but we also 
have great land barons who still maintain some of the 
old traditional customs. In the large cities the culture 
is not a national one but one which is borrowed from 
the West. In Moscow, however, it exists side by side 
with a native product but in St. Petersburg it is all 
Western. Our very religious sects resent the inroads 
made by the culture borrowed from European coun¬ 
tries. They even say that the Christ worshiped in Ger¬ 
many and France is not the real Christ at all.” 

“What is the true Russian culture?” asked one. 

“That is not easy to answer. But it is not Western. 
It is not a culture built upon realism nor is it founded 
upon art. It is more like a kind of religion—a worship 
that is a way of walking through life.” 
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“And you say it does not center in the cities?” 
asked Kruger. 

"No. I think not. Its feet are deep in the soil.” 

I will make a note of that. That brings out my 
theory,” said Kruger. 

"What theory?” asked several at once. 

“My theory of the world cultures moving in leaps 
from one city to another, jumping like a toad, but 
mainly in a westerly direction. West and ever west. 
It cannot go east because Russia is the great barrier. 
From medieval Italy to Austria and Germany and to 
Holland and Spain and then to France and England. 
And now—^now it has jumped the Atlantic and from 
New York it will enter the central cities of America 
and finally leap to the cities of the Pacific Coast. 
There the great material culture must end. It cannot 
cross the Pacific for while all this is going on some¬ 
thing else too will be moving eastward, the great 
religious culture of Russia will sweep from its barrier 
in Europe, eastward and not through the cities but 
rather through the land it will plow easterly across 
Asia, country by country, until it reaches the coast of 
China. Here too at the shores of the Pacific it must 
stop. That is my theory.” 

"What will you call it?” asked one. 

"I will call it The Migration of Culture. It will 
be a big book.” 

"And you say the material culture goes west from 
one state to another?” 

“Yes. It travels west but the state is not the es¬ 
sential thing. It travels through the aristocracies. No¬ 
bility took hold of the cities in the Renaissance but 
later it extended its power. Aristocracy surrendered 
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itself to the idea of Empire. For this large armies were 
needed and great power employed. This power created 
a new kind of nobility, the military nobility. At first 
this was to serve the aristocracy as the artists of the 
Renaissance were employed to serve the nobles but 
later it became an aristocracy of its own. The aris¬ 
tocracy of Napoleon’s generals, for example. . . . 
Empire like culture needed great cities and all roads 
pointed to these capitals as though they were the 
feudal castles. And in all directions Empire stretched 
its arms and took to itself as much as possible. The 
conquests of Napoleon are an example of this. But 
again Russia became the barrier. Defeat was the re¬ 
sult. From that time on military aristocracy suffered 
its decline. After Napoleon the lords and masters tried 
to restore the power they had surrendered to the 
soldiers and attempted once more to establish them¬ 
selves in civil life. In some places they succeeded but 
in other places they failed. The true rulers of the 
world are only those who are mentally equipped to be 
leaders. . . . It is not force of arms or right of birth, 
it is intellect. These people are the supermen of so¬ 
ciety and to them the power should go.” 

“Is this also part of your theory?” 

**No. You know this last is not my own; it is part 
of the doctrine of Nietzsche. It is his theory that the 
supermen are the real aristocrats. In the end the 
aristocracy of intellect must rule.” 

"Is he still lecturing?” 

“No. He has not lectured in over twenty years. He 
is at present in retirement. I was a young student 
when I saw him last, that was ten years ago, but I 
never heard him lecture. I had read his books and 
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then by chance I saw him once but this was ten years 
ago. The aristocracy of intellect is his invention. Only 
the Migration of Culture is my own. It will be a big 
book. Thank you, Burin, for that note about Russian 
culture being divided into the true and the bor¬ 
rowed.” 

“Who will compose the aristocracy of the in¬ 
tellect?” 

“Those who have the brains and are equipped to 
rule. The supermen of the future will come from the 
ranks of the students of today.” 

“Hurray! Hurray!” shouted someone. 

“Here’s to the future men.” Another raised his 
glass. 

“Hurray! Hurray!” They clinked glasses. 


2 

Besides the students in the beer cellar and the regu¬ 
lar customers in the establishment were two others. 
The first was Carl who pumped beer behind the bar 
and the other was Otto the waiter. 

One evening Otto seeing the first of the students 
enter the door said: “Here they come already.” 

"Who?” asked Carl from behind the bar. 

“The bums.” 

“Oh.” 

“Sure. Now they come.” 

“Why you call them bums?” asked Carl. 

“What then are they?” 

“Herr professors,” he said mockingly. 
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"That’s it. Professors. Every night they sit here 
and settle the big problems of the world. Today it is 
culture, tomorrow it is diplomatics or army battles or 
ship battles. Phew! Everything they settle and the 
truth is they could not even settle the trouble I have 
with my wife.” 

"What’s the matter with her, Otto?” 

"How should I know what is the matter with her?” 

"Then what’s the trouble?” 

"It’s trouble, that’s all.” 

"The same thing?” 

"No. It’s different.” 

"Did she go to a doctor?” 

"She went to a midwife, but there was nothing 
the matter with her.” 

"Then what is wrong with her?” 

"She is sour. Just plain sour.” 

"Who made her sour?” 

"How should I know who made her sour? She is 
sour, that’s all.” 

"That’s no trouble, Otto. They all get that way.” 

There was a pounding on the tables. 

"Right away! Right away!” called Otto. "They are 
in a hurry to begin. Last night I heard Kruger—he’s 
a smart one, sometimes you cannot even understand 
what he is talking about. . . . Last night I heard 
Kruger say to Wasserman: 'Bring your notes on Na¬ 
poleon and read them out.’ Wasserman must write his 
doctor’s paper on Napoleon, so tonight he will have 
the criticisms. Everybody nowadays is a critic.” 

“Listen to what they say and tell me.” 

"What should I tell you?” 

"Tell me what they say about Napoleon.” 
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W^hat is Napoleon to you? Is he your grand¬ 
father?” 

"No. Otto, he is nothing to me. But all my life I 
have loved that man. Really, I loved him as though 
he were my father. To think that he was a poor boy 
too, and how he worked himself up in the world. It 
shows you, Otto, what a man can do.” 

“Yes. But he never had trouble with his wife like 
I have.” 

“Otto, you never read history. It tells that he 
had even two wives.” 

“Yes, but they were not sour.” 

"Listen to what they say and tell me later. I love 
Napoleon. Honest, I think it was terrible how he was 
treated in the end. I don’t know why it is, Otto, but 
ever since I could remember he was the one person 
that I loved. I have his picture home. He is a little 
fellow but by golly, he was Napoleon. If you only 
read history you would love him too.” 

“All right, Carl. I will listen good for you. Here; 
three more beer for the dumb jackasses, one should 
be dark.” He was referring to the three silent mer¬ 
chants who always took a table in the comer of the 
room and night after night smoked their pipes in 
peace, with hardly a spoken word between them. He 
had nicknamed them the “dumb jackasses.” 

As soon as the beer was served to the noisy crowd of 
students, someone rapped on the table for quiet 
and the fellow Wasserman rose with his notebooks in 
hand. 

He began: “The subject of my dissertation will be 
Napoleon the Demon. There hav^een many works 
on Napoleon the General, Napoleon the Statesman, 
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the Emperor, the Lover and others. There are books 
of Napoleon in Egypt, Napoleon in Italy, Napoleon 
in Russia and Napoleon in Exile, but none about 
Napoleon the Demon.” 

“Hear. Hear!” someone called. 

“No interruptions please,” said Kruger. 

“Therefore I have chosen for my theme, Napoleon 
the Demon. In the first place it cannot be denied 
that his wars killed off the finest and best in Europe. 
How many millions in his own armies were lost and 
how many millions of the enemies’ would be difficult 
to estimate, but I am going to search for these esti¬ 
mated figures and include them. But that is a minor 
detail. Also there is a biological theory that I want 
to include. By killing off the ablest men of his own 
country he left behind the inferior physically and the 
following generations produced a stunted race. That 
is perhaps why Frenchmen have an average height of 
almost two inches less than other European races. 
If you look at the old engravings and the pictures 
of the men in Napoleon’s army you will see that they 
are all big men. After a hundred years they have not 
recovered biologically from the ruin of Napoleon. But 
this is only a theory and I will cite the special au¬ 
thorities when I mention it. My book will begin with 
a study of the activities of the man. His most brilliant 
feats were the feats of a general. This cannot be de¬ 
nied. It would be a great mistake to exaggerate in 
the slightest detail, for then my whole work would 
be discounted and branded as unscientific. Facts must 
have their authentic sources. But even as a general he 
made some serious^ blunders. He devastated the area 
from Poland to Moscow and was later required to re- 
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treat through the very district that some months pre¬ 
viously he had laid waste. This was short-sighted. Now 
who burned Moscow? That is a point I want to 
bring out. Some say that the Russians did it purposely 
to leave him nothing and others say it was accidental. 
But this is a minor point. He massacred all of his 
prisoners in Egypt because he found himself running 
short of provisions. The prisoners who surrendered 
to him were lined along the beach and shot down. This 
was the first great act of the Demon Napoleon. From 
this day on Napoleon the military adventurer beat his 
devil march on the war drums. He . . .” 

“He brought glory to France!” called Edmond 
Jobey. 

“Yes. He betrayed France at every stroke and he 
called it glory. After Waterloo the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment were proposing to give him twenty-four 
hours to leave the country. I have a note about this. 
Also I have a note about the time he escaped from 
Elba and arrived at Cannes, he was not received at 
all well by his own people and for several days he was 
forced to hide in the woods. He had to scheme and lie 
and do everything possible to win back some of his 
men before he was able to begin the march to Paris. 
All facts point to one direction —Napoleon the 
Demon. His soldiers, it is true, worshiped him. But 
he was rarely seen among them and it was the legend 
of the little man that they really worshiped. This he 
was careful to keep up. I also have collected some 
notes about his statesmanship. He had little or noth¬ 
ing to do with the code that bears his name. It was 
composed by the best legal minds of the time and 
to the finished work he lent his name. As a lover he did 
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not gain respect. No woman ever visited him while 
he was in exile except one—some Polish countess— 
will find out her name—who came to Elba to ask for 
money to support a child that she claimed was his. 
She remained on the island only two days. No other 
woman ever visited him. He was treacherous to them. 
No one really trusted him. He could confide in no¬ 
body, not man or woman. Not even his valet, who 
went into exile with him and later wrote a glorified 
life of him. After his death a great heroic myth grew 
up about him. The vastness of his schemes and the 
brazenness of his nature attracted much admiration. 
But this I want to point out—and to this I will devote 
a whole chapter—this worship of Napoleon is found 
mainly in two kinds of people. It is found in the 
little men. Men who are very short and are there¬ 
fore pompous in an attempt to make themselves im¬ 
portant. Little professors have written books about 
him and little tailors have idolized and made a cult 
of him. Then weaklings have also admired in him 
that which was lacking in themselves. . . . There is 
also another kind of person who has set up the 
worship of this demon. They are found in every gam¬ 
bling house, every robbers’ den, among the sneak- 
thieves and pickpockets, in circles of shady finance, 
among land schemers, side-show swindlers, among the 
clever tricksters and the out-and-out criminals. They 
wear on their twisted thin lips the same smile that 
every one of his pictures shows, the smile which is al¬ 
most a smirk and seems to say: 'What easy-marks you 
all are.’ The forger, the felon, the outlaw, the mur¬ 
derer all carry the same smirk. They admire the vast¬ 
ness of Napoleon the criminal. His schemes exceeded 
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theirs and his adventures outdid the Forty Thieves in 
the Arabian Nights. His greatest worshipers are in 
our jails and among the demented in the lunatic 
asylums. He was the arch demon of Europe. ... I 
also have a few more notes but they all point in sup¬ 
port of this thesis.” 

When he finished there was a general banging on 
the tables for more beer and Otto, the waiter, who 
was standing close by, gathered together the empty 
glasses. 

"Well, Carl,” he said, approaching the bar, "eight 
more beers and I have bad news for you. Napoleon 
was nothing at all.” 

"Impossible.” 

"He was worse than nothing. He was a criminal.” 

"Impossible, you are joking with me.” 

"That’s what they say. And I found out some¬ 
thing more. ... Wait a minute, Carl, how much 
change are you giving me?” He counted the money. 
"That’s right. Now don’t make any mistakes with 
me. 

"But why was he . . .” 

"Napoleon was a devil. He was a tricky devil. They 
left him nothing. They gave him the reputation of a 
louse—they even took his pants away from him.” 

"Don’t listen to them, Otto. I can read history as 
good as they can. I tell you, with my whole heart, 
I love that man. I love him like a father. He made 
something of himself all right. If it wasn’t for the 
inspiration that he gave me I would probably be a 
shoemaker or street cleaner or something. Don’t listen 
to them, Otto. They have the brains of flies. All week 
long they have been hollering: 'Supermen. Supermen. 
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Hurray for the Supermen!’ and themselves they have 
brains like flies. This proves it. They should go to 
kindergarten again. I would like to serve them sour 
beer.” 

“Why must you speak of sour beer; I forgot all 
about it, and now you remind me again.” 

“You are a fool. Here I am telling you about Na¬ 
poleon, and how I love that man, and you stand there 
thinking about your wife. Have you nothing else to 
think about?” 

“All right, all right.” 


3 

Another night. 

“Some day,” said Boris Burin, “I hope to write a 
paper about a silver whip. This may surprise you but 
I have given the subject a good deal of thought.” 

“A silver whip in particular or the whip in gen¬ 
eral?” asked Kruger. 

“This is a particular whip. It has been in our family 
for generations. In fact I have found out a good deal 
about this whip and it would be a fairly simple thing 
to write its history but that is not my main object. I 
want to make a study of this whip in relation to 
mankind.” 

“There are books on the whip,” someone said. 

“Yes, but they are all from a perverted or sex 
point of view. They bring out the love of cruelty in 
man. My study is not in that direction. My paper will 
be a brief history of civilization as told through the 
whip. While I was studying law in Moscow I made 
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notes about it and now . . . Also I have done some 
special research into the various families who owned 
the whip. My earliest records go back to the year 
eleven hundred. I have found out definitely that the 
whip was brought back from Persia some time in 
that century by a Russian crusader. He went to Persia 
in search of the Christian King Prester John. Then 
I also discovered that it once belonged to one of the 
Dukes of Kiev. This ancient city was sacked and the 
inhabitants massacred by the Tartars. The brave 
Dukes who had for a long time defied the Eastern 
lords were taken prisoners and tied to benches with 
their faces up. The Tartar chiefs sat on them while 
they feasted. This was a kind of indignity; a way of 
insult. The Dukes of Kiev were later killed, but first 
they had to be humiliated. That is the theme of my 
paper. There is ever before us throughout the ages 
the insulted one. And oddly enough the insulted one 
has usually survived, while the fierce and aggressive 
seem to spend their energy and perish. The weak and 
above all the offended live on in history, while the 
strong bang out their lives quickly and vanish from 
the face of the earth. That is the idea of my thesw. 

"Will the peasant outlive the lord?” 

"Yes.” , 

“And will the warrior outlive his leader? 

“Yes.” 

“No,” said Kruger. "I will not subscribe to any 

such notion. It is ridiculous.” 

“Well, that is what I will write an^ay. My rea¬ 
sons may not be scientific but they will be based on 
my legal notes and also . . . 
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“Legal notes are too emotional to serve as docu¬ 
ments.” 

“It does not matter. The life of man is only an 
emotional record. The river of life is broad and deep 
and the currents run in many directions but the main 
flow is in the direction of least resistance. Its path 
may be shown by the histories of kings or by the 
records of the serfs; it does not matter how it is shown, 
the result is the same. I choose to write it through 
the silver whip. My notes, as I said before, were notes 
on jurisprudence and also religious.” 

“Religious!” cried Kruger. “What has that to do 
with it! This is certainly far-fetched.” 

“Not at all. I received the idea from the whip it¬ 
self. There is nothing much to the whip. It is about as 
long as your arm and very thin, made of fine braided 
wire, but the handle is curious. It has a blue enameled 
band with an angel painted in the enamel. Her face is 
red. But there is also a Persian inscription on the 
handle. I found a professor who was good enough to 
write it out for me word for word. Translated it 
would read: 'A little strength may whip hard but 
great strength need not whip at all.’ The word 'hard’ 
is not strictly correct. It could also be 'cruelly’ or 
'forcefully brutal’ or a variety of meanings. In 
Persian the same word means all this. Also the word 
'strength’ has a different meaning in their language. It 
is a force unseen but felt. And the Persians tell all this 
in one word. . . . One word; but the whip says it in 
a single stroke. A single stroke across the flesh and 
blood would flow; the blood rushes out of the cut as 
though it were eager to wash away the insult. It is of 
course impossible to tell how many men were insulted 
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by this little whip: that is not the object of my re¬ 
search. My object is to trace the path of the whip in 
its relation to jurisprudence.” 

"Why don’t you write a history of punishment?” 
asked Wasserman. 

"No. That also is far from my object. I trace the 
path of this little whip through the ages. First of all, 
the Kiev lords killed by the Tartars left the whip 
behind them and of course the records of this time 
are very scanty. The ancient city of Kiev was razed 
to the ground and its hundred thousand inhabitants 
killed. All were killed except the young girls; they 
were bound and taken into slavery. Every army needs 
women and no victors stand on ceremony. . . . Then 
at this point I will have a few remarks to make about 
woman and medieval civilization. While man is busy 
making history by force, woman sits by quietly for 
she is herself history. The historical peaks of the 
world stand out and a king’s crown seems to cap them 
but the deep valleys between, and the warm rivers 
of life that flow through them, they are all in char¬ 
acter female or woman. . . . At any rate this is only 
a note, a bit symbolical, and when I come to write it 
I will explain it with more detail, but as I was saying 
before, the records of the early days were lost and I 
must jump from the time of the Tartars to about 
sixteen hundred when Italy was enjoying its Renais¬ 
sance. At this time I discovered the whip belonging 
to a family of Moscow princes. They were stewards of 
the Tzar and wore long gold chains around their 
necks. They owned this same whip that is today in our 
family. I assume it because through the 'spindle side’ 
of these princes, that is, through the daughters, we 
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trace our ancestors. I must also tell you that these 
Moscow princes were a very barbaric lot. They were 
pitiless and cruel to their serfs. They punished whole 
villages of people and subjected them to unbelievable 
tortures. The custom of the time permitted it and 
law followed custom, not custom law. This point I 
make clear. At any rate the whip came into our family 
at about seventeen hundred, about the same time that 
the Orthodox Church in Russia began its wars against 
the Catholic forms of worship. The Orthodox use 
three fingers to cross themselves and not two. Men 
have died for less during these religious quarrels. A 
half century later I found that the whip belonged to 
one of the Burins who carried it constantly with him 
and flogged forty serfs to death. They belonged to 
him and he killed them. And this was the time when 
the Western policies of Peter the Great were already 
being carried through. The laws were changing. But 
fifty years later the whip played its role on the battle¬ 
fields of Europe. There has long been a tradition in 
our family that it was the silver whip that drove 
Napoleon out of Russia, but this has no foundation. 
In fact the whip was lost before Napoleon left Russia 
and not recovered again until the armies of Alexander 
came to Paris. The record of this remarkable recovery 
is contained in several letters that were written by 
my grandfather who was a general under Alexander. 
It was after the war that he was raised to the no¬ 
bility. But the whip returned with him and he used 
it on his hunts through the woods which adjoin our 
estate. These forests had been newly acquired and he 
delighted in hunting through them. Since that time, I 
do not believe the whip was ever used upon the serfs, 
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for in eighteen-sixty-one the serfs were liberated and 
the law forbade flogging, except in the army or in 
prisons. I must correct myself. It was used once. I 
recall when I was a boy the stable man, of our estate, 
rushing into the house and pleading for the whip. 
He had caught two peasants stealing grain from the 
stable bins and before he explained all to my father 
he had taken the whip from its box and rushed out 
of the house. Next we saw that he had tied the two 
peasants to the rear of a wagon and had started off 
across the fields. The peasants ran as fast as they 
could to keep up with the horses but their feet could 
not carry them so rapidly and when they stumbled 
or fell they were dragged along the ground. We 
shouted after them and called out for the driver to 
stop but the man, red with anger, would not hear. 
They soon arrived at the edge of the forest where 
there was a giant cross erected. By the time that my 
father and I arrived the stable man had tied the un¬ 
fortunate peasants to the staff of the cross and had 
savagely torn their clothes off their backs. He was 
laying into them with the whip and they were crying 
out for mercy. Over their heads spread the great 
arms of the giant cross and its shadow was cast 
obliquely across their reddened bodies already stream¬ 
ing with blood. My father soon put a stop to this and 
cut loose the peasants but they were already more 
dead than alive and had to be taken home in a wagon 
spread with straw. From that day on he kept the 
whip under lock and key. But the peasants, who had 
been so treated by the stable man, came some time 
later to the house with a basket of mushrooms that 
they had picked in the forest. This they offered to 
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my father saying that he had saved their lives. But 
they also said something very strange. They said that 
the peasants in the district have a legend about the 
silver whip. It is said on the estate—and this story 
is repeated from generation to generation—that the 
silver whip represents the Virgin and through it puri¬ 
fication of the soul is accomplished. The Tongueless 
Virgin works in silence and in death. And those who 
are purified become holy and see God, and when they 
die their bodies lie clean and pure and never rot and 
always give out a sweet odor. Many peasants said 
they would prefer to be beaten rather than suffer as 
they do because of the evil and wickedness in their 
hearts that cannot be dissolved. And when my father 
told them that the law strictly forbids flogging they 
said that the law of God was ‘higher than the law of 
man.’ They also said that those who were purified by 
the silver whip were holy and could come back to 
this world as joyful children, and in fact that they 
did. All those who were flogged to death, in all the 
hundreds of years gone by, would all be coming back 
to live their lives out and make up for the years 
that they lost. They would be coming back to the 
estate pure at heart. This is what the peasants firmly 
believed and this is what they told my father on the 
day they brought him the basket of mushrooms be¬ 
cause he had saved their lives. The peasants have 
many legends but this one seemed to me to be entirely 
without any foundation and for many years I forgot 
all about it. I forgot all about it until I began to study 
law and jurisprudence. Then I discovered that in the 
history of jurisprudence this very thing occurs. The 
laws that are dead suddenly come back and make mis- 
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chief for the living. I could cite a hundred such cases 
to you but they are not necessary. Also that there is a 
childlike nature to most laws that time does not ma¬ 
ture; and also that purification enters into it a great 
deal . . . purification and insult. The same uncer¬ 
tainty that a child has when he beholds a stranger. . . 
that uncertainty is the very essence of justice. Wonder 
and uncertainty make up the fabric of this net that is 
cast over man. But it is also revengeful; spiteful, 
revengeful and arrogant in its insults. But those in¬ 
sulted rise again and again, and because of the great¬ 
ness of their humiliation they are able to live on and 

OIX* 

When Burin had finished a great deal of confusion 
was set up. Kruger was the first to speak. He de¬ 
nounced the whole scheme as being unscientific and 
belonging to the realm of mysticism. Wasserman also 
was opposed to it; he said that the groundwork was 
too airy and that the facts presented did not bear out 
the conclusion. Edmond Jpbey said that one of his 
ancestors had been decorated by Napoleon and that 
he knew aU about the Russian campaigns but had 
never heard anything like this before; therefore he 
concluded there could be no foundation to the theory, 
"and anyway the foundations of law could not be 
mixed up with peasants’ myths.” 

Nevertheless a good deal of discussion was provoked 
and at one time several of them almost came to blows 
over it. 
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4 

Several times Boris Burin, began to write his paper 
on the “Resurrection of the Insulted,” or "The His¬ 
tory of the Silver "Whip”—the title was not settled 
in his mind—^but each time he put it aside and began 
anew. He spent days in the libraries looking up sys¬ 
tems of jurisprudence and criminal codes. 

He could never make up his mind fully. All his life 
he had been unable to make a definite decision or take 
a definite stand regarding anything. He changed his 
mind often, he was first on one side and then on 
another. He once believed that God was in heaven. 
Then for years he was sure that there could be no 
God. And now again he compromised and believed 
that the sin of man could be forgiven. 

But it was not only about God that he was unable 
to decide. There was his brother Nicholas and his 
sister Vera and another girl Anna who formed also 
part of his life of doubt. 

Regarding his elder brother Nicholas, the heir to 
the coronet, he was in a quandary. Ts it good to be 
bad and is it bad to be good?’ he often asked himself 
when he thought about him. Ts there no reward for 
virtue on this world and if one cannot believe in 
the next then why should Nicholas try to be good?’ 
This was a kind of doubtful defense of evil. And 
Nicholas was evil. At the age of six he shot a boy 
peasant named Ivan (only Ivan, he never had a last 
name) in the leg and at seven he tortured animals. 
He put the cat in the cage with a pet raven in the 
barn and watched them kill each other. He tied a 
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dog to the tail of a bull. He on.ce set fire to the straw 
roof of a peasant’s hut because he had been denied 
a red apple. When he was eighteen and before he was 
sent to the military academy at Moscow he had an 
affair with a peasant girl that cost his father a pretty 
penny. A doctor came secretly from Moscow to per¬ 
form an operation on the girl who was later sent to 
Moscow to become a domestic servant in the home of 
a Jewish merchant. At the military academy he fired 
off a cannon at night and it hit a sentry box splinter¬ 
ing it and causing other damage. Fortunately the 
sentry was not in his box and nobody was hurt but 
Nicholas was suspended for a year and had it not 
been for the name of Burin and the engravings of the 
old General Burin who “helped drive Napoleon out 
of Russia,” that hung proudly on the walls of the 
academy, he would have been expelled. During the 
year that he was suspended he caused more trouble, 
the details of which would almost fill a small book. At 
any rate Boris knew that his brother Nicholas was 
far from an angel yet he could not bring himself 
to say that his brother was evil. There were days 
when he was certain that Nicholas would end in hell 
and there were also days when, doubting the existence 
of hell, he felt that the wrong his brother had done 
could in time be made up. His own nature was too 
soft and sentimental to entertain any violent dis¬ 
like. 

Regarding his sister Vera he entertained doubts. 
He had learnt a secret from her which quite dis¬ 
turbed him. Last summer he had learnt from her own 
lips that she was to continue her college for four years 
more and the Count their father had given his permis- 
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sion, believing that she was to study literature and 
take a high degree in the field of letters. But this was 
only a cloak to hide the truth. The truth was that 
she was studying medicine. Only two other women 
were in the class and one or two little arrangements 
had been provided for them, as for instance they had 
a private dissecting room with a female corpse set 
apart from the general hall and the men students, and 
there were other little accommodations all designed 
to ease any feeling of embarrassment. At least so she 
had told him, but as a fact he knew that she was try¬ 
ing to make him see things her way. 

In reality he knew that there could be no easing of 
embarrassment and that the hard searching eye of 
the physician was soon to disfigure his sister’s lovely 
head. 'Why? Why?’ he asked himself. 'Was this a 
personal ambition, a seeking for equality, a desire for 
a career? Or was it a broader stroke; a sweep of a 
gentle mother’s arm that wants to take to her breast 
the whole of ailing humanity? What indignities she 
will have to put up with! And what she will know 
in the end! And her face—because humanity is sick 
in body and soul and she is good at heart—because of 
her goodness, must her face become sinister and hard? 
How can one learn what a doctor knows and remain 
pure at heart and with faith—^not necessarily the 
faith of God but faith in the life of man and its right 
to continue on the surface of the world? Yet the 
scientists believe that they can free man from disease 
and they think the weight of evil that hangs over 
him only part of his ignorance. Knowledge is sup¬ 
posed to accomplish all this; it is supposed to slay 
the dragon and throw his seven heads of ignorance 
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into the everlasting fires of hell, and once this is 
accomplished man will be happier; but there is a 
sinister smirk on the lips of those who have acquired 
this tricky knowledge and as the heart speaks so the 
face looks, and there is no disguising. 

'Yes, mankind must be lifted out of its sick crib, 
and Vera will help,’ he said to himself. 'The poor will 
pay their respects to her on Saturdays but on Sundays 
they will bow before the priest, and on Mondays they 
wiU take her prescriptions to the apothecary and run 
home with the medicine—^something in a bottle like 
hope confined and corked up, concentrated, distilled, 
an essence of life and strength, caught by a trick of 
a clever brain and sealed up in a glass vial, trapped, 
and then uncorked and let loose again to be swallowed 
with a glass of water so that mankind may be happier! 
But the insulted? Was there any medicine for them 
but more of the silver whip, more of the insult to cure 
that which was already burning feverishly? And on 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays and Thursdays the trick 
of a clever brain is taken a spoonful at a time but 
alas! the illness is not of the flesh or of the blood. 
And on Fridays the priest arrives cross in hand but 
again also the sickness is not in the soul. In the crib, 
my dear Vera, is an insulted one! You have no com¬ 
pound for the silver whip; there is no essence that a 
trick of the mind could distil. There are no doctors 
for this kind of illness. In the face of it the physician 
becomes a buffoon and the robed priest a clown in a 
harlequinade. Ha! Ha! My dear Vera, you are being 
misled. Mankind is suffering from insult not from an 
excess of microbes. And you go to learn all the nasty 
tricks of the world, and your face will becom.e hard 
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and your eye metallic. Scarlet fever, yes, and measles 
too but the insulted one, my dear Vera, you will not 
dare to visit.’ 

And there was also Anna Kutusov. 

Anna Kutusov was the daughter of their neighbor 
and landowner Kutusov. His lands were on the other 
side of the forest and consisted of a grant originally 
presented almost a century ago, to Marshal Kutusov 
by Alexander himself after the Napoleonic cam¬ 
paigns. The Kutusovs were friendly neighbors and 
many of the peasants of the Burin estate had married 
peasants of the Kutusov estate. The track through 
the forest had become a well-worn road but the cross 
still stood at the place where it was erected and the 
road still went around it. Anna and Boris were child¬ 
hood companions. By all the laws of nature they 
seemed destined for each other. But the giant cross 
seemed to stand between them. 

Unlike his sister Vera, Anna had certain artistic 
accomplishments. She could sing and dance. She could 
accompany herself on the piano and she could de¬ 
liver dramatic recitations. Her very special accom¬ 
plishment was a remarkable gift of mimicry: she 
could imitate the peasant women on the various 
estates, their speech and squinting gestures until her 
audience roared with laughter. She took special de- 
hght in mimicking some of the Burin peasants, espe¬ 
cially the old woman who believed that when she 
dropped a pan or something it was the devil pushing 
her arm, and also the Lame Ivan, the same who had 
been shot in the leg many years before by Nicholas. 

“The years will soon begin to go by, and you will 
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be waiting for me and I will be waiting for you,” she 
once wrote Boris. 

But Boris could make no decision. At first he 
thought that as soon as he finished his law school they 
would be married. Now he wanted to take a higher 
degree and become a doctor of law and through it 
perhaps achieve a country judgeship. These positions 
were not difficult to obtain and his father had in¬ 
timated that some official in Moscow would lend a 
ready ear to any request from the Count provided 
the young man satisfied the judicial committee with 
regard to his legal training; but with a doctor’s degree 
from a recognized Continental university no ex¬ 
amination would be required. 

Often he thought he would write to her and tell 
her: 'How can I marry you when I do not even 
believe in God. Or at least there are days when I think 
that the real holy one is he who has been struck in 
the face or insulted by some overbearing demon. 
Truly I believe it and I feel the insulted one holy and 
above Him whom you worship. Can we ever bridge 
this chasm? The old woman who believes in the devil, 
she is one of those, I am sure, and so too is Ivan the 
lame peasant without a name, for his mother was a 
girl who was taken into the hay of a barn by someone 
—she never said who—and my brother called him a 
bastard and shot him in the leg; but he has in him 
this powerful thing that is dark and mysterious and 
drops down deep into the core of the world . . . And 
I myself through doubt am reduced to nothing! Sup¬ 
posing that I should become a doctor of the law; 
what then? Bring before me two peasants and a horse 
and two lawyers that could argue and in the end I 
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would not know which was the lawyer and which the 
horse. How could I decide? It would be agony—^just 
torture. It seems, Anna, that all the uselessness of all 
the Burins that ever lived has been distilled into me. 
Yet one must be genial for how then could one live 
with one’s companions? See how friendly is the old 
woman who actually shouts at the devil and how 
kind the nature of Lame Ivan. What should I be¬ 
lieve? Will the world in the end belong to those who 
are possessed and to those who have been insulted? 
If I could only make you understand, Anna, then 
all would be well but it is something that I hardly 
understand myself. Yet, I love you and not a day 
passes that you are not tenderly encased in my 
thoughts. But doubt drags me down and down until I 
become something worthless and to myself despised. 
This creature cannot marry, not even the girl sent 
to Moscow to be a domestic servant. Often I thought 
that if only to punish myself I should seek her out 
and go to her and offer to marry her, because of my 
brother Nicholas and the great wrong he did her. . . . 
And also because of myself! She is an insulted one and 
there is a warm radiation that would come from her 
body and perhaps in punishment there is also warmth 
... If one lived close to it and took it to one’s heart 
perhaps it would dissolve the stone of doubt. I looked 
once into her eyes before she was sent away and I 
will never forget them, . . . Often I see them before 
me and I want to fly to her arms and beg that she 
forgive me for what Nicholas had done. If she could 
only forgive one Burin then all would be forgiven. 
And her warm arms embracing me and her breasts 
pressing closely to me—the same breasts that began 
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to raise with milk before the doctor came secretly 
from Moscow—here close to the clotted milk of the 
insulted I could rest and together with tears we could 
wash away the great doubt. And she would kiss me 
and forgive me because of my brother. . . , And now, 
Anna, I have told you what is in my heart, but it is 
you really that I love and you only.’ 

These thoughts he often composed in one form or 
another but they were never written, and Anna never 
knew exactly what caused the great timidity. 

The days went by pleasantly enough. It was some¬ 
thing after all to be a member of the intellectuals. It 
was already a distinction to have a voice in the com¬ 
pany of Kruger and Wasserman, and to receive a 
hearty greeting from such waiters as Otto and Carl. 

The days went by but the "'Silver Virgin and the 
Holy Whip” (again he had changed his mind about 
the title) was never written. 


5 

In the late spring of this same year, 1900, a week 
or two before the close of the school semester, Boris 
received from his sister Vera the following letter: 
"Boris dear: I do not know how to begin. A great 
disaster has happened to us. Our stables and the con¬ 
necting barn are completely destroyed by fire. It 
broke out at night most mysteriously and I had a tele¬ 
gram at once from the overseer. Nicholas was at home 
but he did not think it important enough to take 
me away from my work. He has been acting very 
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strangely about the whole affair and several times I 
have been prompted to wire to you to come home at 
once. But then the damage is already done and bevond 
repair. Only two of the horses were saved. All the rest 
perished in the flames. Fortunately the cattle winter¬ 
ing in the barn attached to the stables were driven 
out to pasture only a week or so before this happened. 
As soon as I had the telegram I took the very next 
train and arrived in time to see the desolate ruins still 
smoldering. Fortunately the sparks did not reach the 
house, or rather a few did light on the roof but the 
peasants climbed up through the attic windows and 
with wet brooms brushed them away. The two horses 
were rescued by Lame Ivan and he was the first to run 
into the house with a wet broom but somehow or 
other he was not on the roof. He says that when he 
reached the second story his bad leg gave way under 
him and he was unable to go on. But one of the other 
peasants who had been on the roof at the time said 
that Lame Ivan was with Nicholas in his bedroom and 
that he distinctly saw him walk out after all danger 
was over and that he did not limp any more at this 
time than at any other time. Of course in the excite¬ 
ment all kinds of things can happen but Nicholas 
swears that he did not see Lame Ivan at all that eve¬ 
ning. At any rate the sparks did not carry and at least 
that we should be thankful for. I have not yet dared 
to write to father. I hardly know what to say. At first 
I thought I should send him a wire but I fear the 
shock of it would set him back and bring on another 
of those attacks. He was so well this spring and went 
off so cheerfully to Paris with the committee of dele¬ 
gates to the World’s Fair—^How I wish you were here 
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to advise me. Nicholas as usual is in one of his de¬ 
pressed fits and only ridicules any suggestions that I 
make. If father returned at once what could he do? 
The damage cannot be repaired immediately. The 
overseer says that the barns and stables were not in¬ 
sured and only the house and its contents are covered 
by the policies. The old devil woman has been again 
talking too much in the last few days. She swears that 
she saw the devil with a box of matches in his hand 
that very morning and that she shouted to him to 
get away and also that she chased him with a kettle of 
boiling water in her hand. What things people can 
invent! At the present moment Nicholas is still asleep, 
he drank a whole bottle of spirits last night and made 
a general nuisance of himself. When he was drunk 
he called the servants and told them to inform Lame 
Ivan that he must never come into the house again 
no matter for what reason and 'if he does, I will kill 
the bastard! I will shoot him again and this time 
with better aim.’ These were his own words. He said 
worse, I cannot write it but you can imagine. Boris, 
I wish you were here. Alone, I am unable to cope with 
it all. Everything seems stirred up and with father 
away—^what shall we write him!—and you also away 
and Nicholas as he is, you can readily understand 
what there is to contend with. Write me or better 
wire me what is best to do. Affectionately, Vera.” 

The letter arrived in the morning. It was quite up¬ 
setting. At noon he wired to Vera that he was taking 
the night express and gave the time of its arrival at 
the station. The journey of about twelve hundred 
miles and with baggage and passport inspection at the 
various frontiers, took over two days to accomplish. 
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That night after sending his baggage to the station 
and settling his bills he visited the beer cellar to say 
a last farewell. He shook hands all around: “Will see 
you again. Next autumn if all is well.” 

The fellows gave him a cheering toast and made 
Otto and Carl drink too. 

Kruger said: “Leave me your address in case I want 
to write to you. We must keep in touch. In unity 
there is power. And remember the time is soon to 
arrive when we will claim the crown of leadership by 
right of intellect and not by right of blood. I will 
write you if there is any news. The leaning tower of 
aristocracy must be pushed over. Its foundation is 
crumbling through its own decay. We must be pre¬ 
pared to take over this obligation. Power comes 
through the will and we must be firm and stand to¬ 
gether. . . . What train do you take?” 

“Ten o’clock.” 

“Is that the train that passes through Warsaw?” 

“Yes.” 

“My musician friend Zimmerman will be on that 
train. Do you know him?” 

“No.” 

“He is a quiet chap. He is studying composition 
and theory. Their classes ended this week. Look him 
up and talk to him. He is half Polish. His father is 
Austrian but they five in Warsaw. He has a sandy 
mustache and thick eye-glasses, you will know him at 
a glance. Also, he has a golden lyre, a prize from the 
conservatory, hanging on his watch chain. You can¬ 
not mistake him. ... A pleasant fellow. He is travel¬ 
ing second class.” 

“Thanks, I will look him up,” said Boris, who had 
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been writing his address on a card. "Goody-bye again. 
This address will always reach me. If there is any 
news I will write you.” 


6 

Once on the train it was a simple matter to locate 
Zimmerman. Soon they were both settled in a com¬ 
partment talking about Kruger and their other mu¬ 
tual friends. The train ran on. Every now and again 
the engine screeched and the steam from the whistle 
rushed as a white cloud past their window. 

Zimmerman turned out to be quite a likable fellow. 
He had spent two years at the university and was 
preparing himself to teach composition and musical 
history. 

"And what will you do during the summer?” asked 
Boris. 

"Oh. There is always plenty to do. Three times a 
week I rehearse the church choir and on Sundays I 
play the organ. Then in my spare time I assist the 
concert master at the opera with the scoring. Also I 
am collecting material for a little monograph on 
Chopin.” 

"A biography?” 

"Not exactly. More a critical study with some new 
biographical material that I have dug up in Warsaw.” 

"What type of material?” 

"Oh. All kinds. Good, bad and otherwise. Nothing 
important but all extremely symbolic.” 

"Symbolic of what?” 
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"Symbolic of his life in general. All in a subdued 
minor key. Our music publishers in Warsaw will 
bring it out when it is finished.” 

"I thought everything was already known about 
Chopin’s life.” 

"No. Not at all. And many facts that are known 
have never been put together in their proper place. 
For instance we know that after years of living in 
France he often said with a smile: 'No. I am only 
passing through.’ Really in the back of his mind was 
a great doubt. It is true that he was first acclaimed 
and appreciated in France but in the end he often 
thought that he had made a mistake by remaining so 
long. One can read between the lines in his letters 
and better still one can see by his compositions.” 

"How can qne tell by his compositions?” asked 
Boris 

"It is simple for a trained musician to see what is 
in the heart of the composer. Many of his earlier com¬ 
positions seem to ring the truest note. The middle 
works are often light and airy and then in the end 
when he suffered bitter disappointment and was de¬ 
serted by the great world that he had served so bril¬ 
liantly—then in the end one has again the true 
Chopin.” 

"And the other works you consider not truly 
Chopin.” 

"No. I do not explain myself correctly. Of course 
everything that he did was typically Chopin. It was 
stamped with an individuality that was unmistakable. 
But after fame had come and admiration and applause 
was abundant he began to repeat his successes and he 
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wrote with an airy grace in an effort further to please 
his admirers. His art became thin for their sakes.” 

“What do you mean by 't!^n’?” 

W^ell, it became not so genuine and serious an 
expression. After all music is a record of an artist’s 
sensation. The sensation may be cheap—this it never 
was in Chopin—or it may be trifling or it may be 
really profound. And there are degrees between. In 
the case of Robert Schumann, it was never thin. He 
never was required to please the fashionable world. 
The aristocrats never took him to their fickle bosoms. 
He never enjoyed the success of Chopin but he also 
never tried to play to light-headed ladies and gentle- 
men. I give this comparison because Schumann was 
quite contemporary, he was born but a year later and 
died about six or seven after Chopin’s death. He ad¬ 
mired Chopin and was the first critic of any im¬ 
portance to hail him as a genius, which he undoubt¬ 
edly was.” 

“Did Chopin admire Schumann?” 

“No. Not at first. He once received a new com¬ 
position that Schumann sent him and after glancing 
over a few bars of the music threw it aside with the 
remark: *How well they bind their books in Ger¬ 
many.’ This was when he was at the height of his 
glory. But some years later he was of quite a different 
opinion and in fact made his pupils study several of 
Schumann’s piano compositions. But they played 
them with a lightness, a certain Chopinesque elegance, 
that was not in keeping with the compositions. The 
elegance, the perfume, the silks of the ladies could 
not be swept away with a single stroke. It was only 
at the very end that he began to play quite differently, 
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but no record of the compositions remains to us. I 
have the fact only from a letter written by one of 
his pupils ... a very intimate pupil, whose name 
for the moment escapes me.” 

"So your theory seems to be that Chopin might 
have been even greater than he was if . . .” 

"If he had not remained in France with the idle 
aristocrats. That is it exactly. Germany would have 
been better, even Poland would have been better but 
the time he lived in France was a bad time for his 
art. Fie succumbed to the flattery, the applause, the 
admiration, the gifts . . . Yes, he had many gifts 
from people in royal station. He had a service of fine 
Sevres porcelain given him by Louis-Philippe, the 
plates were all inscribed. He also had a rich casket pre¬ 
sented by Baron Rothschild, this by the by was not 
the box in which he kept the spadeful of Polish soil; 
you know about this?” 

"Yes. I read it somewhere.” 

"There, that alone is in a way significant and bears 
out my theory. There is a blindness to genius. Its 
power is confined in one direction and its helplessness 
with the world that drains its life, by a gentle suc¬ 
tion, is pathetic. It gives in order to be free and once 
the body is dried of all its vital forces, when its power 
is spent and the dark truths of its nature are molded 
into form, then the carcass is ready to be received into 
the arms of God. . . . And many of the gifts show¬ 
ered on him, finally landed in Poland.” 

"In Poland?” 

"That is what I have been looking up in Warsaw. 
You see, after Chopin died—he died in eighteen- 
forty-nine—^his effects were sold at auction. All his 
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furniture including his grand piano and all the sou¬ 
venirs that he so cherished were bought by a Scotch 
lady, who had once been his pupil, a certain Miss 
Sterling, and she took them all across the channel 
with her to her home in Scotland. Among these things 
was a beautiful portrait of the pianist done by Ms 
friend Ary Scheffer; this also ended tragically in Po¬ 
land ... I mean the portrait. Miss Sterling did not 
live very long but died about nine or ten years after 
Chopin and according to her will she presented all the 
effects that she bought at the auction to Chopin’s 
mother who was still alive in Warsaw. But Madame 
Chopin only enjoyed them for three years, and with 
her death they went to her married daughter Isabella.” 

"And the goods were sent from Scotland to War¬ 
saw.” 

"Yes. They all went across Europe at the death of 
Miss Sterling, and then from Chopin’s mother they 
passed into the hands of his sister Isabella but alas! 
she had them also for but a few years. Two years 
after Chopin’s mother died, she was living on the 
second floor of a house belonging to a certain Polish 
Count whose name was Zamoyski. During the polit¬ 
ical upheaval of this year some hot-headed revolution¬ 
ists attempted the life of Count Von Berg, the Tzar’s 
appointed governor of Poland. When the governor’s 
carriage passed the house in which Chopin’s posses¬ 
sions were stored, a window was opened in the fourth 
story and a bomb was thrown, also several shots were 
fired. Nobody was killed and only one of the escort’s 
horses was injured but in a few minutes a vindictive 
detachment of cavalry, which at this time were in 
constant readiness on the Saxon Square, had sur- 
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rounded the house. The women were dragged into the 
street and the men found in the building bundled 
off to prison. The same was done to the occupants of 
the neighboring house. The soldiers entered and smash¬ 
ing the windows and shutters with the butts of their 
rifles began throwing out all the furnishings of both 
houses. As these two houses were occupied by fairly 
well-to-do families there was a considerable quantity 
of stuff hurled into the street. Over fifteen pianos 
were lifted to the window ledges and sent smashing 
into the street below. Chopin’s piano was among them 
but not the piano that came from Scotland; this for¬ 
tunately was safe in the country, in the drawing room 
of Chopin’s niece. But everything else was completely 
ruined. The street was littered with Chopin’s musical 
manuscripts, letters, books, trinkets. The soldiers 
found spirits and were soon roaring drunk. In the 
evening they built a fire in the center of the street 
and while singing songs—the most profane imaginable 
—they fed to the fire those precious souvenirs, and 
the letters to his family and other friends, written 
over a period of eighteen years, and Chopin’s musical 
manuscripts, everything . . . And the portrait, that 
too. An eyewitness reported that one of the officers 
defiled it in a manner unclean and disgusting before 
it was thrown into the flames. . . . And as they threw 
on the furniture and bedding, the rugs and pictures 
great showers of sparks rose up from the flames and 
announced to the citizens of "Warsaw that the reign 
of military terror was already upon them. Poland was 
once free and now . . . Pardon me, you are from 
Moscow?” 
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“Yes. It’s quite all right. Quite all right. Say what 
you like, I . . .” 

“One must be careful. One can never tell.” 

“But all this that you tell about Chopin’s effects 
was quite long ago.” 

"Poland was then chafing badly under the Russian 
yoke. I mean no disrespect to you.” 

"Quite so. One may speak historically and nothing 
personal need be implied. . . . And all this you will 
include in the study that you will write?” 

"It will be a monograph and I have most of it 
written. It is strictly in keeping with the facts and 
yet it will be symbolic. Or rather there will be a mean¬ 
ing beyond that it will not be difficult to guess.” 

In this way they talked on and on until the first 
rays of dawn were already making their appearance. 
Weariness overcame them and they both were soon 
asleep. In the morning they ate breakfast together and 
at Warsaw they shook hands. Boris gave Zimmerman 
his address and asked him to be sure to send him a copy 
of his Chopin monograph when it was printed. 


7 

As all the wagons and carriages were destroyed in 
the fire Anna Kutusov from the neighboring estate 
drove through the woods and over the fields in ^cit 
best carriage, the one with silver trimmings and a 
black leather top that could be folded back, to pick 
up Vera and meet the train. 

Boris lost no time after his arrival m setting to 
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work with the zeal of an investigating magistrate. 
He had made up his mind during the journey to take 
a firm hand in this affair and this would prove to all 
the peasants in the countryside that he really was not 
a weakling, unable to make up his own mind. In this 
attitude he was supported by both Anna and his 
sister. 

First the servants of the house told the story of the 
burning of the stables. He asked them questions and 
made a few notes as they spoke. The stable man came 
forward and explained why they thought the fire 
could not have started accidentally from either a care¬ 
less match or cigarette. The reason was because it was 
some hours after the last person had been in any part 
of the stable that night, that the fire burst out. And 
that straw and hay would not have resisted the spark 
so long. Several of them had seen Lame Ivan running 
towards the barn and it was he who forced his way 
through the smoke and dragged out two of the horses 
but the flames burst out with such fury as soon as 
these horses were out that he was unable to go back to 
save any more. Then instead of standing by to watch 
the disaster he took up a broom and dipping it into a 
rain barrel close by went into the house to get on to 
the roof and be ready to beat off any sparks that came 
from the burning stables. 

One of the stable men made a complete list of all 
that was lost. Each horse was here mentioned by name, 
his color and age were also given, the carriages were 
listed, the wagons, the extra shafts and all the harness 
and other equipment such as sleds, sledges, stone boats, 
chains, extra traces and collars, old discarded or re¬ 
serve material, tools and supplies for shoeing and re- 
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pairing carriages and harness, so much grain of one 
kind and so much of another, hay of one quality and 
hay left over from the year before and everything, 
everything else. The list was a yard long on ruled note- 
paper, one sheet pasted to another. 

""WTien did you prepare this list?” 

"Only yesterday when I heard you would be ar¬ 
riving. I would have done the same if it were your 
father the Count arriving.” 

"And how could you remember every little thing 
that you have caused to be written into this docu¬ 
ment?” 

"Thirty-eight years, sir. Every day and most of the 
day I was in and out, and many a rare horse we had 
too. Thirty-eight years, sir!” 

"I see. I see.” 

"And I could even think of things hidden away or 
buried in corners that I did not bother to enumerate.” 

"Why not?” 

"Well, they did not belong properly on the list. 
Konke’s skates were hanging on a nail and how many 
times I said to him: 'Konke, take your skates home,’ 
but he would run off. Or I would say: 'They will rust 
or they will be stolen, take them home,’ but did he 
ever listen to anyone? Konke’s skates are not marked 
down and there were other things also.” 

"What kind of things?” 

"Two hats and a coat belonging to us. They hung 
on pegs and we used them, whoever wanted to use 
them, and there was a rubber coat. They are now 
gone.” 

"W^hy did you not put them on the list? 
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"Because they did not belong to your father the 
Count.” 

"I see. You listed only the Burin property.” 

"Exactly.” 

"And you said you made out this list only yester¬ 
day?” 

"Yes.” 

"And you told Konke some time ago that his 
skates may be lost or stolen some day.” 

"Yes.” 

"You never told him they would be burnt.” 

"I never expected a fire. It never entered my head. 
We were always very careful with light in the stable. 
Always. Always. Yes, we were careful with lanterns 
and candles were forbidden. Strictly! Always.” Then 
turning to the other stable men he cried angrily: 
"Why do you stand there like dummies? I am saying 
always. Always we were careful, weren’t we? Weren’t 
we!” 

"Yes. It is true. It is so. Always. Candles never,” 
they said. 

While this was going on Nicholas, who had been 
sleeping during his brother’s arrival, now stood at the 
door. His face was pale and showed signs of dissipa¬ 
tion and his hair was disheveled; he wore his uniform. 

"Here my brother the judge has arrived. Now we 
will find out a thing or two.” 

"Go away, Nicholas,” called Vera. "We are only 
doing what is necessary.” 

"Necessary! My God, necessary! The stable is lost 
and the horses and everything and now. . . What will 
you gain by it?” 
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*'We will gain nothing but we should know so that 
we can write to father.” 

"Very well, go ahead and ask your foolish questions. 
We should raise your chair up a foot or two from 
the floor; then you could play judge and prosecutor.” 

“Instead of helping us you stand there making fun 
of the whole business,” said Vera. 

"Yes, I make fun of it because . . . Because I have 
a good reason. And the reason is that you won’t find 
out anything.” 

"Why not?” Boris asked. 

"Why not? Because I have been all over it. All over 
it backwards and forward.” 

"When have you been all over it?” asked Vera. 

"Before. Even before you arrived.” 

"What have you been over?” 

"The same ground. The same thing you are doing.” 

"You mean you questioned the peasants?” Boris 
asked. 

“Yes. Peasants and everybody. I was at them with 
no time lost. Not a week later. The same night.” 

"But the peasants say no,” added Vera. "They say 
there was no investigation and they say that after 
the fire you drank a whole bottle of brandy and went 
to sleep with your clothes on.” 

"You listen to what they say. I suppose you wanted 
me to question the old hen who says she saw the devil 
that morning with a box of matches in his hand.” 

"W^e have a right to ask anyone for any informa¬ 
tion that could help us,” Boris said. "Of course they 
are not compelled to give it. We have no authority 
to force them to answer but when we come to that 
bridge it will be time to decide how to cross it. 
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"What would you do if one of the peasants re¬ 
fused to speak?” 

"That is very simple. Then we would turn it all 
over to the police.” 

"Police!” he repeated quickly. He was vexed. "Yes. 
That is just like you. You would have this place over¬ 
run with stinking officials. You would have this place 
a hive of fussy petty officers with an air of authority 
and long noses that they could poke into everyone’s 
affairs.” 

"We would have no choice in the matter.” 

"The damage that has been done cannot be repaired 
by silly questions.” 

"We realize this. Yet we choose to do so. If you 
would stop interrupting and sit down with a view to 
helping us you would be doing more good than stand¬ 
ing in the doorway.” 

"Very well, my dear brother. I forgot—^my good 
judge. I will sit beside you on the dais to see that you 
ask the proper questions in the proper order for after 
all I was here on the night of the fire and neither of 
you was miles within reach. I will sit beside you.” 

Boris made room for him at the table. He sat down 
and picked up the long list prepared by the old stable 
man. 

"I see,” he said. "All tabulated like a bookkeeper 
would keep the accounts of your debts. Nothing left 
out.” 

"Have you any questions you would like to ask 
them, Nicholas?” 

"No. They can go. Wait! Yes. There is something 
I would like to ask them.” 

"What is it?” inquired Boris. 
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“I will ask them where they were when the fire 
broke out?” 

“We were—we were asleep. All home and asleep 
and we heard the noise and shouting and ran out with 
hardly any clothes on.” 

"Ajid how was it you did not save any of the 
horses, if you ran so promptly?” 

“The flames. The flames. You saw them yourself. 
You know.” 

“And Lame Ivan did not seem to mind them at 
all. He ran through the flames and dragged out two 
horses. You saw him do this and you stood by look¬ 
ing on. Did you offer to help him? Did you go in with 
him? Did you . . .” 

“He was already in when we reached the barn.” 
“How do you know it was he if you did not see 
him go in?” Boris asked. 

“We saw him ahead of us. We recognized him by 

his limp.” . 1 TVT- L 1 

“And so limping he got in,” continued Nicholas 

in his savage manner. “And you were unable ev^ 
to save a horse between the three of you. He brought 
out two!” 

“The flames. They were already fierce. They were 

frightening.” ^ , , , 

“So that was it. They frightened you and you 
stood there while he was inside: like fools you stooiL 
And Lame Ivan brought out two—a halter in each 
hand—while all the rest of the cowards stood looking 


"Hush,” pleaded Vera. 
“That will do. That is 


all for the present,” Boris 


said. 
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“Yes, that is all. Go. Go, all of you!” 

The stable men quickly filed out of the room. 

“Now,” said Boris. “We should call Lame Ivan and 
learn what he has to say.” 

“No!” cried Nicholas in a rage. “He has nothing to 
say. I don’t want that son of a whore in this house.” 

“Hush! Your language, Nicholas,” said Vera softly. 

“This is all nonsense. You come here, you have 
both of you been away all winter and spring and now 
. . . What do you want anyway?” 

“We want only to find the bottom of this mystery,” 
Boris replied. 

“There is no mystery. The stables are burnt to 
the ground and everyone knows it. You can’t call it 
a mystery.” 

“But someone is responsible.” 

“What good will that do?” 

“But it is a crime.” 

“Yes. I know. Lawyers are always interested in 
crime. It is honey on their bread.” 

“But you must not prevent our questioning . . .” 

“That bastard can tell you nothing. I cannot help 
my language. He’s a . . . he’s foul through and 
through.” 

“But you just said he brought out two of the 
horses and he was the only one who dared go in. We 
will question him . . .” 

“You don’t think he set fire to the stables do you? 
Ha, ha, ha, ha!” he forced a laugh. 

“Of course not. There is no suspicion. But there 
have been cases known of people who regretted their 
crime the moment they saw its evil results and have 
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tried partly to repair the damage. Conscience forces 
them to act in such cases.” 

"No. He need not be questioned. In fact I have 
forbidden him ever to set foot in this house. I won’t 
have him hobbling up and down the stair. I won’t 
have it!” 

"I am sorry, Nicholas,” said his brother. "We quite 
tmderstand. He is not to come here. But this is a 
special occasion. We must report his deed to father. 
He will want to reward him when he returns if only 
for the example to others. It would be just to give 
him one of the horses that he saved.” 

"Lame Ivan should ride! It’s ridiculous! I told you 
before what he was. A hundred horses would not 
change him.” 

"If you refuse to allow him to come here then 
we will question him in the yard,” Vera suggested. 

"Very well; you may send for him. Let him come 
here but I will go out of the room.” 

They rang the bell and when the servant entered 
Boris said: "Will you ask Lame Ivan to come here?” 

Nicholas rose from his seat, adjusted the belt of his 
tmiform, passed his fingers through his hair and went 
to the door. He turned about to say soniething but 
suddenly changed his mind and walked briskly out of 
the room. 


8 

With Lame Ivan before them Boris did all t^ 
questioning and Vera merely sat by and listened. 
For some reason or other Boris felt apologetic at be- 
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ing required to call the hero of the fire and ask him 
to explain the circumstances that led him into the 
flaming stable and later into the house with the wet 
broom. He spoke to the simple Lame Ivan as a father 
speaks to a child. 

"And you say, Ivan, that the two horses came out 
running?” 

"Yes. I punched them under the belly and we 
jumped through the door. A good punch in the ribs 
did it but when we got outside—it was as light as 
daylight from the flames—I saw that I saved the 
wrong horses.” 

"Why were they wrong, Ivan?” 

"They were only the work horses. I should have 
made for the stalls that had the carriage horses. But 
inside it was dark because of the thick smoke and I 
untied the first two that I found.” 

"That is quite right. You did the best you could.” 

"But the carriage horses were blue blooded and 
the Count. . .” 

"He will not hold it against you. In fact we are 
going to write to him and recommend that he reward 
you for what you have done. If the flames had not 
been so strong your example would have led others to 
do as you did. Then they might have all been saved.” 

"If I could have run I should have been inside 
sooner and then I think I would have had four or six 
out. Two at a time they could be dragged through.” 

"Well, don’t worry about that. You did the best 
you could. And now go on. After you had the horses 
out what did you do?” 

"Well, I wanted to go in again but the flames burst 
out suddenly. The straw caught and the noise it made 
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and sudden light. . . The sparks flew up and I picked 
up an old broom that stood in the yard and I dipped 
it in a rain barrel and ran for the house so that the 
flying sparks would not bridge over the fire. And 
I ran in,” 

"Wait. You say you ran in. Through which door 
did you go?” 

"The kitchen side.” 

"And was nobody here?” 

"No. There was nobody.” 

"Where were they?” 

"Those who were awake had run over to the fire 
and the rest were not yet out of their rooms.” 

"Was the door unlocked?” 

"Yes. Probably those who ran out to the fire un¬ 
locked it to go out.” 


"Then go on.” 

"I ran in. Every room was bright because of the 
flames outside. I came through the kitchen^ and the 
servants’ hall and pantry and through the dining room 
into the main hall. Here I went up the stairs. I did not 
stop for I knew I had to go to the roof and you 
go up through the ladder in the attic. ... We , 
that is how it was.” 

"Did you get up on the roof?” i v j 

"The others did. Some followed me; they also had 
brooms or boughs that they broke from the trees 


as they ran.” , ^ 

"But you did not get up on the roo . supp > 
Ivan, the ladder was . . . With your game leg it was 

hard to manage.” . ,, j j 

"Yes. That is it,” he said quickly. I did not want 


to say it myself.” 
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"Well, it is no fault of yours. And that is why you 
did not get up on the roof?” 

"Yes.” 

"And while you were in the house did you see any¬ 
one outside of those who followed you from the 
yard?” 

"No, who should I see?” 

"Was there nobody in the house?” 

"I don’t know.” 

"Of course you don’t know. You did not go 
through all the rooms and therefore could not tell 
who . . . Did anyone speak to you in the house?” 

This time he hesitated before he again said: "I don’t 
know.” 

"Was my brother Nicholas in the house?” 

"That I would not know either.” 

"Then you did not see him?” 

He was silent. 

"I have been told by someone . . . One of the men 
coming down from the roof some time later said that 
there was a light in my brother’s room and while 
passing the door in the hall he heard voices in the room 
that sounded very much like . . 

Suddenly the door burst open. Nicholas stood fac¬ 
ing them. He had been listening. Lame Ivan was 
frightened by the sudden entry and swayed, nearly 
falling. 

"Why don’t you tell them where you were, you 
son of a . . 

"I was going ... I was about to say . . .” 

"Yes. He was in the room with me. And the reason? 
The reason is that I saw him come up the stair and 
I had forbidden him ever to enter the house and 1 
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took my pistol out of my pocket and told him to 
step into my room and close the door. Yes. I know 
he came with a wet broom to brush off flying sparks. 
I know all that. But there were others to do that. 
They were upon his heels. He was not necessary. Isn’t 
that right?” 

“Yes. That . . . that is how it was,” Ivan stam¬ 
mered. 

"And why did I want him to close the door? 
because I did not care to have the others see that he 
had entered the place when they all knew that I had 
strictly . . . And that is why he remained in my room 
until the rest had gone away. I held him there at the 
point of a pistol. Isn’t that it?” 

“Yes. The pistol. The pistol. Yes.” 

“There, now you have it all.” 

Nicholas was still standing in the open doorway 
but now he closed the door behind him and took his 
place at the table. He fingered nervously the long 
paper with the itemized list of property destroyed. 
Twice he folded it together and twice he unfolded it. 

“There you have it,” he said, breaking the silence. 
“Now is there anything else you want to ask of 
this . . .” 

“No. No,” said Boris. “He may go. It is a bit odd 
but nevertheless...” 

“You don’t think he is hiding something from 
you? I have told you myself . . .” 

“No. No. He may go. There is nothing more to 
explain.” 

But Lame Ivan did not move. He stood staring 

blankly at Nicholas. _ • i- 

''There is nothing more to explain. There is nothmg 
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more to be said. The mystery is solved. We are exactly 
where we were before. There is nothing more to ex¬ 
plain. Nothing!” 

Ivan began to tremble violently. His lame leg 
seemed weakening under him. He shook hard. 

"Very well, Ivan,” added Boris. “That is all for 
the present. You did the best you could. There is 
no blame to you at all.” 

Ivan put his trembling hand to the knob of the 
door and was about to leave the room when suddenly 
Nicholas cried out in a shrill voice. “It is all a damn 
lie!” 

Then Ivan rushed over to him and throwing himself 
at his feet and with his two hands clasped before him 
cried: “We are sworn! Sworn by all that is holy! You 
cannot give in. You dare not tell. I pray to you. Death 
itself dare not reveal... We are sworn. You cannot 
say ... I plead with you. On my knees for your 
sake. I would sooner die and you cannot... We are 
sworn!” 

But Nicholas paid no attention to his plea. He 
merely said to his brother: “Lock the doors.” 

Boris rose from the table and latched both doors. 

When he seated himself again Ivan was weeping 
bitterly and holding before him his clasped hands. He 
held them so tight that the fingers whitened. 

Nicholas again folded the long paper, and crum¬ 
pling it up said quietly: “I cannot hold it in any 
longer. It was I who set fire to the stables. I did it 
myself. I did it because I wanted the coronet from 
father’s chest. I broke the lock of the chest and took 
it out. I could not wait any longer. I need it. I have to 
pay my debts with something. I set fire to the stables 
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to ... I do not understand exactly why. But I 
thought that during the fire the coronet might have 
been stolen by someone—an outsider—and it woxdd 
never be found out. This is the truth. And Ivan knows 
it is the truth.” 

Tears streamed down Ivan’s cheeks. He remained 
on his knees with his outstretched hands clasped be¬ 
fore him. "Don’t. Don’t,” he pleaded. "We are sworn. 
Don’t.” 


9 

"This is the truth. God knows it is the truth. I 
planned it myself and myself I put a match to the 
whole business. I twisted the lock off the chest with 
the poker from the grate. I took out the coronet and 
I also took out the silver whip. I have them in my 
room. If you do not believe me—^go and see for your¬ 
selves. And also look at the chest and you will find 
the lock broken. All this I did in the dark. I mean 
there was no light save the light that came from the 
flames of the stable. I had to wait quite a while be¬ 
fore they could light up the room. I waited behind the 
shutters. ... It seemed ages before I saw the peasants 
and servants running about. I had to wait for them 
to be out of the house before . . .” 

"Don’t, don’t, don’t,” cried Lame Ivan. "You are 
convicting yourself. It is terrible. Don’t, don t. You 
are giving out testimony. And the eye of the law is 

fixed upon you! Don’t!” . , , i. 

"Let me alone. "Who asks you?” He kicked him; but 
the simple man on his knees paid no attention to the 
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blow and only continued whispering: "Don’t. Don’t 
do it. You are convicting yourself. The eye of the 
law. Don’t. I plead with you. We are sworn!” 

"Keep quiet, you! I know what I am doing. I am 
telling my brother and my sister—they too are Burins 
to the very core and they know . . . My own brother 
and my sister they will tell me what to do. They will 
help me, they are not like you . . . you child of a 
bitch—you. They are not like you and they . . . 
Why did you stop me? Why did you fly into the room 
with your broom? Who asked you to interfere? What 
business is it of yours? I might have been miles and 
miles away by this time if it weren’t for you. If you 
... I might, for all you know, I might now be look¬ 
ing down on all of you and smiling to myself and call¬ 
ing you: 'Poor simple fools.’ Yes, how do you know? 
You have no right to stop me.” 

"We are sworn! You are giving testimony against 
yourself. It is not allowed. Even the law . . . Confess 
to God or to someone secretly and then we will all be 
sworn but your brother is the law . . . He is a judge 
and a prosecutor and he holds the rope that you are 
putting around your neck. Don’t, for the love of God. 
Don’t!” 

"Stop it!” He kicked him again. 

Now Boris spoke: "I must ask you not to interrupt 
my brother when he is speaking. You will have your 
chance.” 

The man on the floor whispered: "The judge. The 
judge. The Burin judge.” 

"When the light from the fire filled the room and 
I could see the peasants running I went to the chest 
and twisted ofiF the lock. The red morocco box was in 
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the corner and the silver whip in its little glass case 
was next to it. I took them both out and closed down 
the lid. It closed with a heavy bang and I looked 
around but nobody was to be seen. 'They are mine. 
They are mine,’ I said to myself. 'Mine by right. Mine 
by birth. Mine by the will of God and the grace of 
the devil’ ... I said it to myself. "Why I happened 
to think of 'the grace of the devil’ I cannot say. Per¬ 
haps it is because I do not believe in God or His will. 
At any rate this is what I said. 'They are mine.’ I put 
them under my arm and went to my own room. On 
the ground floor I could hear the door open and close 
as the servants ran out through the kitchen to the 
fire. Once in my room my plan was to hide the 
coronet and whip in a portmanteau and then to join 
the peasants at the fire so that they could see me in 
case any questions were asked later. My room was now 
bright from the yellow flame. I opened the box . . . 
There it was and in the flickering yellow light it 
sparkled. I took it out of the box and examined it. I 
weighed it in my hand. 'All gold,’ I said. And the 
jewels besides.’ Then I suddenly burst out laughing. 
•The damn thing is mine anyway. It is mine by right 
. . . Mine by tradition. If I asked father for it per¬ 
haps he would give it to me even now w thout wait¬ 
ing. Yes. Ha, ha. It is mine! What a fool. 
the crown one is destined to wear anyway? Why set 
fire to the stables and burn up the horses! Why must 
a path of ruin precede a rightful PosseW It is 
gold, and cunningly worked, it would ^ , 

. . . Even in the Moscow thieves 
fetch a price. But the price would be nothmg to the 
value o/the stable. What a mistake!’ These were only 
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a few of the hundred things that went through my 
mind. And after I thought of these I began to say 
the opposite. I began to say that it was necessary. I 
said: 'Father would never give it up! I know. I know! 
He would want to know what I intended doing with 
it. He would suspect. He knows I owe four thotisand 
rubles in Moscow and dare not show my face. . . . 
He knows . . .’ ” 

"Four thousand!” exclaimed Vera. 

"I am telling you what was in my mind at the 
time. I said, 'He knows I owe four thousand.’ This is 
what he thinks but the truth is that I owe nine. Or to 
be exact nine thousand and three hundred. I made a 
list the other day and added it up. This is the truth. Of 
this amount father only knows of four thousand but 
he suspects that there is more and there is no hope 
of getting it out of him. I have tried. I have tried in 
vain. You were away and you know nothing of what 
passed between us. It was a long winter; the two 
of us in the house together. For days we did not speak 
to each other. He got on my nerves and my very 
presence irritated him. The place was not big enough 
to hold the two of us. . . . Well, as I said before, first 
one kind of thought ran through my head and then 
the opposite and all this time the flames were shoot¬ 
ing up to the sky and their light made the entire room 
bright. The coronet was in my hand and I thought: 
'It is good. I myself will discover that it has been 
stolen during the excitement caused by the fire.’ And 
that is what I intended writing to you all, realizing 
that the loss would be considered trifling to the dis¬ 
aster which involved the buildings, horses and car¬ 
riages. 'I am taking only what is mine. Eventually 
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mine but who can live on the future? Give me my 
lif e now not later! I will have it or I will take it! I 
cannot remain in this damn place a moment longer. 
Now father is away and it is not so bad but in a 
month he will be back and then again it will all begin 
over again! And I also had evil thoughts concerning 
even you. Yes. I will tell you everything because I 
do not want you to think what may not be true. 
While I am about it I may just as well say that I 
envied you. I envied you that you did not have to live 
here. That you could enjoy yourselves in Moscow or 
in Germany and partake of these nice and refined ac¬ 
tivities, these delightful intellectual discussions—^yet 
I despise them. I despise the pale bloodless quibbling 
that goes with it all. I hate those sick vegetable eaters 
that go about with a book under their arm, and belch 
out a lot of wheezes about philosophy, things that any 
peasant would be ashamed to talk about, only he 
would not be able to speak in your technical language. 
Phew!—but nevertheless I envied you and this li^. 
I could see it gave you pleasure. While to us in the 
barracks we had our card games and raw jokes 
and the women—the stinking kind who hang around 
the barracks. That is why I hated you. And there is 
more. I hated you because of father’s remarks of about 
how good you both were and how economical and 
how regul3.rly you sent him letters and reporte 
progress, and how nice your letters were to wa to 
the neighbors, how literary and witty and with wh^ 

refined modesty you reported . 

both of you. Both of you! One would almost im^me 
that you had no Burin blood in you at all! . . • wnat 
am I saying? I must keep to the point. I wander off 
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too easily. Ever since that moment I cannot keep my 
mind fixed on a straight line.” 

Vera took hold of his hand and stroked it. At first 
he tried to pull it away but she held firm. 

“There, there,” she said. “My poor Nicholas. You 
have been through hell. Through the very fire itself.” 

“No. What I have told you is nothing. It is only a 
kind of everyday hell. Something that one gets used 
to. The terrible thing happened later. It happened 
the moment I stood before the glass and put the 
coronet on my head. Do you know the damn thing is 
too small? It is too small! It would not fit any of us. 
. . . But I balanced it on the top of my head and drew 
my revolver out of my pocket. I stood back from the 
mirror and took aim. I aimed at the image in the glass. 
‘There you go,’ I said to myself. 'I will shoot you off 
like William Tell’s apple. One pop and you are forever 
free from the Burins.’ The gold sparkled in the mirror. 
I knew very well that the bullet would only break 
the glass. But I thought of this because of the burn¬ 
ing stables and because I knew that this fire would 
lose us the coronet. It would now be gone forever. 
And in the mirror I saw my own face, pale and yellow 
from the flames without, and my hand was trem¬ 
bling.” 


10 

“I do not think I stood there very long. Of course 
I did not fire into the mirror, that would have been 
too foolish. Reason prevented it. I sank into a chair. 
Then 1 thought of what I had done. No, 1 was not 
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sorry. That is the strange part of it. I knew it wasn’t 
right, I knew it was a kind of madness—criminal 
madness if you like—that made me do it. And what 
would it all lead to? Nobody had seen me do it and 
nobody had seen me take the coronet. I could sell 
it. Would it pay for my debts? Perhaps, and perhaps 
only partly. And then it would be the same thing all 
over again. You are different, you are refined and 
civilized and cultured and meek . . . The meek will 


inherit the world, yes, that is true. You are part 
of everything about you and you seem to belong; but 
with me it is different. The savage in me comes out 
again and again. You have prisons built for such as 
I am. These were the thoughts that flashed through 
my mind. My head was loaded with thoughts and 
on top—I could see it in the glass—rested the coronet. 
*At last! At last! Only once! It is enough for all the 
other times must be only duplicates of tlus. Here 
I am lit up by the fire of my own undoing! Let 
it go and let’s be done!’ ... I cocked the pistol. 
‘Blow them out. Blow your brains out. Let them blow 
right through the coronet. That will settle it all. 
Let’s see how brave you are.’ I pressed the muzzle to 
my temple. I looked into the mirror to take aim and 
there in the glass I saw standmg in the open door 
a gray figure with a broom in his hand. He ran tor- 
w^rTton-t do it,’ he cried •Don’t! ^n’,!’ M my 
Ufe this limping dog has traded me and even now he 
could not let me remain in peace. He ran ^ard 
and took hold of my arm; the coronet rolled to the 
floor. ‘Don’t! Don’t! Put it away. I ^ 

him and cried out: 'Be careful. Be/^arehil or I w 
shoot you. Get out of here, you bastard, or I wiff 
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. . . He suddenly let go my arm and ran to the 
door. After closing it with a bang he stood against it 
and said; 'All right, now you can shoot. You shot me 
once; see that your aim is better this time.’ 

"The flames from the fire lit up his face as he. 
stood coolly facing me. 'Go on. If you hesitate you 
will lose nerve. Go on!’ I looked at him. 'Why? Why 
in the name of . . . Why should I kill you? I know 
you deserve it, you crawling louse, but why?’ 

“ 'Because then you won’t do it to yourself.’ 

" 'Why should you die because of me?’ 

" 'Because I am ... I am nothing. Nothing at all.* 

" 'And what am I? What do you think I am?’ 

“ 'You are the Burin of the whole countryside and 
when your father dies you are the chief Burin of 
all the Burins.’ 

" 'And in your peewee brain you would give your 
life in place of . . .’ 

" 'And even more than my life. I saw it. I saw 
plainly as I stood in the door the golden thing on 
your head and I belong to you. Go on, fire and have 
it done. You will feel better.’ 

" 'But I can’t. I can’t. In cold blood. And why? 
There is no reason. It is madness. You are possessed 
with something. I don’t understand it.’ 

" 'Nobody will know. They will think that I broke 
into the house and stole something and that you shot 
me in the act. I could have stolen money or even the 
golden thing. See, it is on the floor between us. You 
could say anything.’ 

" 'That is what I cannot do. Because . . . because 
I took the golden thing myself. Myself, I want it. I 
want it to sell and all this ... all this fire and every- 
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thing is only to cover up the tracks of the crime. 
Now you know. I tell it to you. It is plain. I have 
told you what nobody should know. You, the limping 
bastard who has ever dogged after my footsteps. Al¬ 
ways trailing behind to see if you could carry some¬ 
thing for me or reach me an apple from a tree or 
fetch something left behind, always, always, you, you, 
and now again my most secret thought, the deed of 
my undoing, the crime of my life is delivered into 
your hands. Why! Why! God knows why!’ 

“ 'Now you must kill me and then nobody will 
know. Nobody. And if your soul aches afterwards you 
can roll in the grass like a dog does. . . . You can 
roll and roll and it will be crushed but never confess, 
never. People are diflferent, they do not understand. 
They are not like you and me.’ 

" 'You and me! You and me! Do you think we are 
brothers?’ 

" 'No. Not that. Not that. But I belong to you 
and you may do with me what you like. Anything! 
Anything, and 1 will not mind. I will be grateful.’ 

" 'Since when do you belong to me?’ 

" 'Body and soul I am yours. I am yours since we 
were small . . . Very small. I am yours since the 
day you shot me in the leg. If you clip the wing 
of a pigeon she will always remain with you. Always. 
And she will eat out of your hand and you can kill 
her. She will go to you even to be killed. That is the 
same. It is the same with me. People don t under¬ 
stand it, but you and I. . . You and I unders^nd all 
kinds of things. I am yours and you may do whatever 
you like with me. That shot made me yours for life. 
... Wlien you were away at school I pined for the 
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sight of you; I could hardly wait for the day for 
you to return. I always begged permission to sit on 
the back axle of the carriage that was sent to meet 
your train. Always. Always. Body and soul. That 
shot made it—always.’ 

*T threw the pistol to the floor. All this time the 
fire was raging. I could hear the roar and the crackle 
of the flames. I could also hear the shouting peasants 
outside and the shouts of those who had climbed up 
on the gables of the roof to brush away the sparks. 

“ 'Then/ he said, 'I will take the golden thing. I 
will take it right now and run away and sell it in 
the thieves’ market and bring you the money. You 
can trust me. Then you can charge me with the crime 
and I will be arrested for it. This also I will do for you 
because I belong to you.’ 

"'No, No!’ I cried. 'That would be utterly dishon¬ 
orable.’ 

"He pointed to the burning stables. The meaning 
was clear. There was no honor there either. 

" 'Nobody will know. From my lips never. Kill 
me now if you doubt it. I swear it. I swear it by the 
thing that is most holy to me.’ 

"He drew from his pocket a little wooden cross. 

" 'This is holy to me,’ he said. 'I cut it myself 
from a wheel I found in the swamp. A piece of a 
wheel from an old gun carriage. One of Napoleon’s. 
The wood was rotten but the core was good and I 
carved it out and had it blessed. It is part of those 
who suffered and because of that it is holy. ... I 
swear. I swear by the heart of those who have suffered, 
by the soul of the vanquished, by the spirit of the 
great defeated, I swear that never a word, not even so 
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much as a glance, will come from me. And everything 
that I have seen or heard tonight . . . Everything 
will be sealed inside of me now and forever. I swear 
it. I swear it.’ 

“He kissed the cross and then he handed it to me. 

" 'Swear too,’ he said. 'It is good to seal it double. 
Swear too! Swear too! You will feel good after it. Put 
it back on your head. The golden thing. Put it on. 
Here. Take it and put it back. And swear on a piece 
of wood but from the heart of the great defeated 
. . . Swear . . . There. There. Now you said it. Now 
it’s done. Now it’s sealed.’ 

“I did hold the cross before me. And the coronet 
was on my head. I did swear but . . . the bonds were 
burst. It is now . . . And after I gave back his 
wooden cross he burst into tears and ran out of the 
room. Now you know. Now you may do with me 
what you like. Then the next morning Vera arrived 
and in several days more—^how they passed I do not 
know—^you arrived and now you have begun an 
investigation. And I told you it was unnecessary . . . 
quite unnecessary.” 

"Yes,” said Boris quietly. “Unnecessary. Unneces¬ 
sary.” 

And Vera was crying softly to herself and drying 
away the tears with the corner of her handkerchief 
as fast as they gathered. 


11 

Boris and Vera took it upon themselves to adjust 
the whole affair in the best manner possible. The ar- 
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rangements were that Nicholas was to have money 
snfificient to clear up his debts and then he was to 
join his regiment for their summer maneuvers and sign 
for three years as a commissioned officer of the train¬ 
ing corps. To this he offered no objection provided a 
suitable allowance was sent him monthly for it was 
almost impossible to get along on the army pay. 

Letters were written to Paris, telling but half the 
truth and containing the recommendation of both 
Vera and Boris. The Count did not hesitate to send the 
necessary draft upon a Moscow bank. The coronet 
was put back into the chest and so was the whip. 
The lock was repaired. 

When preparations for his departure were well 
under way. Lame Ivan came to Nicholas and said: 
“Little dove, you will take me with you. You will, 
I know you will. It will be very nice. You will see how 
nice it will be. You will need this or that and I will 
be there to do it. Anything at all. And it is allowed 
too. In fact custom requires it. And what kind of an 
orderly will they give you if you do not bring your 
own? What kind? A blind fool. Or a stupid block¬ 
head. A half-wit or something completely worthless. 
I know what they are. If they were any good they 
would be carrying a gun, not a shoe brush. It is al¬ 
lowed to take your own.” 

“How do you know it is allowed?” 

“Didn’t Captain Polov have two of his servants 
from home. And wasn’t John for six years with that 
sergeant who had his own man with him also? Of 
course I know. And if you think I cannot cook you 
can ask anyone about the things I can do. And then 
besides I understand what it is to be a soldier and the 
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smell of powder does not frighten me. And I know 
exactly what you need and what you like and how 
your clothes should look. I am right from home— 
a domestic article, not an imported foreigner who 
doesn’t understand. What if they gave you a F inn for 
an orderly and he gave you fish bones to eat? Or a 
• • • With me, at least you already know my worst. 
Say you will take me along. I belong to you. Here 
without you I would just perish. Together it would be 
different and life would roll pleasantly by. I would 
say good-bye to the whole damn place and the devil 
woman included and I would take the accordion along 
—and with the bag on my back and the wide world 
before us we will be free as gypsies and happy too. 
I will see to it that you should be happy. That will 
be my first thought always.” 

“Let me think it over.” 

"The more you think about it the better it will 
come out.” 

“Tomorrow I will give you an answer.” 

And so it was. A week later they departed together. 
On his back Lame Ivan had a sack containing his few 
belongings; under his arm was his accordion. The keys 
glistened in the sunlight as they walked to the gate, 
the gate where the two cannon were set up as posts. 
He kept pressing the pocket of his coat for inside 
was that odd bit of wood that he had carved in the 
shape of a cross. 

Up till the time of their departure Boris hardly 
once thought of his theory of "the insulted one.” But 
as soon as they were away the theme occupied his 
mind often. He again began collecting his notes and 
prepared to write. 
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It was over a month later that the Count arrived 
from Paris and heard from the lips of Boris and Vera 
the exact cause of the fire and also the use they made 
of the money he forwarded. The shock, even though 
the news was broken to him as gently as possible, 
brought him down a good deal nearer to his grave. 

Anna Kutusov drove over with her father almost 
every afternoon. They came through the woods, past 
the giant cross and over the fields. The peasants work¬ 
ing in the fields bowed to them. 

The old devil woman seeing them would exclaim: 
“Her foot is caught by love. Ha, ha, ha,” she would 
laugh, opening a hollow mouth. “Ha, ha. They will 
lie together like two peas in a pod. She’s the flower 
of the country and he’s the seed of the city. Ha, ha! 
But I could teach them a thing or two. A better cham¬ 
bermaid they couldn’t have. The devil himself has 
shown me a trick or two. He can put you down with 
his hot breath and sometimes you can see he has two 
tails, Ha, ha! Two really. One in back and one in 
. . . Ha, ha! He knows how to oil up this love ma¬ 
chinery and I have learnt it from him. . . . Her 
foot is already caught and the rest of her is only 
propped up on stilts; she is ready to yield. Two warm 
peas in a pod. Ha, ha!” 

But goodness is only a torment to the soul. At 
least evil has the merit of decision, devastating though 
it may be. In Nicholas his impulse preceded ids 
thought, his crime ran ahead of his reason. But with 
Boris it was different. Goodness and intellect are 
cursed with futility and stifled by reason. 

And so, inevitably, after wrestling all summer with 
the tantalizing Httle god of love—one would think 
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he was the devil instead!—^Boris and Anna were en¬ 
gaged. 

The old Count drew her father aside and whis¬ 
pered in his ear: "It will please you, good neighbor, to 
hear that I have made a certain provision. Not the 
eldest, he has already had sufficient . . . He will 
have the title and the coronet also—^they go together 
—and a few knickknacks whatever it is . . . But 
the estate and everything on it will be for Boris and 
Anna. Hush!” He put his finger to his lips. 

That summer some peasants in the neighborhood 
got into trouble and Boris went to court to defend 
them. His quiet manner, his aristocratic appearance, 
his questioning voice, contrary to his own expecta¬ 
tion, made an unusual impression. The jury, much to 
everyone’s surprise, acquitted the rascals. And Boris, 
unable to explain it, was surprised too. Riding home 
he said: "I wasn’t the least bit nervous. I think it was 


very amusing.” , 

This was his first case. And from that time on, for 
he never returned to Germany, he spent his days and 
often nights in the courtroom. This person, unable, as 
he himself often said, to decide between cope and 
tea, this person found himself very much at home m 
the role of a crusader—a crusader—fighting with a 
dragon called justice in a pit of a courtroom, the 
main stin^ole of civilization. He pulled the wpl 
of dusty jurisprudence over the eyes of more than 
one jury. He cited instances and brought prward 
statutes of a dozen countries. He drew exampp from 
history, from religion, from customs, from the dark¬ 
est obscurity—all to bear out the innocence of 
client. He confused judges and set them against the 
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state prosecutors; he suggested questions that the 
state attorney failed to ask and thus confused them 
till they showed the ill feeling which he knew to be 
a serious fault in the eyes of any jury. All was done 
quietly with a smile, with amazing dexterity and with 
a graciousness as though he were entertaining them in 
his own drawing room. No one, least of all himself, 
understood his power, but what actually happened 
was there for all to see. 

Twice he was offered judgeships, and not through 
the influence of "a friend in Moscow,” but both 
times he refused realizing that, once on the bench, 
the crusader in him would perish. He would be un¬ 
able to act out according to his conscience, the con¬ 
science now wholly devoted to his favorite doctrine 
of the Tongueless Virgin and the Insulted One. 

A few years later, in the summer of 1903, he de¬ 
fended the two sisters Medvediev who had killed 
their lecherous uncle under strange and sinister cir¬ 
cumstances. The name of Boris Burin appeared for 
the first time in large type in all the newspapers of 
Europe. Other sensational cases followed. But these, 
all these were later. The very first case—the surpris¬ 
ing one!—took place in the summer when his en¬ 
gagement to Anna was announced. 

In Germany the rest of his group scattered. The 
would-be supermen became doctors of philosophy, 
or professors in their own chosen fields, or leaders 
among the cultured, "the vegetable eaters” as Nicho¬ 
las once called them. Burin received only two letters 
from Kruger. The second and last arrived soon after 
he had conducted his first case; it was dated the last 
day of August, 1900, and contained interesting news. 
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This was the last letter from the world of the in¬ 
tellectuals. 


12 

The letter. 

"Dear friend and comrade: You have probably 
seen the sad account in the newspapers of the death 
of our dear and beloved master Nietzsche. This sad 
event occurred on the 25 th of this month, a day 
that will be carved in the stone of time ever to be 
remembered. You will agree with me, I know, when 
I say that we have lost the founder of our Empire— 
the Empire of Intellect. 

"Ten years ago—I was a young student then—I 
actually saw him, though the circumstances were 
most strange. I had gone with my father to a little 
town in Bavaria which is famous for its curative 
baths. Here my father was taking a course of treat¬ 
ments for his rheumatism. I learnt that Nietzsche was 
also in this same town. There were one or two rather 
strange accounts in the papers of this famous pro¬ 
fessor who was throwing money away in the streets 
and speaking mysteriously to strangers. His poor over¬ 
burdened mind could work no more and it had over¬ 
flowed with intellectual emotion vulgarly known as 
madness. One day he imagined that he was a notorious 
murderer and again he fancied himself the King of 
Italy. When he scattered money in the streets he 
said: ‘Let us be happy.’ Then a week or so 
he wrote a mysterious letter to a friend saying that 
he intended to summon a meeting of all the kings 
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of Europe, he would call them all to Rome and they 
would convict the young German Emperor and have 
him shot. After this he was taken to a nearby sana¬ 
torium. 

“A week or perhaps ten days later I happened to go 
to this place to accompany my father who was sent 
to consult the eye doctor, the strong mineral waters 
of the baths had reddened his eyes, and while different 
lenses were being tried I asked one of the orderlies 
of the place if Nietzsche was still there: 'Of course 
he is here. Where then should he be?’ he said. Then 
he led me to the door of the broad porch and pointing 
to the corner said with a sheepish grin on his face: 
'There he is. That’s him!’ 

"I could see him shriveled up in his chair as though 
stiff from cold. It was summer, yet he was wrapped 
tightly in a steamer rug. He looked out at the setting 
sun with a piercing fixed gaze. His bushy brows al¬ 
most hid his eyes and his beaked nose caught a glint 
of the setting sun. His hair went back straight and 
his hands clutched the arms of the chair, his mus¬ 
tache drooping and disheveled hung over his mouth. 
He was like an eagle staring into the sun of tomorrow 
and ready to shriek! He was absolutely rigid. He 
never moved and his eyes never blinked. 

"That is the picture that I have in my mind. This 
was the great founder of the supermen, the ex¬ 
pounder of the theory of 'aristocratic radicalism’ (he 
approved of the term himself). This was the tragic 
overflow of the great mind. And now ten years later 
—^what he must have suffered!—^he is lowered into 
his grave. But he is far from dead, for you and I and 
all the others of our group will carry on the ideals 
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that originated in his magnificent intellect and to¬ 
gether—^all together—^we will give birth to a new 
world, a sane and proper world, a world governed 
by the right of reason, by knowledge and intellect. 
And intellect alone is able to extend the horizon of 
man’s knowledge and set him free. This is the new 
and true aristocracy. 

“With his death I am also reminded of the death 
of Zarathustra who says: 'Now I disappear and die; 
in a moment I shall be nothing at all for the soul is 
just as mortal as the body and together they must 
perish; but the great compounding of causes in which 
I am involved will return, and continually will I re¬ 
cur and spring to life again and again.’—^These are 
not the exact words, for I quote from memory, but 
the meaning is correct. It is like the dead all return¬ 
ing again. I feel like calling out: 'Arise, arise! Arise, 
all ye noble souls for our new nobility will lead an 
army such as was never seen before!’ 

“Life must live and die but its causes and its pas¬ 
sions must return again and again, all to act on the 
others until there is a great molding, a great fusing 
together, and all this is part of the dead that will 
live on and on, repeating itself again and again, until 
its force is finally spent.” 
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You are the counters. Each h numbered and 
each a coin in a currency. You and your 
brothers and even your women and chiU 
dren,—all are my money. 
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During the ten or fifteen years following the Paris 
World’s Fair in 1900, a new power made itself defin¬ 
itely known:—^The power of industry and money. 
Old gods were torn down and a new worship, the 
worship of material luxury and wealth, became the 
essence of our age. Great money barons sprang up in 
many of the large cities of the world and a new 
aristocracy, powerful and arrogant, was born. Con¬ 
quering kings of fortune and Napoleons of industry 
made their appearance. 

In Chicago, George Mallet was often called 'the 
little Napoleon’ of his industry. He brushed his hair 
forward to cover the baldness of his head and in more 
ways than one affected what he thought was the imn- 
ner of Napoleon. His private office was furnished 
with authentic copies, and some originals, of the Em¬ 
pire period. The large letter N and its surrounding 
laurel was evident on every piece of furniture. 
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George Mallet owed everything to his own ef¬ 
forts, his brains and his perseverance. He began life 
as a stable boy in a small Illinois town. Every morn¬ 
ing before going to school he brought the doctor’s 
buggy from the stable to the hitching post in front 
of the doctor’s home. In the evening he drove the 
horse back to the stable. This was only one of his 
duties. After finishing school he went to Chicago 
and began working his way through college but left 
it after about a year and a half under a slight cloud. 
He had been taking the course in architecture—this 
was the golden grain of refinement in his nature— 
and some slight point of honor came up; it concerned 
a drawing that he had submitted in a competition 
and it was discovered that a bit of the detail was 
copied from the drawing of another fellow, an ef¬ 
feminate lad called Fuller. George Mallet said that 
there was no patent on classical ornament and any¬ 
one that wanted it could take it. In defense he 
pointed to all the great buildings in Chicago; but 
there was another side to the story. At any rate, what¬ 
ever the circumstances were, they did not at all in¬ 
terfere with Mallet’s career. He left school and studied 
his new profession until he was master of the entire 
field. He knew the alpha and omega of ... or as 
his former boss from the livery stable used to say: 
“He sure knows his pig from the snout to the ham 
and then some!” 

Twenty-five years has brought Mallet to the posi¬ 
tion he now holds as one of the great packers of 
America. The popular advertised brand known as 
'Wild Boar Bacon’ is only one of the hundred or 
more products of his company. He remains the great 
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magnate of the hog industry and he is proud of his 
achievements. Carved across the marble fireplace of 
his ‘Empire’ private office one may read his motto; 
There is nothing bad in a hog not even his hair. And 
in the center of the mantel under a glass dome was 
a gold plated skull of a hog. "Think of it,” he often 
said with pride to members of his club, “Think of 
it, in the old days all these by-products were thrown 
away and now . . . Do you know what bristles 
alone brought me last year? . . .” Then he would 
proceed to mention some astounding figure. He had 
a good memory for figures, he knew market prices 
also, and not alone of the products that were involved 
in his own industry, but also the current quotations 
of wheat, corn, cotton, common metals, and the prin¬ 
cipal stocks listed in the various exchanges. He was 
quick to calculate costs and in an instant he could 
place his finger on the weak spot of any proposition 
placed before him, but to counteract this sharpness 
in his nature there were several more agreeable traits. 
He was public-spirited, generous, good-hearted, a 
loyal husband to his wife Sarah and a devoted father 
to their only daughter Alice. 

Before the great war the Mallets were already rich 
but after the war they were colossally wealthy. Peo¬ 
ple in Chicago often made wild guesses at the mil¬ 
lions the Mallets were supposed to have but they all 
were low, far too low, and George Mallet himself 
had only a general idea for when he tried roughly 
to estimate his wealth he invariably forgot certain 
important holdings and would end by saying to him¬ 
self; 'It’s bad luck to count your chips. 

An idea of the way the mind of this child of for- 
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tune would work may be gathered from a conversa¬ 
tion he once had, about a year after the war, with a 
certain Congressman visiting Chicago and staying the 
night in the Mallet home. 

“Fred, this is certainly a fine mess whichever way 
you put it. A fine mess they got themselves into. The 
Kaiser should have been tried and shot. I got no sym¬ 
pathy for him.” 

“But he is only a figure-head, George. It’s those 
junkers around him that are a bad lot.” 

“Yes, I know but he is their top hat and he should 
not get off so easily. After all most of the fighting 
and devastating was not done in his country. He 
was the invader and the aggressor and he violated the 
neutrality of Belgium.” 

“They will be made to restore the damage and they 
will have to pay.” 

“But how about the seven million men that were 
killed? Seven millions, Fred, and that’s not counting 
the Russians. God only knows how many of them.” 

“Yes. I know.” 

“And that damn little jerk-water country Serbia 
started the whole fire works. The whole damn Serbia 
isn’t worth the . . . Some crazy lunatic shot some 
archduke in Serbia and bang goes the whole works. 
At first they start shooting up for Serbia, and then it 
is for control of the seas or heaven knows what, and 
in the end everybody was fighting for the survival 
of humanity. They don’t know themselves what they 
were fighting for. What the Germans wanted driving 
on to Paris is beyond me. What would they do with it 
if they had it and why should they have it. And Serbia 
started it all. Now I could show you a few figures 
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that would interest you. In the first place the whole 
of Serbia is only a little less than nineteen hundred 
square miles. Of this a good deal is waste land, barren 
mountains and just nothing at all. If you were to mul¬ 
tiply you would find that it is only about eleven mil¬ 
lion acres. Now what would you value that land at? 
Most of it is only grazing country. Say it’s worth 
twenty or twenty-five dollars an acre and that is 
putting it high. Hells bells! If they only came to us 
and put a straight proposition on the table, I could 
have called in a couple of boys from our club and to¬ 
gether we could have bought the whole works for 
spot cash. And if I only knew it, I could have pre¬ 
vented this mess; I assure you I would have done it, 
rather than have seven million graves.” 

"That would not have prevented the war, George. 
The war was inevitable. They were all cocked to go 
off.” 

"Yes, but that little rat of a place Serbia was the 
pretext. And I could have bought it all myself and 
been a public benefactor, though it would probably 
have sent me into bankruptcy.” 

"How is it, George, you know so much about 
Serbia. "Were you ever there?” 

"Sure. I was there. I spent three months in that 
country.” 

"What doing?” 

"Pigs! Serbia is the biggest exporter of hogs in all 
of Europe. There are more sheep and pigs than peo¬ 
ple. They have a pure white and black breed that is 
pot a bad Uttle animal, but they also have the Berk¬ 
shire and the Yorkshire breeds. All told they carry 
about a million pigs. It’s their chief branch of com- 
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merce, but they got nothing to feed them with. In¬ 
stead of feeding them they drive the swine into the 
forests in the summer and autumn and let them rake 
the ground for beechmast and acorns. In the winter 
they drive them down into the valleys. . . . And 
you know Fred, there are l^s people in the whole of 
Serbia than there are in the city of Chicago. This 
sounds like an exaggeration but it is not. You can 
look it up for yourself. And of all the dumb animals 
the Serbs take the biscuit. Only seventeen per cent can 
read and write. So there you are. That is what France 
and England and Italy and the U. S. A. have been 
fighting for!” 

"Come now George, you know that isn’t what they 
were fighting for at all. Why Serbia was out of it al¬ 
most completely.” 

"Well wouldn’t it be kind of hard to say what they 
were fighting for? The French were fighting to get 
the Germans away from Paris, the English didn’t 
want them near the Channel, the Russians were try¬ 
ing to drive them back into their own country, and 
on all fronts the Germans had made considerable 
progress, for hardly any of the fighting was in their 
own country. And when things started going bad the 
Kaiser beat it into Holland. The same as the Tzar 
tried to get away but he was not so fortunate. Well 
then you say: What were they fighting for? Each 
little spot in Europe is looked upon with greedy eyes 
by every neighboring country. They are constantly 
armed to the teeth ready to plunge into a war of 
aggression or for the defense of some traditional hold¬ 
ing that hasn’t the worth of a dead cat outside of the 
sentiment attached to it. Why all their disputed ter- 
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ritory for the past two hundred years would go into 
a corner of our state of Texas.” 

“You just try to tell that to somebody from the 
other side and see what they will say. Why, they 
would jump on you like a wildcat ready to tear you 
to pieces. It would be a direct insult to their cultures.” 

“Ah, culture fiddlesticks! Most of their culture is 
agriculture. Sure plenty of museums and lots of Ma¬ 
donnas and all that. Why the whole of Europe is only 
a headquarters for antiques. All they got is antiques 
and a lot of those are faked too. Dirt, disease, poverty 
and antiques. They always got their hand out too 
when you are passing. Those that don’t live on tips 
go hungry. Yes, they have great national pride. Each 
race has it’s proud traditions but not one of them is 
proud enough not to take tips. I tell you, Fred, blue 
blood or pink, all you got to do is wave a couple of 
American greenbacks in front of them and they will 
hop around you like burnt cockroaches, and they 
got lots of those too. Don’t you try to give me this 
culture song and dance of theirs. Sure they got a 
something of culture, the kind that comes from not 
having anything else to do. Half of them are too proud 
to work and the rest are just naturally unemployed. 
If you work over there you are of low caste and that 
makes you not a gentleman, and if you ^on t work 
over here you are nothing but a plain bum. 

“Come now George. Aren’t you a little hard on 
them? Since the war a lot of this caste business has 
been scrapped. I know it for a fact. 

“Yes. I suppose so. While the fighting was going 
on they put aside the caste system but wait and see, 
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now that the war is over, if they don’t bring it back 
as strong as ever.” 

"No. The war has done a lot to show them what 
was wrong. It can’t all come back.” 

“You are an optimist, Fred. I suppose you will be 
saying next that we should help them pay for this 
mess that they got into. It has cost us enough already 
and we gain nothing. We don’t get a cut in Africa or 
in Asia like the rest of them do. And our boys that 
died over there fighting for troubles that do not con¬ 
cern us, we don’t get them back either, do we?” 

“Yes George, but you personally did not make out 
so badly, did you?” 

“Sure, I’m glad you mentioned it. They needed 
pork and lard and everything and they had to have 
it. But I did not need their damn war. I was fixed 
long before they broke loose crazy and now what 
have we got? Fifty per cent to the government for 
income taxes! Did you ever hear of anything like it 
—^fifty per cent! My God, man. It just cuts the heart 
out of any corporation. We didn’t have that before 
we got mixed up with those National Antique ped¬ 
dlers. If they don’t try to get money away from you 
they are trying to impress you with their old culture. 
Sure it is old. It is old and rotten! That’s my view 
Fred and I stick to it. Remember this: the whole of 
Serbia could have been bought by our little club and 
turned into a National park and it would have been a 
cheap buy in the end. By God cheap! If it only pre¬ 
vented one hundredth part of the war it would have 
been well worth it. Didn’t we buy Alaska from Rus¬ 
sia, and Louisiana from France? We never went to 
war over it. They had the land but they wanted the 
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money. We had the money and we wanted the land 
so we came together and the deal was made. If they 
had not wanted our money more than they wanted 
the land there would have been no deal. Isn’t it simple. 
And that’s what I have been telling these antique 
dealers also when they say that it is terrible how the 
Americans are buying up all the treasures of Europe 
. . . The vulgar Americans, Fred. I forgot that part. 
Evidently they would rather have the money than 
the treasures because otherwise these things would not 
be offered for sale. That is what I tell them. 'Ah, but 
we are so poor. Monsieur. So poor. We must sell. We 
are by circumstances forced. If you only knew, Mon¬ 
sieur. You Americans have a big heart. We are so 
poor!’ That’s the kind of song and dance they give 
you. The big heart stuff is all fake. What they mean 
is a big roll of bank notes. And after they sell you a 
picture for thirty or forty thousand they turn right 
around and try and sell you something else. From the 
moment they get the scent of greenbacks they hound 
you and if you are not interested in one thing they 
try to interest you in something else. If it’s not a 
Lewis XVI room, it’s a Gainsborough or Corot—^by 
God that man must have painted a lot of pictures, if 
you see one you have seen them all—or a set of vases, 
or matched mirrors or beds or even the parquet off 
their floors if you would only have it. What’s his name 
this fellow over in Eastview who gave the money last 
year for a new dormitory to the college, he was over 
in Scotland and found the old lord had sold every¬ 
thing, I guess he got there late. Nothing was left 
not even his lordship’s golf sticks ^nothing but the 
old house, they call it a castle but it has doors and 
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windows like any other place over there, all draughty. 
Well he bought it. He bought it from his lordship 
and you can imagine the surprise of the old gentle¬ 
man when he was told that the American had given 
orders to have every stone in the whole damn house 
numbered with white paint and detailed photographs 
taken of it before the masons tore it down and shipped 
the whole works to America. This is a fact. He is 
setting it up here on the lake front for his servants 
to live in. He says it has pretty turrets! Can you beat 
it! They will sell you their dead grandmother if you 
would only be fool enough to buy. In fact they will 
sell you anything rather than go to work. They sure 
hate work. And they actually think that we owe them 
a living because they have an old culture or some¬ 
thing, and that sets them on the throne with God 
himself. Why the whole place needs to be cleaned up, 
physically, spiritually and morally. And when they 
start fixing up they should call in a couple of sani¬ 
tary plumbers and rip out the dirty old pipes and fix 
it up decently so that a human being can take a bath 
without having the whole town working for him. 
Say. Don’t you talk Europe to me, Fred. I’d sell you 
the whole junk pile cheap.” 

"But your wife is over there now.” 

"Yes. You can’t keep Sarah away from bargains. 
She was always a country girl. And her sister Emma 
is over there too introducing the royalty to each 
other. As near as I can make out that is all she is 
doing, giving parties to poor down-fallen and low-at- 
the-heel aristocrats. Her father once had a big potato 
farm in southern Illinois before he went into the 
tractor business and now there is Emma pouring tea 
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for all the deposed princes and down-and-out dukes 
and drakes of Europe. If she founded a home for 
stray Chicago cats she would be doing more good. 
That is how I look at it but of course the women folk 
never ask for advice these days. They just go ahead 
until they get burnt. Like the grand Italian that came 
to Chicago last winter. Count with the red sash 
across his dress shirt. He was supposed to have occult 
powers and a clairvoyant and all that, until he beat it 
with a lot of jewelry that didn’t belong to him and 
the police are now publishing his photograph and in¬ 
viting him to return. How many women fell for his 
tricks? The Jesse James brothers were honest high¬ 
waymen compared to these slick articles that get their 
'culture’ in Europe. And Aunt Emma will sure get 
hers yet, wait and see. Fortunately Sarah will be home 
next week with the junk she has been picking up, so 
that will end it for a year anyway. God bless the 
Atlantic ocean Fred. God bless it for it sure divides 
us well.” 


2 

Mrs. George Mallet arrived with over twenty 
trunks filled with effects. They were all inspected 
at the pier and George Mallet paid the duty.^^ 

He grumbled. "It’s all a lot of foolishness. 

“Now George!” She always said this in a long 
drawn out, droll voice, half questioning and half pro¬ 
testing. , _, j V, 

"All right dear. It’s not the money I begrudge, it s 

the . . . Where will we put it all?” 
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"Now George. There will be a place for every¬ 
thing. I spent weeks hguring it all out. But 1 must 
wait until the big things arrive.” 

"What big things?” 

"The furniture and the other things. They will be 
coming through, in bond, direct to Chicago. There 
will be no trouble at all.” 

"More stuff coming!” 

"Now George!” 

When they were settled in the train for Chicago 
he said: "And you are sure it is all right to leave Alice 
alone over there.” 

"Alone! Of course not; She is with her Aunt Emma^ 
what did you think?” 

"Yes. I know. But will she be looked after prop¬ 
erly?” 

"Properly! Could anybody be more proper than 
Aunt Emma?” 

“I know. I know. But what did she want to stay 
over there for anyway?” 

"If you only saw how happy the child was you 
would not have had the heart to drag her away. She 
just adores it all. And Aunt Emma has a salon where 
the very best people in all of Europe are assembled. 
You never saw such a sight.” 

"Well what is there to see. A lot of generals in 
gold braid with sashes and medals.” 

"Not medals George. Orders! It’s orders that they 
are decorated with.” 

"Have it your way. But what’s the matter with 
our Chicago parties, ain’t they good enough? And 
our boys do not have to dress up like a lot of guinea 
hens in a barnyard either.” 
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"Now George!” 

“I didn’t say anything against them. All I said was 
that they look like high-stepping birds, running 
around and kissing the ladies’ hands and holding a cup 
of tea before them. You know Sarah, if I were boss 
over there in less than twenty-four hours I would put 
them all to work. Let them earn their grub.” 

"Every time I go away George, you get worse and 
worse. Now you are talking like one of those Bolshe¬ 
vik fellows, who force everybody to work and kill 
off all the best people.” 

This unexpected shot gave George food for 
thought. He scratched his head. He was silent. 

"And I have a little secret to tell you George. 
There is a young and handsome prince paying court 
to our princess. It is a very pretty sight to see. He 
comes almost every afternoon.” 

*'You mean . . . You mean Alice!” 

"Of course.” 

"But she is too young to be thinking . . . How 
could you allow such a thing!” 

“Young people are young people George the world 
over. They do not like always tagging after older 
folk. It’s the same in Chicago, isn’t it?” 

"Where did she meet him?” 

"At Aunt Emma’s. He is a young French army 
officer and he speaks English very well. He was an 
interpreter during the war and he comes from a very 
old and distinguished family.” 

"What family?” he said, biting his cigar. 

"Why his family are very historic and everything. 

"How do you know?” 
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“Aunt Emma told us. They are of the real old 
nobility.” 

"Nobility, Hell!” 

“Now George!” 

“What is his name?” 

“Count de Senlis.” 

“So he’s a count is he? I bet he’s broke. I never 
saw a count yet that had any account.” He laughed 
at his own pun. 

“You measure everything by money. That’s your 
yard-stick. You think money is just the cream of the 
imiverse. If you didn’t have any yourself you would 
feel differently.” 

“Sure. If I didn’t have any I would get out and 
hustle, darling. That’s what I would do instead of 
running around to skirt salons.” 

“Now George!” 

“There. There. You know I don’t care for money. 
Why we throw away more money than all the grub¬ 
bing aristocrats of Europe spend.” 

“Now George. You do not know what you are 
talking about. There are Russian princes now living in 
Paris that, for lavishness, would take your breath 
away.” 

“Well if they are such swells then why don’t they 
come to Chicago. We got a healthier climate and bet¬ 
ter clubs than anywhere in the whole world. We 
could show them how to live.” 

“You think Chicago is the center of the universe.” 

“Well if it’s not the center it is good enough for me 
any day. And our people are just as exclusive as any 
of these titled dukes and barons that hop about with 
a monocle stuck in their face. When they call them 
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blue blood they mean that they ain’t got a drop of 
red blood in them. Why they’re nothing but a lot of 
lisping dandies. And this Senlis fellow, or whatever 
you call him, buzzing around Alice, I bet he is just 
the same as the rest of them. They are all one lot.” 
"Now George!” 


3 

The sad history of the Senlis family can be recorded 
very briefly. 

After the encounter of the old Count de Senlis 
with the son of the scavenger in the Golden Hen, the 
night that the buttons were torn off his coat and his 
pistol taken away in the presence of the innkeeper, the 
little tailor and the enemy Russians of General Burin’s 
staff—the same who at this time bought the Coronet 
from the jeweler Herpin-Lacroix to present to their 
General when he was raised to the nobility—that 
night, the same night in which the conscience stricken 
jeweler dreamed that he went to fight a duel of honor 
with the elegant silver rapiers in the old Roman arena 
and, as he confessed to the holy monk, saw Jobey the 
scavenger with his rake and ^so the monk himself, 
with the fierce eyes, who called out: “Naked . . . 
and naked will you return . . . And fruit also that 
is ripe in its season with a fullness and bloom must 
fall to the ground and rot,” that very night the old 
Count paced up and down the hall of the chateau 
and cried: "Is there no place at all! Must I lose every¬ 
thing! Is there no place where one may remain with 
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respect and honor!”, and he threw down the box of 
rapiers and left the town of Senlis never to return 
again. This was in the year 1814. For a time he and 
his family remained in Paris and then finally moved 
to Belgium. 

A few years later he sold the chateau and the old 
family estate in Senlis. It was sold to a Paris mer¬ 
chant. The exact date (1818) of this transaction is 
found in the papers concerned with the buildings and 
land. These papers are now in the possession of the 
wealthy military tailors, the Jobey family. The Senlis 
chateau and the estate fell into their hands after the 
wars that led to the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. The 
firm had become enormously wealthy. They con¬ 
tracted for cloth for several of the armies and on 
red pants alone for the Bulgarians they made a small 
fortune. 

The money the old Count received for his chateau 
was used to buy a small estate in Belgium, and here 
the family lived simply and quietly, but, as the next 
generation grew up it showed still further decline, the 
race becoming more and more enfeebled. It was truly 
as though the flower had ripened and the rot had set 
in, the tragic rot of decline. The children were puny 
and sickly, one or two of them married into the Bel¬ 
gian bourgeoisie but this did not seem to add much 
vitality to the withering stock. With weakness of 
fibre and dissipation of energy, a type of moral de¬ 
generacy, seen today in many of the descendants of 
famous old families, had set in. According to the good 
old scientist monk, Gregor Mendel, who discovered 
the law of heredity, at least one of the male side of 
this family should have shown some of the vital traits. 
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of the old Count, the very old one for instance who 
had that fine stable of horses whose hoofs were treated 
with amber picture varnish and who with sword in 
hand banged on the shutters of the houses and de¬ 
manded respect; at least one such should have ap¬ 
peared in the succeeding generations. But there was 
none. The vitality was gone and the arrogant nobility 
of gesture and action had gone along with it. The 
tragic history of this decline, this petering out of 
glorious forces in this and other distinguished fami¬ 
lies is one of the great losses of the modern world. 
Culture, art, cannon and money may all strive for 
the crown of aristocracy but never again will it be 
worn with the grace of old. But that grace was after 
all only a feather in the fierce corroding winds of 
time. 

The present Count de Senlis was a young snip 
of a fellow who had served bravely in the war and 
later acted as interpreter to a group of English offi¬ 
cers. He was courageous and did not lack that defiant 
come-on glance common to his race. He was a bit of 
a pretender and often lied when there was really noth¬ 
ing to be gained, not even effect, by the falsehood. 
His father had died of tuberculosis when the boy was 
only eight years old, and it was at this tender age that 
he inherited the title. But besides his courage he had 
many other good qualities. He was generous and 
never niggardly in spite of his poverty and he was 
well liked by his fellow officers. He often acted as 
guide to parties of Americans and English and showed 
them bits of the night life of Paris so delightfully 
shocking to the foreigner. He was well acquainted 
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with most of these haunts and only the lack of money 
kept him away. 

Soon after the war he found himself badly en¬ 
tangled in difSculties, chiefly financial. Some of those 
were serious and others only involved the pesky nui¬ 
sance of having to face creditors presenting their 
miserable accounts. His army pay was not enough to 
keep body and soul together, at least not in a very 
amiable manner. But his debts, annoying as they were, 
did not seem to weigh him down. He wore them 
lightly and carried himself with amazing confidence. 
This was one of the things that the Jobey brothers 
(there were four of them) admired most in him and 
it was this indifferent assurance that caused them to 
advance him ten thousand francs to clear off the most 
pressing of his debts. 

The four Jobey brothers of whom Edmond was the 
elder, were the owners of the military corporation 
that, under government supervision and control, 
made most of the uniforms and supplied boots and 
other wearing apparel for part of the allied armies. 
The Chateau of Senlis now belonged to them and it 
flattered the brothers to be in a position where they 
could aid the old aristocrats over whom they had so 
completely triumphed. The Jobey brothers of this 
generation knew nothing of their scavenger ancestor 
and even the heroic tales of Andre and Leon and the 
dead horse were now in the very dim past. Neither 
did the brothers know anything at all of the history 
of the Coronet. But they liked the young Count and 
offered him personally the help he was only too happy 
to accept. His title was his greatest asset but his as¬ 
sured manner also gave confidence to his creditors. 
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And now a peculiar thing happened. The Count had 
paid a visit to the old monastery yard in Senlis— 
he had never been there before— And when he re¬ 
turned to Paris, he came to the Jobey brothers in their 
office to tell them what he found. 

"In the first place,” he said, "I really believe we 
must be related. You and I are cousins of some sort. 
Now let me tell you how I figure this out. There is 
a tomb in Senlis, in the wall of the monastery that 
. . . First of all I must tell you how I came to go out 
there. You see I have met some very rich Americans 
lately and they have been asking me all about my fam¬ 
ily and matters that I never even bothered my head 
about, as, for instance, our coat-of-arms and its colors. 
How should I know what they are exactly? But they 
kept pressing me until I decided to look up and see. 
Accordingly I was recommended to a professor of 
heraldry. For five francs he gave me a tracing from 
an old book of my family coat-of-arms. This I know 
is correct for it is the same as is engraved on the 
silver plate of an old box of rapiers that I have kick¬ 
ing about somewhere. This box must have been in the 
family for some time but I never believed it was our 


coat-of-arms.” 

"Why not?” asked one of the Jobey brothers. 

"Why not? Because with constant moving from 
one place to another, with circumstances that always 
bordered almost on destitution, no heirlooms in our 
family have survived at all. But these rapiers I suppose 
were about the only thing that in the present day 
are considered worthless. At any rate t e pro es 
sor, as I told you before, gave me this tracing and 
said it was taken from the stone carving in the yard 
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of the monastery of Senlis. I took the tracing to an 
artist in the Latin Quarter and asked him how much 
he would charge me to paint it on parchment with 
full color as though it were an old illuminated manu¬ 
script. He agreed to do this for ten francs. Ten francs 
and half a pound of coffee. The coffee he said he 
needed to use in his art. Half to drink and the other 
half to soak the parchment in, and by doing so, it 
acquires that old musty brown-foxed tone. Now all 
this is a lot of trouble, but the American ladies . . 

“We heard about the young heiress that you have 
been escorting lately.” 

The Count smiled. "It was all a lot of trouble but I 
decided to satisfy their curiosity. The coat-of-arms 
was after all quite authentic and I have a right to use 
it. At any rate, after fussing for a week or two, you 
know what artists are like, the fellow came to me 
and said that the tracing was too small and he could 
not make out the detail. So I said: ’The hell with the 
detail. Just paint it up.’ But he scratched his head 
and said that the sketch did not indicate what colors 
to use. 'Use any colors you like. Use bright colors. 
Put in a lot of red. It is only for Americans anyway.’ 
But then he said that the shape of the towers were not 
right in the tracing—there are two towers in diago¬ 
nal corners of the shield. At last we decided to take a 
ride out to Senlis and see if the monastery wall is 
still standing and examine the carving if it was still 
in existence.” 

“And did you find it?” they asked. 

“Yes. It is still there. But the wall is one of those 
that is made up of tombs where in the old days the 
monks used to bury the dead. It has long been filled 
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and there are many inscriptions, names and dates, 
carved^ in the squares of stone. It is all overgrown 
with vines and the monks are no longer in the mon- 
Mtery. The building is used for a market and the yard 
is filled with sacks of onions and potatoes. At any 
rate we found the shield, and pulling away the vines 
that grew over it, the artist was able to make a proper 
sketch which he will now draw out on parchment. 
But . . . Now here is how we are related. But ex¬ 
actly under the crest was a large slab—larger than 
the rest in the wall—and carved in this was the name 
of fimile Jobey.” 

The brothers seemed surprised. One said he had 
been many times in the yard because it is only a short 
walk from the chateau and yet he had never noticed 
it. 

"It is all overgrown with vines and if you pull 
them aside you will see it for yourselves. 6mile Jobey 
and over it is this crest of ours. Now there is only 
one Jobey family and everyone knows that they came 
from Senhs and here this ancestor of yours is buried 
in a tomb over which is carved our coat of arms. 
How would you account for it? The professor of 
heraldry—^I paid him another five francs—says that 
he has no record of a Jobey shield and if a Jobey were 
buried under the shield of the Count de Senlis he 
must have been by marriage a close relative. You may 
have my coat-of-arms, you are no doubt entitled to 
them, and I ... I will have a bit of Jobey credit. 
Fair exchange is no robbery, Ha, ha!” he laughed. 

The brothers expressed a desire to see the coat-of- 
arms when the artist had finished it. 

"Of course. Of course. If they only knew what 
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a lot of trouble this is costing me. But the rich Amer¬ 
icans must have their way.” 

"You should make them pay for it.” 

"Oh. That’s all right. They will pay and pay 
through the nose. You will see.” 

All laughed. 

"I suppose it’s the heiress that is anxious to see the 
family shield?” asked one of them. 

"No. She is just a pleasant girl. Looks a bit as 
though she came from the country or the provinces. 
Everything amazes her. It’s her Aunt who is the 
sharp one. She is trying to arrange a match between 
us. And I can’t say that I should object at all.” 

"That’s what I always said and you will see if I 
am not correct,” spoke the elder of the brothers. "I 
always said that our ten thousand was as safe with 
you as in the Bank of France.” 

"Of course, of course,” said the young Count with 
his easy assurance. "It will be back to you with 
interest.” 

The brothers put their heads together and then the 
following proposition was made to the young Count. 

One of the Jobey brothers was leaving for Russia 
where things had not been going well with their inter¬ 
ests. He would endeavor to get payment at a loss or 
secure the return of the goods sold to the old Tzar’s 
government. He would also look around and see what 
objects of the old deposed royalty could be picked 
up cheaply. These would be brought back and given 
to the young Count so that he might display them as 
his own—display them to the tuft-hunting and gap¬ 
ing Americans. The cost of these articles whatever 
they turned out to be would be charged against the 
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Count and in case of failure to win an heiress or 
establish himself in a suitable financial manner, he was 
to return these trophies. To this he consented. No 
contract was necessary. They merely shook hands on 
it and the young Count gave his word of honor as a 
gentleman! 

They slapped one another on the back. It was a fine 
joke. And all laughed. The brothers, shrewd in mat¬ 
ters of matrimony, as most French business people, 
knew that this plan would soon bring them back 
their ten thousand. The young Count, happy to get 
the support of so rich and powerful a set as the four 
Jobey brothers, was also highly pleased with the ar¬ 
rangement. On the strength of it he at once asked for 
two thousand more in order to hold up appearances 
until the brother returned from Russia. A check was 
written out without question and folding it away in 

his card-case he smiled. . 

"After all we are cousins. Ha, ha! lam certain ot 
it. And a Uttle of the Jobey credit will not be mis¬ 
placed. You will see. You will have your reward for 
all of this. You will not find me an ungrateful one. 
Adieu cousins! Adieu.” 


It was Edmond Jobey the eldest of the four 
brothers who undertook the difficult journey to Rus¬ 
sia in the summer of the year 1919. ^appro«- 
mately a year and a half after the o 
Russian Provisional Government m Petrograd. The 
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war with Germany had been quickly ended by a 
separate treaty and on many fronts, in Poland, in the 
region of the Black Sea, in Siberia, Manchuria and 
even Finland, the White Armies supported by French, 
English and American officers were fighting the Red 
Armies of the revolution. 

Edmond Jobey soon found that it was not only use¬ 
less but even quite dangerous to make inquiries re¬ 
garding the stores and supplies that his company had 
sold the old government. The little he did seemed at 
once to arouse suspicion. After many experiences 
with strange officials of the revolutionary govern¬ 
ment—^he was twice arrested—a compromise was ef¬ 
fected and he received permission to remain in Mos¬ 
cow for three weeks, after which date he was to 
leave the country. Three weeks only. This ultimatum 
was boldly written across the face of his passport and 
the date of departure was underscored. 

While the representative of the Jobey brothers was 
having his difficulties with the new government in 
Moscow, Boris was also encovintering trouble on the 
old Burin estate. 

The giant cross still stood at the edge of the wood 
and Napoleon’s cannons still remained erect at the 
gate, but many changes had taken place on the estate. 
Part of the fields had been sold to the peasants in 
small plots and some of the woods were cut down for 
the timber. The Count, the father of Boris, Nicholas 
and Vera, was dead. He died the first year of the war 
and left the entire estate to Boris; but the title. Coro¬ 
net and whip went to Nicholas and some money to 
Vera who in the meantime had married a doctor. She 
and her husband had given their services to one of the 
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war hospitals for the entire years of the war. In fact 
they were still there. As for Anna, the only daughter 
of the neighbor Kutusov, she had organized a com¬ 
pany of players to entertain the troops behind the 
lines. This was during the first two years of the war. 
Her company then settled in a small theatre in Mos¬ 
cow. Although engaged many years before to Boris 
she had never married and the reason for this was 
only the frustration and indecision of Boris. During 
the first year of the war it was rumored that she was 
to marry one of the majors of the general staff but 
nothing came of this. Time had slipped through their 
fingers and both Boris and she were a good deal older. 
They still saw much of each other and some of the 
peasants on the estate, especially the old devil woman 
who was still alive and more of a pest than ever, in¬ 
sisted that they enjoyed each other as husband and 
wife without the seal of the church and therefore, 
knowing each other completely, they did not require 
to marry. But these were only rumors and only ban¬ 
died about after Anna had taken to the stage, which 
in the orthodox mind is ever bound up with license. 
The things that the simple do not understand, they 
are apt to brand as evil. At any rate, reason or no, 
the old dried up devil woman lashed a filthy tongue 
and her black mouth let forth a vile bile of words. 

With the estate also Boris was having trouble. 
Every day new officials arrived, 
some quite friendly. A commissioner of brings with 
a red band on his sleeve came to 
A peasants’ committee arrived an o^^ial who had 
charge of provisions, another who represented facto- 
to tea dte tmaU home mdmtnes on the 
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estate, still another from the military police looking 
for counter-revolutionists, and one from the secret 
service, and two that made a list of all the furniture 
and pictures. There were officials for anything at all. 
Commissioners for live stock, police looking for men; 
day after day they arrived until hfe became almost 
unbearable. 

As for Nicholas he came home on a visit soon after 
his father’s death and when he left he took away with 
him the Coronet and the whip. These were his right¬ 
ful possessions. He was now a hero. His recklessness 
which would have been criminal in times of peace 
was only heroism during the war. He was twice deco¬ 
rated with the Cross of St. George. But when the 
revolution came he joined the ranks of the monar¬ 
chists and became the major of a company consisting 
mainly of Tartar mounted troops. The last that was 
heard of him was, that his company had been cut off 
from its base, where supplies left over from the war 
with Germany had been sent to them, and had re¬ 
treated into the hills of the Caucasus. Lame Ivan was 
still with him. 

At length one morning Boris found himself forced 
to leave the estate. He was permitted to take along 
with him a small satchel with his personal clothes 
and a few papers which consisted mainly of some 
notes regarding the 'Virgin and the Insulted One.* He 
drove over through the fields and said good-bye to the 
great cross that stood proudly at the edge of the for¬ 
est. He stood under its giant arms and looked up. 
'What a heavy mark it makes across the sky,’ he 
thought. He took a deep breath and drove back. 
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Some peasants had assembled at the gate where the 
two cannon stood. They asked his blessing. 

“We believe that sin is forgiven,” said one. "But 
power is an evil thing and those who drink it and are 
drunk with it they never are forgiven. Bless us before 
you leave us!” 

He blessed them and said something to cheer them 
up and drove on in the direction of the station with¬ 
out once turning round to have another look. 

In the meantime however the old devil woman ran 
to the house and made herself familiar with the offi¬ 
cials who had, in the name of the government, taken 
over the estate. She was more than familiar, she ran 


from one to another and shouted at them. 

“We are slaves! All of us are slaves!” she shouted. 
"And you come here to set us free. And how can you 
set us free if you are yourselves slaves. Can t I see? 
Look at your shoes—what then are you? And what 
do you bring us? Nice words. And a lot of talk about 
humanity. What do you know of humanity? And I 
could tell you about the whole trouble. whole 
trouble is the devil. He does everything. He is to 
blame. For everything he is to blame, ^s, even t e 
war. He made it. He made it himself. The German 
devU helped him on the other side. But our own jevil, 
he was not idle either. Yes, my friend. I could tdl 
you about the whole trouble It rests with him. And 
he is here. ... Do you understand what ™ 

is here! Right here. On the Burin 
ha' It’s true. He knows a good place when he sees 
it bo you think he would live on the Kutusov estate? 
wCSd he Uve there? They have laB m the 
E oZn the Mirtky flats? What have they got? 
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Swamps! Nothing but swamps. He knows a pretty 
little spot . . . You just leave it to the devil. He is 
clever; he travels; he has seen every corner of the 
world; but here—^right here—(she stamped with her 
foot) he chooses to live.” 

"Go away now and don’t bother us.” 

"Why should I bother you, my little pets? Why 
should anyone annoy another. All are free. The world 
is large. And the air . . . the air smells good in all 
places. But who can be free with the devil loose at 
one’s heels. And if you want to see him I can show 
him to you. Truly I can. He lives here and you have 
come to the right place. I can see you think I am mak¬ 
ing fun of you. God forbid. An old woman like my¬ 
self, what did I have all my life? Nothing; and that 
without salt besides. I know you are good people 
and I know you do not believe in kings and you also 
do not believe in ghosts but you make a great mistake 
if you do not believe in the devil, because I can show 
him to you. And when you see him you must believe 
what you see. And if you think you will take a little 
salt to sprinkle on his tail you are mistaken for you 
will never catch him. He is foxy and quick as a flash. 
Come I will show you. I will lead you to where 
he . . .” 

"Would you please keep quiet. We are here to do 
some work and you come here with a lot of grand¬ 
mother’s stories. Please.” 

"Then how can we be free. How! The devil is 
here. We must assassinate him. Come I will point him 
out to you and together we can accomplish it. You 
can shoot him. I will point to the exact spot where 
you are to fire. If he were only dead we would all be 
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happy again. I know what I am saying. He has been 
annoying me shamefully of late. His proposals are in¬ 
decent. [The ofiBcials laughed.] He is an evil enemy. 
In fact he is a staunch monarchist. Now will you kill 
him! I know and I swear by anything that you hold 
holy. I inform against him. He has his own throne 
and a jeweled head-piece. I saw it myself. ... He 
has two little sons who are princes and they have long 
tails that are divided at the end like blades of a fork. 
You just try and take hold of one of these little devils 
and he will lash the life out of you with his quick 
tail. And it snaps like a whip. . . . And also besides 
the sons he has a daughter, fair and white, and dressed 
in a velvet robe with a long satin train and she too 
wears a golden head-piece. To make certain I stole 
up behind her and picked up the dress to see what was 
going on underneath and sure enough there it was! 
She too had a tail. It is all one family, and he is the 
king and our greatest enemy. . . . Come together we 
can rid humanity of this evil thing. Together we 
can kill him. I will show you where to shoot. What 
fools you must be after all. Fools! Why can’t you see 
him for yourselves!” 

She did manage to persuade two of the simple sol¬ 
diers, who accompanied the officials, and in the night, 
after she had promised them cabbage soup and other 
good things to eat, they went with her to seek out 
the devil and kill him. They trailed across the fields 
and through bushes. 

"No, he is not here,” she would say. No. Not here 
either. Yesterday he was here, just at this spot. Once 
he wsis asleep over there. Come we will go there. 

They went From one place to another. 
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“Now careful! Aim your guns. Aim for the birch 
tree. Easy. Hush. Make no noise. Quietly. There. 
There. There. Careful. Hold your aim. . . . No. No. 
He is not there. Now that is strange. I always find 
him there, but now . . . Come I know where he has 
a hole in the ground and he sleeps in the hole with 
his head out and one eye always open. We can shoot 
him in the head. Come this way.” 

And so she led them willy-nilly. They fired off 
shots. They attacked rocks and trees. They crawled 
on hands and knees. They waded through part of the 
swamp and after many hours weary and sore, bruised 
and cut, spattered with mud and dripping with 
water, they finally gave it up and returned to her 
wooden hut, where they divided the cabbage soup and 
spoke about the love of humanity. 


5 

Boris arrived at the Moscow station. 

"Cab!” called a driver from the street. “Hey, 
professor! Cab!” 

He climbed into the open carriage and to himself 
he thought: 'My appearance must certainly be shabby. 
Professor! That is even lower in appearance than a 
doctor and that’s low enough. The devil take the 
scoundrel!’ 

The horse started up with a trot. The driver turned 
his head and asked: “Where to?” 

"Where to? . . . Oh, yes. Drive me to the police. 
The police.” 
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“Police headquarters?” 

“Yes.” 

It was necessary for Boris to present his identifica¬ 
tion papers immediately on arrival. 

The driver cracked his whip over the bony mare 
but it made no difference in her gait. She just jogged 
along. 

But the coachman seemed quite disturbed and spoke 
to himself half aloud: “Police headquarters . . . Seri¬ 
ous. Very serious . . , Trouble . . . Serious trouble 
. . . Crime. Serious crime. Serious trouble with crime. 
Police . . . Something is up. I wonder what he can 
want? Perhaps it’s only nothing. But nothing and 
police do not go together. Perhaps he is only an official. 
One can never tell these days. Or perhaps he is a prince 
returned from a foreign country for proper passport 
. . . Crime and trouble!” Now he struck the animal 
a lash across the flanks but as they were climbing a 
slight grade leading to one of the river bridges the 
horse paid no attention to the blow. 

When they were upon the bridge the driver pointed 
with his whip to the towers of the Kremlin. ' There 
is the old holy palace of the historic Tzars. Famous. 
Famous.” 

“Yes, I know. I am not a tourist. I am not from the 
provinces.” 

"But it is famous Sir, nevertheless. In that Kremlin 
... If those walls could only speak! And the blood 
that was spilled there, and the murders and every¬ 
thing.” 1 f » 

“Yes. Yes. I know I have been here before. 

“And inside the holy shrines and the paintmgs <m 
the walls and the arched curved ceilings, what will 
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they do with them? They cannot sell the walls. But 
you know there is a little folding bed in that place 
that I would not mind having for my own. Oh, just 
to take an afternoon nap in. A pretty little bed and 
they have the netting for it, too, to keep the flies away 
from your face. Napoleon left it behind. A pretty 
little cot just room enough to fit in good and snug; 
and I bet it’s as cozy as a summer bride. He brought 
it all the way from Paris, but he left it behind in the 
Kremlin. And the fly netting was a mistake. Who 
wants fly netting in November! But that only proves 
that he intended going into the orient. Perhaps India 
and also China. Well, what he forgot we will accom¬ 
plish ourselves.” 

"What! What will you accomplish?” 

"What he forgot.” 

"India and China?” 

"Yes. They will soon belong to our brotherhood.” 

"Why do you think that?” 

"Because almost every day I see delegates at the 
station either arriving or going away. And last week 
a dark prince with a red turban—I drove him my¬ 
self to the gate of the Kremlin—the red turban was 
red as blood and he had a diamond in the center as 
big ... As big as that.” He indicated the size by 
holding up his thumb and showing only its dirty nail. 
"Truly. It was a real sparkler. That was a light for 
you in case one ran into a dark night. As big as that. 
And I said to him. 'Prince,’ I said and tipped my hat. 
'Excuse me for being personal but that flasher of 
yours. Excuse me, the diamond, but is it real?’— 
'Real,’ he answered. 'Of course it is real.’—^'And you 
do not fear to wear it openly and outwardly and 
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publicly and in front of everyone?’—'Why should I 
fear? bfe laughed and his teeth were big and yellow* 
a mouth full of teeth he had when he laughed—'Why 
fear? W^ell, I said, 'there are robbers, and thieves 
and the world is full of cut-throats and finger artists, 
in fact in these times one can never tell who to trust.’ 
He laughed again and shrugged his shoulders. 'Take 
my advice, brother,’ I said, 'and hide that flasher away 
because in these times, I wouldn’t even trust the offi¬ 
cials, someone will play a trick on you and before you 
know it the flasher will be gone. Listen to an old man 
who advised you for your own good only. Hide it 
away.’ But he said that he did not fear because the 
red turban was a sign of his tribe and members of his 
tribe are all over the world and all of them carry a 
deadly poison and can kill anyone. That is true. . . . 
I read in the newspaper once that with a little tooth¬ 
pick they can kill you. They soak the sharp end in 
the poison and then as they shake hands with you 
they give you a little scratch and soon you fall 
asleep . . . Good-bye forever. That is why he was 
not afraid to wear the big flasher—as big as this, 
truly—openly and before the eyes of the starving 
themselves or even new officials. As for myself if 
you gave me my choice I would much rather have 
that little cot that Napoleon left behind, with the lace 
flly netting. There is more comfort in a little cot like 
that than in a hundred flashers.” 

The carriage drove on. j -r \ 

"Every day I see Chinese and Indians and lurte 

and Persians also. Always going and coming. And 
the end of it will be that they will extend the brother¬ 
hood.” 
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''Brotherhood!” exclaimed Boris. 

"Yes, my friend. One must always speak with re¬ 
spect. Especially in these times. One can never tell. 
For all I know you might be an official—^no disre¬ 
spect, Sir—I only mean respectfully. Or you might 
be a prince of the old blood, then in that case I 
should say: our poor sick brotherhood. And that too 
is not disrespectful. But the point is the same and in 
fact . . .” 

"Really you talk nonsense. Sheer nonsense!” 

"Yes, sir.” 

"You are a gas-bag of foolishness!” 

"Yes, sir.” He beat the bony horse with his whip. 

"Who ever asked your opinion about anything! 
What do I care about Napoleon’s folding bed! Or the 
Turk with the diamond.” 

"He was not a Turk. He was from India.” 

"Very well, India . . . Or North America or 
South America, or Australia. What difference is it to 
me? You are an old woman full of gas.” 

The driver then mumbled to himself: 'It’s a seri¬ 
ous crime he has done. I can feel it in my bones. 
Police headquarters.’ 

The carriage drove on until at last it stopped be¬ 
fore the police buildinjg. Boris got out and paid the 
man liberally. 

The driver touched his hat. "Sorry to have offended 
you. But pardon me. Pardon me, I see you are a gen¬ 
tleman but we were just arguing among ourselves— 
the horse and myself. Ruzzie and I—and I said to her: 
‘He is a prince, see how clean his hands are. And the 
brotherhood business. He got angry at it. If I was a 
prince I would be angry also. Really in these days 
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it must be very hard to be a prince except if one can 
wear a red turban and a big proud flasher.’ That is 
what I said to Ruzzie, but she did not reply. So I 
continued: 'Old girl,’ I said. 'There is trouble in the 
air. Police and trouble walk all night hand in hand.’ ” 

“Well, what do you want?” interrupted Boris. 

"Pardon me. You are going to do it and perhaps I 
should advise against it.” 

“Do what? Advise what!” 

“Why. I am not blind. I can see. You are going to 
surrender yourself to the police.” 

"What have I done!” 

“How should I know? Crimes are many. All people 
commit some crime or other. So many laws; who can 
know them all. . . . No offense Sir, but maybe you 
are going to confess and I would advise against it.” 

“Why should I confess?” 

“Perhaps you killed your grandmother by mistake 
or something. I mean no disrespect but . . . Really 
many people confess and it is all foolishness. Some 
confess to things they never did at all. Every day I 
drive people who are only going to confess. They 
always take a carriage before they unburden them¬ 
selves. Then they walk home. That in itself is a strange 
thing. But it is not necessary to confess so much. And 
to surrender to the police is also not necessary. What 
do they know? And what good will they do? There¬ 
fore I would rather advise you not to do it. I could 
drive you out into the country and if your soul 
troubles you then we would stop and you could roll 
in the fresh grass like a dog does. . . • Excuse me. 
I mean no offense. I love dogs and truly animals know 

best.” 
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"Really driver. I think you talk too much. You 
want your nose in every pot like an old woman. Is it 
any of your business what I want to do here?” 

"I meant only for your own good.” 

"Why should you try to advise me?” 

"You paid me generously like a prince.” 

“Therefore you must annoy me!” 

"Excuse. I meant only good.” 

"And for your own curiosity I will tell you—al¬ 
though it is really no concern of yours—I am not 
here to confess but only to register and I know the 
law as well as you do if not better. Where have you 
studied all these legal matters?” 

"I did not have to study. I am a personal friend 
of the famous criminal advocate Boris Burin. We talk 
together.” 

“Besides being an old woman you are just a plain 
liar.” 

"Truly sir. I can prove it. And as you are only 
going to register, I will wait. Just here I will wait 
and take you back. After all, an old pest is better 
than a new one.” 

He tipped his hat. 


6 

That night Boris visited Anna Kutusov and listened 
to her long account of the new difficulties. The actors 
had all gone over to the new government and had 
thrown her out, and since then, regardless of her most 
patriotic war record, the police had been hounding 
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her and spies were constantly watching her move¬ 
ments because she was known to be a member of the 
upper classes, and therefore under suspicion. 

And Boris too could now relate how he was put 
out of the estate where for generations and genera¬ 
tions, for hundreds of years, his family had been. 
How the estate was visited daily, and officials counted 
the boards in the barn and the knives and forks in 
the buffiet, and even the copper pots in the kitchen. 

“There it is! This is the end. The end. The end 
. . . Well nothing lasts forever. The world must 
change its face every now and again. And to think 
how we were fooled. To think there was a time when 
we thought we saw what was coming. That was back 
in 1900. All our student societies and elaborate the¬ 
ories! We thought then that the aristocracy of blood 
which had made way for the aristocracy of military 
power, would see in the end the establishment of an 
aristocracy of brains. Truly, we believed it. One smiles 
at the thought today. But at that time it was a serious 
thing, and the rulers of the future world were going 
to be the most cultured and the best trained brains 
of the different lands. What a mistake was made. 
The war showed us. How reverently ^^ 
great names of the world in those days and even 
right up to the war. The great 
totle, Dante, Shakespeare, LcV C 

S^fron. the day the - h'ot-'Iv'S' a^tl 
intellect were swept oast with- 

thcght. Before the war 

A^d now it would be a very rare occasion if one were 
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mentioned. You would have to go to academic circles 
to even hear some of the names today. These great 
men are today spoken of lightly and with a.good deal 
of skepticism. How strange! The aristocracy of brains 
was only a kind of madness that was killed before it 
was properly alive because—^because it was blind, 
blind to the great power growing up around it and 
ready to take immediate possession of the entire 
world. What fools we were! The power of money 
was already in possession of the crown but we did not 
see it or we did not care to see it. Our pride would 
not allow so filthy a thing as gold—the blood of rocks 
—to take possession of all honest souls. But the war 
soon made it clear even for such as ourselves. One 
could not remain firm in a faith that was toppled over 
and vanquished by the entire civilized world being 
turned into a bloody battlefield to fight for money 
disguised under the names of trade, commerce, colo¬ 
nial possessions, territorial invasions, natural geogra¬ 
phical boundaries or what not. Money! And from 
Plato to Ibsen the gods of the intellect were swept 
aside. What; a huge joke!” 

“And what happened to your old friends, the 
German intellectuals?” 

“Nothing happened. How mad it all is! They be¬ 
came captain? in the army or even colonels. Their 
brains gave th.?m that much superiority anyway. All 
that had gone! before was only talk. Endless talk. 
Only one remaiped firm to his faith. Hugo Kruger, 
who at the outbreak of the war was professor of 
history, was thrown into prison for his views and 
knowing that h« was to appear before a military 
court, he killed himself a few days before his triaL 
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Poor Kruger. He built up a world of supermen and 
in the end discovered that the real power—the new 
aristocracy was nothing but money. He could not 
bear to face so vast a defeat. He would have faced 
Voltaire and Nietzsche proudly and before them 
pleaded his cause; but before a bench of military 
judges behind whom stood this power he had scorned, 
he knew he could do nothing. He chose rather death.” 

"That is what will happen to us too if we remain 
here. We will be tried for being what we are. We 
will be brought into a court of rufiEans and tried by 


hooligans!” 

She threw her arms around his neck and wept. 

“Come, Boris. Our days are numbered. Come. Let 
us get away from it all. We could go to Switzerland 
or France or England ... Anywhere! Anywhere is 
better than here. Come! It is our only chance. Some 
place there must remain where one can still live with 
honor and respect. Some place there must be; the 
world is large. We must begin again.” 

"I am almost too old to begin again. It takes a 
younger spirit and someone less disillusioned. 

"Don’t say that Boris. Do not give up all hope. 
You know I love you dearly. Together we may stiU 
be happy. Don’t say that. Come we will sell what we 
can and leave. We are no longer part of this life or 


this country.” , , ^ 

“No. We have remained western m an eastern world 

and now the insulted have arisen and wit re 
zeal, with the blind fervour of 
through the land. They will 

east while we are destined to join the ^w western 
aristocracy of money. But as we bring with us none 
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of the counters for the game we once more become 
the serfs in a new civilization.” 

“Don’t say that Boris. You know there are many 
things we can do.” 

“The insulted are upon our heels. We are hunted.” 

“Yes. Yes it’s impossible, Boris dear. We must go. 
Say you will. Even jtonight. I cannot bear it any 
longer. I promise always to remain with you and look 
after you and love you. Always. Always.” 

It was ever difficult for him to make up his mind 
but that night it was decided and the very next morn¬ 
ing, dressed in a shabby coat, he carried a large gilt 
French clock and other household articles that they 
gathered together in her apartment and brought them 
to the thieves’ market where he sold them to the first 
booth for anything at all. 

Had he gone an hour or two later he might have 
seen his own colleague, Edmond Jobey, walking lei¬ 
surely about the market place looking for something 
to purchase. Jobey still had two weeks more time of 
the three allotted him and he visited the market every 
second day buying trinkets and odds and ends, but he 
found nothing of startling importance. 

That evening, after selling as much of the furnish¬ 
ings as could be disposed of without arousing sus¬ 
picion, Boris and Anna departed. They went as far 
as the German border by train and there remained at 
an inn in the town before they undertook the perilous 
task of smuggling across the border. Bribed by a 
heavy sum a stableman connected with the inn, 
guided them across at a desolate and imguarded spot. 
He pointed to the ground and smiled a sheepish grin. 
“Here, on this very land,” he said, “Napoleon’s army 
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lies buried—or a good part of them anyway.” He 
drove them to a certain place in a carriage and then 
with their bundles and satchels under their arms they 
walked across. They had to walk almost five leagues 
before they arrived at a German inn. 

At last they were homeless but free. 


And the Coronet? 

The Coronet was still safe in its red morocco box 
but it was not to remain so for long. After his father s 
death Nicholas became the Count Burin and during 
one of his leaves of absence—it was in the very first 
year of the war—he visited the old home and took 
with him his precious heirlooms, the Coronet and the 
whip. They had formed part of his military baggage 
ever since and were well looked after by Lame Ivan. 

The corner of the box and the M 

broken due to much travelling and ^ui^blmg about 
of the baggage but Lame Ivan had secured some glue 
one day and repaired the box. He often asked his 
master to take it out and let him gaze h. Sommmes 
they were quartered in a miserab e o — 

afti supper Lame Ivan would produce 

1 ISysTthe presence of Nicholas^nd 

Coronet. The gold and jewels sparkled m the candle 
“'After the abrupt end of 

troup of Tartar horsenten name* of Ru^ 

Stan. He wore their uniform, S 
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robe with a full row of ivory cartridge tubes across 
both sides of the breast. Besides his sabre he had a long 
silver native dagger that hung down from the buckle 
of his belt. Beneath the ivory tubes on his breast was 
the insignia of his military academy in silver and gold 
and two silver crosses of Saint George with their yel¬ 
low and black ribbons. A large hat of white fleece was 
the cap of the regiment. 

At the start the company consisted of about a 
hundred and fifty men and two hundred horses. There 
were also four machine guns and three wagons for 
ammunition, supplies and baggage. But in their hot 
encounters with the Revolutionary Reds they lost 
a good many of their men and horses. 

In the summer of 1919 , at the very time that Boris 
and Anna departed from their native land, the com¬ 
pany had been reduced to forty men and only five 
extra horses. They had no wagons and for want of 
ammunition they abandoned the machine guns. They 
still had plenty of rifle cartridges but these did not fit 
into the machine gun and as they were cut off from 
the rest of the Wliite Army they could get no more of 
the same calibre. For want of wagons they reduced 
their baggage and destroyed their provisions. They 
lived on the countryside or on the town that they 
happened to occupy. The frightened inhabitants gave 
them anything they asked for and were happy when 
they departed. 

They never remained long in any one place for the 
Reds were ever on their trail pushing them further 
and further into the foothills of the Caucasus, that 
strip of land that divides the Black Sea from the Cas¬ 
pian. At the head of this wild band of riders was 
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Count Nicholas Burin. Attached to his wrist by a 
leather thong was the silver whip and the Coronet 
was secured in one of the saddle bags of his orderly 
Lame Ivan who also carried on his horse a roll of 
blankets and a long musket. In this condition the 
forty odd riders arrived in the important town of 
Stavropol. 

In this town, containing over thirty thousand in¬ 
habitants it was not possible to do very much raid¬ 
ing, nor could they commandeer the necessities of 
life. On promise, however, that they would not re¬ 
main more than three days during which time they 
could send out scouts in several directions and find the 


exact location of the Red troops, they were supplied 
with provisions enough by the officials of the town. 

In the evening of the second day, while the troops 
were eating their supper, Nicholas presented a scheme 
involving the Coronet. "I have discovered today the 
house of a Jew at the very edge of the town. He is a 
money lender and if I bring him the Coronet he will 
give us money at a good rate of interest, Well we 
take the money and leave the Coronet. Then at night 
we go there and wake him up saying that we have 
come to pay and take it back. This is what we tell 
him but as soon as he produces the box one of you 
fellows will take it out of his hands and off we go. 
And nobody is any the loser for the Jew’s money is 
probably interest money anyway and that he is not 

entitled to have.” ^ ^ j j 

The plan was approved and Lame Ivan produce 

the red box from the saddle bag. 

In the morning Nicholas rode to the house of the 
Jew with one of his companions. They knocked on the 
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heavy oaken doors which had to be unbolted from the 
inside before they would open. 

“Good morning,” they said. 

The Jew, dressed in a velvet house coat and skull 
cap, eyed them with suspicion. “Good morning,” he 
said under his breath. 

“We would like to borrow frpm you a little money. 
It is just that we are momentarily pressed for ready 
cash. Only momentarily.” 

“That is my business and with proper secur¬ 
ity . . .” 

“Here look at this.” 

They placed the box before him and opened it. His 
eyes became large and sparkling. 

“A crown. A crown,” he said. “A small crown.” 
He lifted it from its box and weighed it in his 
hands. 

“How much will you give us. Be generous, Jew, 
for it is only for a short while. Perhaps a day or 
two or possibly only a few hours. Be generous and you 
will be well rewarded.” 

“But who will buy it from me if you don’t come 
for it?” 

“Don’t be foolish. I could not part with it. I would 
sooner die. You must believe me, my word as a sol¬ 
dier and gentleman, we will come for it soon. It is 
only momentarily that we are pinched. We are ex¬ 
pecting . . .” 

“The value of the gold and the jewels I could safely 
advance you.” 

“Come now set a proper figure.” 

“That I shall do as soon as 1 can calculate the dif- 
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ferent values together. These jewels here are genuine 
but these large ones are false and . . 

‘‘You are mad. Mad. Your eyes are false not the 
• jewels. It has been in my family for generations. They 
have not left me anything false.” 

“I say they are glass.” 

“Your eyes are glass. You are mad.” 

“Very well, very well. Let there be no words be¬ 
tween us. If you want money I will lend it, if not we 
can part friends and perhaps some other day we will 
transact other business.” 

“Name your best figure, Jew.” 

He scratched his bald head under the skull cap 
and squinted his eyes. "I will give you a good amount. 
You say it is for a short time.” 

“Very short. Perhaps even this evening. How late 

do you stay open.” 

"Nine o’clock.” 

"Perhaps he will be here before. You need not put 

it away too far.” ,. 

Then the Jew leaned over the counter and whis- 


will not argue with you. The less I take the less 

^ ^e^w went into the back room for ^ money. 
But while this was going on a pair of ^ 

a girl were watching from behind 
rating the rooms. Soon he appeared with the notes 

in his hand. i » 

"Si ae iTo?SrHeri«ple killed 
i» IXt year of the wto That h « p-o» J 
of our race. We take care of the children no m 
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what happens. Those who can afford it must do so. 
Rosie is a bright girl. She is quick to learn. We have 
great respect for learning. That is also a proud custom 
of our race.” 

When the girl heard them talk about her she dis¬ 
appeared behind the curtain. Her face was pale and 
her eyes and hair were dark. She could not have been 
more than sixteen although she seemed quite fully 
developed. 

The Jew counted out the money. 

“You will keep it safely in its box?” 

“Of that you can be well assured. Nothing was 
ever misplaced in our home. My name is an honorable 
one. And our books also must show a proper account¬ 
ing. Nothing was ever lost.” 

The soldiers departed. 


8 

At nine o’clock that night Nicholas and his com¬ 
panion returned to the house of the Jewish money 
lender. The rest of the company including Lame Ivan 
had already left the town and were well on the road. 

“Open the door. We have come for the Coronet.” 

The suspicious Jew looked through the grating and 
then unbolted the heavy door and after they entered 
he locked the door again. 

“We have come as we promised.” 

“Good. Very good.” 

“We will take it back.” 

“What belongs to you shall be yours.” 
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"You have it here?” 

“Yes. Yes. Nothing was ever lost in my place. 
Everything is accounted for. And the necessary . . . 
You have brought with you that which is neces¬ 
sary . . 

"You mean the money, Jew?” 

“Yes. Of course. The necessary.” 

"Here. You need not fear.” 

He reached into his pocket and drew out a hand¬ 
ful of notes, the same that the Jew had given him in 
the morning. At the sight of the bank notes the Jew 
went into the back room and soon returned with the 
box in one hand and in the other he carried a candle 
in a brass candle holder. He placed both down on the 
counter before him and as soon as he did so the com¬ 
panion snatched up the box and ran to the door. 
"Ehei!” shrieked the Jew and ran forward to take 

hold of the box but Nicholas blocked his path. 

"Quiet now or . . .” he threatened him but the 
Jew struggled and shouted out something in his native 

I^the meantime the companion was unbolting the 
door with one hand while he held the 

the other. The money lender box. 

from Nicholas and made a quick rush for the box 
SeCk hold of it with both hands shouted out for 

help and pulled with cried Nicholas. 

"Let go the box. Let it go, y ^ot 

"Ehei!” And he cried out in tiebrew ou 

"^••‘cried Nlchoto and raised np the brass 

candiSrS. The c«.dIefeUn> the door. 
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"Let go! Let go or by God Til ...” 

Then he brought it down full force on the head of 
the Jew. It made a dull sound like the cracking of a 
piece of dry cardboard. He groaned and his clutching 
fingers opened wide as he fell to the floor. 

Suddenly there was a shrill scream. The girl was 
standing before the curtain, she had dressed hurriedly 
when she heard the commotion and stood in a smock 
but without shoes or stockings. 

"Quiet you!” 

But she continued to shriek while the Jew lay 
groaning on the floor. By this time however the bolts 
of the door were drawn and they were ready to 
depart. Their horses were waiting at the steps of the 
house. But they hesitated. 

"She is a witness to . . . She will scream all night. 
Better shut her up,” whispered the companion. "Take 
her along. Hurry.” 

Nicholas lifted up the girl and clapping his hand 
over her mouth carried her through the open door. 

In another moment they had thrown her across the 
saddle of the horse and were riding hard. They heard 
shouts in the streets but Nicholas drew the silver whip 
from his boot and cut into the beast. 

"Step up, you old poke,” he cried. "Come on now!” 
and he lashed the beast under the belly. 

The companion with the Coronet under his arm 
pressed on behind. Nicholas held the girl before him 
on the saddle, while with his right hand he beat into 
the beast with the whip. The girl was too frightened 
to cry out and seemed only half conscious. In the 
struggle her smock had rolled up to her armpits and 





....^^7 

she lay ^ost completely naked before him. He soon 
left off b6d.ting the horse ^nd to hold her more firmly 
he pressed her close to his thighs. Her naked body was 
warm and pulsing. 

They rode on. On and on. 


9 

A wild shout and cheering greeting them as they 
joined the rest of the riders. 

"Hurray! Hurray for our Count!” This wild call 
came from Lame Ivan himself. 

"Hurray!” came the response. 

"He is a Burin through and through. Hurrah!” 
Ivan cried again. 

But this time there was but a mild response. 

"And a Burin is a Burin. Hurray!” The sight of the 
naked girl across the saddle before his master excited 
him and he could not hold his tongue from wagging. 
"My master is a Burin through and through. Hurray! 
The Burins have courage and the Burins are righteous. 
Sometimes they have both in them but now it s his 
brother . . . It’s his brother the judge who is the 
righteous one. Let him stay righteous. It will get him 
nothing. Not even an old hen would sleep with hini. 
But my master is the one with the courage. That is 
why the golden thing belongs to him and nobody else. 
The Count is my master and all of me belongs to 
him.” He eyed the naked body of the girl as he spoke. 
"The courageous one is always the great one. My 
Burin is the master of all the Burins and he is my 
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master also because I was born on the Burin place and 
because he shot me down in my flight so I could keep 
my feet in the soil.” 

They rode on and on. 

Soon one of the young riders began to sing. 

*^Stavropol, Stavropol, 

And your money grubbing Jew. 

Stavropol, Stavropol, 

We will ne*er come back to youJ^ 

They kept repeating this simple refrain over and 
over and did not seem to weary of it. Now and then 
the girl across Nicholas’ saddle groaned softly. And 
Lame Ivan would run his horse close to his master’s 
and call out to her: “Keep quiet you!” 

Late at night they stopped, lifted the girl down 
from the saddle. 

“Do not be afraid,” said Nicholas. “We do not 
want to harm you.” 

She sank to the ground and cried in her hands. The 
men built a fire and stretched out before it. They 
rolled cigarettes from tobacco that they carried in 
pouches but they used coarse paper for lack of the 
proper tissue. 

The ground was damp and cold and the air was 
moist with a slight mist. Nicholas had unbuckled one 
of the blankets rolled behind the saddle on Ivan’s 
horse and put it around the girl. 

"You see,” he said. “Nobody wants to harm you.” 

Several of the soldiers seeing this nudged each other. 

During the first rest, after a long forced drive, 
the Tartar, who had been with Nicholas to the house 
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of the Jew, handed over the box with its Coronet. 
Nicholas took it and gave it to Lame Ivan who imme¬ 
diately put it into one of the saddle bags at the side 
of his horse and buckled it down tight with the three 
straps. 

After resting for several hours they went on. They 
merely ambled along at a moderate pace. The girl 
was now conscious enough to see that her smock did 
not roll up above her thighs. She kept it down with 
her hand. Nicholas held her tight across the saddle 


before him. , ^ • j 

At daybreak they arrived at a large farm situated 
on a hill not far from a small hamlet. This tl^y de¬ 
cided was a position of advantage because it afforaed 
them an extensive view of the country around. Here 


they made their camp. ,,. -r vu i,..- 

Lame Ivan drove the farmer and his wife, with her 

two unwashed children, out of the place and brought 
his master’s saddle bags into the hut. Soon after Nich¬ 
olas came into the house carrying with him the girl. 
He set her down gently on the farmer s hjoad bed. 

“You are a good girl and nobody is going to 
you. But you better not try any tricks with us. He 
threw the farmer’s blanket over her. 

Lame Ivan took immediate possession of pe pots 

andpTns and rummagingabout began 

food for the master. He made a St>oa jeal of ^ 

In the meantime the soldiers set up 
the barn yard. Their hordes were “„'td te 

They found hay and some grain the o 

theb own breakfaet they „ S 

found tied in the f <=>«'<•• bit, be- 

squares and put on long spits with the y 
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tween. A fire was quickly built, they lit some of the 
straw about the yard to get it started and in very 
short order all were feasting. Lame Ivan came out of 
the house with several large loaves, a dish of butter and 
a pail of milk, all of which he had found in the 
storehouse. 

During the afternoon while most of them were 
asleep they were visited by the priest from the neigh¬ 
boring hamlet. He stood with his hat in his hand 
before the door of the hut. 

"It’s quite all right,” said Nicholas, coming to the 
door. "The men are in my charge. We are only pass¬ 
ing through and we take only what is necessary. Tell 
your people it’s quite all right. The men are in my 
charge.” 

The priest seemed satisfied and departed. Lame Ivan 
ran after him to tell him that his master was the 
Count Burin. 

But that evening they saw in the distance numerous 
fires and they heard some shots. It was decided to send 
out two scouts to get what news they could. Two of 
the best riders volunteered for this task. 

The Tartars, in the barnyard, now took to killing 
the chickens and preparing them for their meal. In 
the hut however the girl had not eaten a thing all 
day long. 

"Come, my pretty one. Do not be afraid. We want 
no harm to . . . Come here and get some of this 
meat that Ivan roasted for us. It will do you good to 
eat a little. And there is milk here and bread. Conae. 
Do not be an obstinate one.” 

But she did not stir from the bed. 




.... 

However, when Nicholas had gone out of the hotise 
she did timidly climb down and Lame Ivan placed 
some food on the table. The frightened creature ate 
hurriedly and returned to the bed where she hid her¬ 
self under the blankets. She had taken from the table 
a bit of bread that she munched under the blankets 
and she had also taken one of the rusty iron forks with 
which they ate. This she hid in the folds of the 
bedding. 

The scouts returned after about three hours with 
very alarming news which they reported at once to 
Nicholas. 

"There are whole armies of them and they are 
nothing but children!” 

“Children?” Nicholas asked in amazement. 

"You would not believe it if you did not see it for 
yourself. But we both saw it and it is the truth. Boys 
and girls, a whole army of them, and they have no 
uniforms only a red band on the left sleeve and they 
sing. It is the truth, they sing and laugh. And them¬ 
selves they are hardly out of the schools. Their leaders 
are military men and they have plenty of rifles and 
machine guns. But they themselves, some I would 
swear are no older than twelve, mere children: otheK 
wear the caps of their academies . . . eighteen and 
nineteen and girls too with rifles. Whole armies of 
them and singing!” 

"What were they singing?” 

The second scout explained: "We did not hear a 
but from the other side of the valley we could hear 
them sing a little song that prisoners used to sing m 
the old Moscow prison. As they sang this they danced 
around the fires. And the words are: 
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Ten, teUy ten. 

All together we are ten. 

One is red, 

One is white. 

One is dead 
But we are ten. 

Ten, ten, ten. 

That is one of the songs but the others I could not 
make out.” 

“But what does it mean? It is all nonsense. The 
words are foolish.” 

‘T don’t know. But I know it’s a prison song and 
from Moscow too. My father used to sing it. He 
served his bit.” 

“And do you think they are on our trail?” asked 
Nicholas. 

“Yes, sure. It is we they are after. A whole army 
of them. A whole damn army of children!” 

“Well, let them come! We will be ready. Let them 
bring their bearded grandmothers along with them. 
We will shoot them full of holes and tear the flesh 
from their bones. Let them come!” 

“But, master, they are children. They just took 
them out of the schools and gave them arms. They 
will do mischief. Weapons are dangerous in young 
hands.” 

“Let them come!” 

Lame Ivan gathered together the saddle bags for 
he knew that very soon they would be on the move. 

“They are nothing but children!” said the scouts 
as they left the hut to join their comrades around the 
open fire and here describe again what they saw. 
“Chfidren!” 
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A certain uneasiness was at once felt among the 
troops in the yard. The very strangeness of the news 
disturbed them. So great a horde (the fires testified), 
the strange nature of this new enemy and the report 
that there were machine guns too, stirred up this little 
hornet’s nest of raiders. Rifle fire was one thing but 
machine gun bullets quite another. 

Some of them came to the hut to speak to theii; 
leader. 

"Let them come!” Nicholas shouted. 

They merely stood in the doorway and repeated 
"An army of children.” 

"Children,” he cried. "But their bullets are not less 

deadly than others.” . t, l 

"Perhaps we should treat with them? Perhaps we 

can make a truce?” . _ 

"Let them come! We will take the guns away from 

them and then we will treat with them.” 

"The scouts had counted a full compar^ at eac 
fire and they saw over a hundred camp ^nd 
across the hills on the other side there were lights of 

™°^Very well. Boys or girls, chfldren or devfls! Let 

‘^'TnTe''high hflls vre would be safer. There we 
could build a fort of rocks and big trees and we covild 

‘'‘^■S>waS!'’You cannot face even children!” 

"It is true. Others we ci^d 
And girls in dresses squawking m the fields like aucits 
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. . . Wlio could shoot at them! Give us an army of 
devils and we will fight them to the last man 
but . . 

"Cowards! Go. We will face them.” 

“It’s the Jew! The Jew you killed. He hangs heavy 
on your neck and drags you down. The money lending 
Jew. That is why. That is why you want to throw us 
aU away to the children. One hand will wash the 
other. It’s the Jew before your eyes that blinds you to 
reason.” 

"You do not know what you are saying. You are 
talking nonsense! You are afraid. Cowards! You need 
not advise me what to do . . . We will face them.” 

The men departed and reported to their comrades 
in the yard what Nicholas had said. 

Nicholas approached the farmer’s bed. "You hear, 
my pretty one. They are all cowards. You heard me 
tell them. Only you and I have courage, and Lame 
Ivan too. We three are the truly noble ones. The rest 
are cowards; they are afraid of children that are 
dolled out with red ribbons on their sleeves. Come, 
my pretty one. [He took hold of her hand but she 
quickly drew it away.] Now don’t be obstinate. You 
have slept enough for one day. And we will have to 
stand together. If we make a solid front, the three of 
us, then the rest will follow. And you and I . . . 
Nobody wants to harm you, Rosie . . . You see I 
know your name. In fact I know a good deal about 
you. We are like old friends.” He stroked her head. 

"Let me be. Don’t touch me.” Her voice was muf¬ 
fled by the blanket. 

“There now, there. You are an obstinate one. Isn’t 
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it better to be friends? Then you will have everything 
you want.” 

“No. No. Go away, don’t touch me.” 

"You are a child and you don’t understand, I will 
see that no harm comes to you, Rosie, and we will ride 
together on one saddle. But you must not be so ob¬ 
stinate and you will have everything. In the next town 
we will buy you silk dresses and red leather shoes, 
little ones. Come, you have slept enough and you have 
cried enough.” 

“Master! Master!” cried Lame Ivan running into 
the hut. “The Tartars are writing a paper that they 
will send to the army of children. The two young 
scouts will take it to them. Stop them, master, or we 
are lost!—Stop them.” 

“Hiey are cowards. They do not know how to 
fight.” He ran out into the yard, followed by Lame 


"You are cowards!” he called to them. I am not 
afraid of any of you. No Burin was ever afraid ot 
battle. And you may do as you damn please. You can 
write all the letters you like. You can even join the 
chUdren and go sleep in their cribs sucking 
teething rings. I don’t care what you do. you 

will fight with me or you will fight against me. One 

thing or the other. Choose and U 

He returned to the hut and closed the door w 

“You hear my pretty one. I have just given them 

ordel my a?7c^owarl We 

You and I will be friends and there is time to ^ 

lost. If they surrender we must he is a 

You see Ivan has already packed the bags, he 
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clever one. We can rely upon hiifli. And before we go 
you will surrender to me and then I know we will be 
friends.” 

He put his head down to her ear and whispered 
these last words softly. 

“No, please. No. Go away.” 

“We will be good friends and I will protect you.” 

“No. Go away. No.” 

“Come, my pretty one. Your breath is warm. Take 
your hands away. Your cheeks are pale and your neck 
is so white. Take your hands away because your 
lips . . .” 

He spread her hands apart and kissed her a dozen 
times as she moved her head from right to left and 
struggled to avoid his eager mouth. 

“No. No. Don’t. Go away. Don’t.” 

“My pretty one, come. Our time is short. I hear 
the riders. They are sending the scouts. Come. Your 
breath is warm. We will be friends. Together 
we ...” 

“No. No. Take your hands away. Don’t. Please. I 
will be your slave only . . . Only don’t touch me. 
Only take your hands away.” She struggled. 

He uncovered the blanket and put his arm around 
her. Her hands struggled helplessly against his grip. 

“Don’t. Let me go. I will be your slave only don’t 
touch me. I have no strength. Don’t.” 

But his hands reached into her bosom and her smock 
was torn open. His warm searching hands held her 
cool trembling body and pressed it close to him. She 
struggled and pleaded in vain. In another moment her 
smock was completely torn away and she was naked 
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in his arms. Her efforts to free herself grew more and 
more feeble. 

Mad with fear, her eyes were staring at him. 
“Don’t. Don’t. Let me go. No. No. Not that. Please. 
Take your hands away. No. I can’t. For the love of 
God. No. Don’t. Oh don’t.’’ 

But he bore down upon her with his entire weight 
and smothered her pleas with his face. 

Then suddenly she plunged the fork deep into his 
throat. The prongs went in completely. It was buried 
to the hilt. 

He gave a gurgling cry and fell from the bed. 

“Minx! Bitch . . . Minx!” he cried and drew the 
bloody fork from his throat. He threw it upon the 
floor. 

But she in the meantime had taken hold of the 
blanket and ran through the door to the barn. 

He staggered to the open door and held his throat 
with his hand, but the blood poured with sudden 
spurts through his fingers. 

There before him was nothing to be seen. The Tar¬ 
tars and their horses were gone. The barnyard was 
empty! 

He drew his pistol and fired into the air. 

“Hey! Ivan! Hey! Someone. Does nobody remain! 
Hey!” He called hoarsely and fired another shot m 


He heard Ivan’s voice. "I am here, Master! I coine. 
I come. What has happened? Here. Here. l am m the 
orchard saddling our horses. The cowards h^e gone 
to surrender to the children. We must fly! We must 
fly at once. All Is ready. Here I come. 
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He lifted him up and brought him back to the bed 
in the hut. 

“It’s a little wound, master. Only a little one.” 

Nicholas pointed to the fork on the floor. 

“I will get some water and a cloth.” 

The wound was bleeding profusely. 

"It won’t help,” gasped Nicholas. “The blood is 
filling my lungs. It trickles down hot. The bitch minx. 
The little Jew slut . . . She did me in and slipped 
out from under. Minx.” 

As he was saying this the two young scouts re¬ 
turned and dismounting from their saddles came to 
the door of the hut. 

“We were sent back to ask if the Count will join 
us. The men do not want to leave him behind.” 

Nicholas tried to speak but his voice was choked. 

“No! We will never surrender,” called Ivan. “Go 
tell your comrades that no Burin ever surrendered. My 
master is noble, and one is not noble for nothing.” 

The scouts hurried round the hut and into the 
orchard to pass their thieving fingers into the saddle 
bags to see what was loose. 

Now Ivan realized that his master was dying. 

“I will take the silver whip and beat her to death,” 
he said meaning to cheer his dying master. “I will beat 
her black and blue. On her naked back I will beat her. 
My master, my poor master. Do not leave me alone, 
master. Without you I am nothing. All my life is 
yours. Until the end of my days I am yours; even if 
you sold me I would still be yours. . . . My master. 
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Oh, my master. Where will I have a master who will 
j nake me his, all his? What will I do alone? How will 
I live if I have no master to tell me what to do?” 

He brought some water in a dish and a towel and 
applied it to the bleeding throat. But the thorax was 
pierced and the blood from one of the giant arteries 
ran into the lungs. It gurgled as he breathed rapidly 
and red bubbles came through the wound in the neck. 

"Who will tell me what to do? My master. Oh, my 


Tears streamed down his cheeks. Nicholas took hold 
of the two silver crosses of St. George and tore them 
from his coat. He put them into Ivan’s hand- 

"You have kept your word with me,” ne said gasp¬ 
ing. “You have kept . . . your promise. You will 
. . . you will be free. And . . . the <^ronet 

will be yours. I . . - I give it to you. Wear it. Wear it 

and be king . . . King of the bastards. 

“Bless me, master. Bless me. I am a sinner. God 
knows what I am. And you also know. •, , 

He knelt down and placed his masters cold hand 
on Ld bnt the word, that NictoU, uttered eonld 
not be heard. Only a murmur at J 'h, 

peated again. "Vear it ... And be king ot 

Thia waa the >“• aa he timed the 

Tears streamed down Ivan s - . ^ 

lids of hia maater’s eyea. Aa he wem out ot the 

saw the two mouta ndms » t d/me. We should not 
“Hi you! Come back and help m 

l«ivVl.hnIikethia.Hiy<.u.2“'>-‘‘- 
But the riders refused to stop. 

Ivan walked to the top of the hill an 
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place for the grave. In the distance a hundred little 
camp fires burned brightly. Then he went back to the 
yard and brought a shovel and dug into the ground. 
To himself he kept up a steady lament: “Oh, my 
master. My poor master. Who will tell me what to 
do? Who will own my body and soul? Oh, my master. 
I was born your servant and now what will become 
of me. You shot me down like a pigeon in flight so I 
could keep my feet in the soil and now my feet are 
in a hole. I dig a hole for you, master. [Tears streamed 
down his cheeks.] And we were sworn together. 
Sworn. The chief of the Burins and the limping bas¬ 
tard boy. Sworn together. Body and soul I belong to 
you and now here I dig this hole for you and forever 
we are divided. Oh, how strong is death! How strong 
that it can separate a vow sworn on the wooden cross. 
[He took it from his pocket.] A wooden cross cut 
from a retreating gun carriage dragged by the sutfer- 
ing and sunk into the swamp . . . Sunk deep by 
time and covered over by a slime. And now I dig you 
down as deep as that. Just as deep and I will give you 
the little wooden cross in your hands. I will give it to 
you for together we are sworn by it. And nobody 
again should touch it. Oh, my master. My poor 
master.” 

He threw the stones out of the pit. He dug deep. 
And tears rolled off his cheeks and dropped into the 
soil. The‘tears of the illegitimate—^The tears of the 
insulted. 

At last he carried the body from the house and 
brought him to the edge of the pit. Then he went 
back and brought some paper and twine. He wrapped 
the paper about the head of his master. "There,” he 
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When tins was accomplished he clunbed out” S 
grave and contemplated his work. 

Coronet is yours and yours it 
the l>ead, on top of 

r ^t of God and yours it must always remain.” 

«.!, u mound and went into the orchard where 

go«e 

from the saddle bag. The two scouts had stolen it. 

while Lame Ivan was still searching for it in 
me ba^ some of the Tartars returned with Red riders, 
leace had been made. These were children indeed. 
Mere boys, but they carried rifles and a red band on 
their sleeves and blazing oil torches in their hands. 
More and more arrived and the whole place was lit 
up' by their torches. 

They found the wretched Ivan weeping. "It’s 
gone,” he said. "The Coronet has been stolen!” 


12 

The Red soldiers inspected the open graAe. They 
put their flares down and made sure that the body 
was there before they shovelled in the earth. Ivan 
stood by and watched them. It seemed a long time 
before the earth would cover his master completely. 
His boots seemed to take a great many shovels full of 
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earth before they were covered completely. And his 
clasped hands with the little wooden cross, those too 
were one of the very last things to disappear. But the 
silver whip that stuck out of his boot, this was the 
very last. The earth fell over it but the handle stood 
out and glistened in the yellow light of the torches. 
The little enameled angel on the blue band seemed to 
shake ofiF the earth. But at last that too disappeared 
and then the grave was dark and all soil. 

“He was my master,” said Ivan. “My poor master. 
You are covering up the last Burin. The name is f amoiu 
in all history and now you are throwing earth over the 
last of them. And I was born on the estate of the 
Burins and I know all about the family from the first 
to the last. And the last was my master because he had 
in him the greatest daring and proud evil of all the 
Burins. And you will not believe it but the old Burins 
were saints, truly saints. And then a dark and evil 
power grew up in them, a power that all the Burins 
feared and wrestled with as you would wrestle with 
the demon himself. . . . That is how they became; 
all over they were good but inside—deep inside the core 
—something evil sprung up. And all of them had it. If 
they were good they were weak and when they were 
bad they were strong. And so it was until I was bom 
and then there were two Burin boys and something 
seemed to split them apart, as you would cleave a rock 
in halves.* The brother is good—^righteous and good, 
he is weak and that is why he would judge others . . . 
Even God himself he would judge. But my master, the 
master of the golden thing, he was brave, he was 
courageous, he was daring, he was . . . And you call 
it evil! I could serve him and no other. He shot me 
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in the leg, he fired off the cannon on the lawn of the 
academy, he set fire to our barns and killed the horses, 
he took money from the old governor in the town 
where we were stationed, he sold the government 
horses to the peasants, and everything, everything, yes 
even, the Jew in Stavropol, it was he that put him 
down, killed, yes, everything, but I loved him with 
a love greater than the love between man and girl. 
Far greater! [They kept on shoveling the earth into 
the pit while he spoke.] He was my master and a 
real master and such a one will never be seen again. 
Such a master one can serve and live by serving him. 
Sut the righteous and the judges who can serve them? 
And this you call evil. Let it be as you say, but '^hen 
I must tell you that if you serve evil you can live and 
your soul will not suffer by it. It is when you serv® 
the good that you have the sharp pain of a st^ed soul. 

. . . I can see you are laughing at me. You think 1 am 

talking nonsense but I am not. It is true. Ewry wor 
of it is true. I know what you are thinking. You smile. 
You are happy he is dead. If I were "ot here you 
would be cfytog. 'Hurrey!’ Well, why don .you 
And you wiU dig out the earth again and steal ^e 
^p.Ve last of the Burins is gone “"d now you are 

‘Hnrrav’’ But I tell you, all of you, that 

S' y- 

r'w'i:nX5‘'knon£e“. hrSiw^ou are 
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here again. You have arisen! And nothing seems 
strange to you, nothing seems new, it is all something 
like something else that was before—^long before. The 
main things in life we do not have to learn. They are 
already there as though they were left over from 
before. My master knew it. He knew everything 
about it and we were sworn to secrecy. As though we 
were brothers, we were sworn. And now it is all ended. 
[He spoke on and on in a sing-song chant]. . . . 
My master, my dear master. What happy times we 
had together. All the scenes will come back to me for 
the rest of my days. Scenes of love, scenes of pity, 
barrack room and river scenes, the open road, alone 
on watch in a tower at night, tramping—just us two 
together—through wild country, riding with rattling 
cannon. Scenes of victory, prayers and death, all of 
them are precious to me . . . Here I now stand 
alone, the rest of them are nothing. And they are 
filling in the earth over you. And then they will go 
away and sing their songs. But I will never serve them. 
Nobody will I ever serve as I served you because it 
was the evil in you that made me do it. I will dress 
myself as a pilgrim and journey to the holy land and 
there at night when it is dark I will climb the hill and 
see if the three crosses are still there. They are greater 
even than the big cross by our woods and they are 
even more prized than the two cannon by the gate. 
They are more holy. And they must still be there. 
. . . Good-bye, master. We are sworn together on the 
bit of wood cut from the wagon dragged by the 
suffering. Hold it tight.” 

Soon the grave was filled and the soldiers departed. 

After a while he paused and looked back. Their 




flares were still visible and faintly, very faintly in the 
distance he could hear them singing: 

One h red. 

One h white. 

One is dead. 

But we are ten. 

Ten, ten, ten. 

Ivan took the two horses from the orchard and led 
them up to the grave. Here he walked them back and 
forth over the spot where the earth had been opened. 
Their hoofs packed down the loose earth. *‘Now no¬ 
body will ever find you,” he said. “Nobody.” 


13 

The next morning the farmer and his family, learn¬ 
ing that the troops had departed, returned to their 
hut. The girl encouraged by the sight of them came 
cautiously out of the barn where she had spent the 
night. The farmer and his wife walked about from 
place to place to see what damage had been done. We 
are poor,” they said. “And see what they have done. 

In the meantime the two scouts with the Coronet 
rode aU night and in the morning reached a small 
town through which the railroad passed. H^ere they 
decided to sell their horses as well as their saddles ^d 
muskets and take train to one of the large cities. On 
the train, however, they decided that the only place 
to sell so great a treasure would ^ “ 

Moscow. The money they had received for hon« 
would be sufficient to brmg them there m about tour 
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days. The treasure that they had in its box would 
bring a far greater price in a large market than it 
would in a small town. From time to time they put 
their hands in the sack and, opening the box without 
taking it out and attracting the attention of the other 
passengers in the car, they felt the jewels and passed 
their greasy fingers over the gold work. They also 
weighed it in their hands. 

"Gold, all gold!” one whispered. 

“Solid gold and good gold,” the other said. 

"All my life, I wanted to walk up and down the 
boulevards like a gentleman,” said the first. 

"What good is there in that?” 

"No good. Only it’s nice. There is nothing good in 
a gentleman but it is all very nice.” 

"Be careful the Reds don’t make trouble for you.” 

"Why should they make trouble?” 

“Because they are against all gentlemen.” 

"What harm is there in a gentleman? They are 
pale as ghosts and clean as soap and there is no more 
life in them than there is in a washed out rag.” 

"I don’t say there is any harm in them; all I say is, 
be careful of those Reds, they will bring you into 
trouble.” 

“Not me. I know as much as they do. And I have 
as much right to walk on the boulevards as they have. 
They say we have freedom, well that’s it.” 

“For all I care you may walk your legs down to 
stumps. As for me, I will have a nice dinner and sit in 
a caf^ in the afternoon and have another dinner in 
the evening and then go to a cinema to see how the 
American cowboys ride and hold up trains. But first 
I will buy myself a watch with a chain.” 




“A watch!” 

“Certainly, a watch with a little hand that gives 
you the seconds. All my life I wanted a watcL” 

“What good is it?” 

“It’s no good only it is nice to have in your pocket. 
It ticks like a little heart and you can look at it, and 
if it has a Httle hand for seconds, you can see it go. 
And it’s nice to see it go round and round. And once 
around and it’s a whole minute that is gone. The min¬ 
utes just vanish, it’s as though the devil snatches them 
away, but then as soon as one is gone another is 
already upon you and there is not a second between 
one and the other. Really it’s a wonderful thing.” 

“I see nothing wonderful in that.” 

“Yes it is. And at night you take off your vest and 
fold it up—the watch is in a pocket—and you put it 
under your head and there it ticks away like mad and 
gives you pleasant thoughts before you fall asleep 
. . . You l^ow it is nice to fall asleep with pleasant 
thoughts.” 

“You talk about a watch as though it were a girl.” 

“A watch is better than a girl because you do not 
have to feed it and you need have no words and it 
never plays you false. The Jew girl was a nice pi«e 
but she did him in all right. He thought he was giving 
her a long ride on his saddle but in the end she gave 
him the black look. Ha, ha.” 

They changed trains twice and after a little dife- 
culty with the inspectors on the last train, wlw said 
that their papers were not in proper order, they nnally 
arrived in Moscow. They went at once to the market 
and were greatly disappointed to find that jh^ ^u 
not get nearly as much as they had imagmed. They 
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were paid merely the value o£ the gold. However, they 
sold it to the highest bidder, divided the money on the 
spot and parted from each other, one to seek for a 
silver watch in the other stalls of the market and the 
other to promenade on the boulevards. 

The very next day Edmond Jobey saw the Coronet 
in the market. He saw at once that it was just the 
thing, and, after a little bargaining, he purchased it 
and brought it back to his rooms in the hotel. He was 
now very weary of his stay and all he saw and heard 
disgusted him, and even before the official three weeks 
were up, he departed for home. 


14 

“Marvelous! Marvelous!” exclaimed the Jobey bro¬ 
thers as Edmond unpacked his baggage and produced 
the Coronet. 

“We must order a new box at once,” said one. 

“And the price?” 

“Nothing. Very cheap. It’s a big display for little 
money,” Edmond replied. 

And when the young Count came into the room 
and was shown the treasure which was bought in the 
Moscow thieves’ market and seemed undoubtedly an 
heirloom from one of the fallen families of the Rus¬ 
sian nobility, when he saw it he said with a smile: 
**Very pretty. Very pretty indeed.” 

And all were taking: 'This is the bait that will 
land any American fish.* 

In the meantime the coat-of-arms of the Senlis 
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family had been beautifully drawn by the artist and 
colored with gay reds and blues on a large piece of 
real parchment which had first been dyed in coffee to 
give it “tone.” Aunt Emma was all in a flutter when 
she saw it and the young Count also brought with him 
the book that he borrowed from the professor to show 
its authenticity. But now he modestly and with tact 
disclosed that beside the title and the coat-of-arms he 
was also the possessor of an ancient Coronet but it was 
put away and it would take him about a week before 
he could show it to them. This was the time that was 
required to make a new morocco box which was to 
have a gold letter S with a crown over it, stamped on 
the cover, and the whole thing was to be sandpapered 
a bit on the edges and rubbed with a little asphaltum 
to take off its glaring newness. The leather workers 
knew their business and were instructed to send their 


bill to the Jobey brothers. ,, , • „£ 

Alice was very much flattered by the attentions of 
the young Count. She told him th« “ Paid e 
visit to Senlis with her aunt to sk the old seat of 
family. "The cathedral was beautiful, she said. A 

r ancient walls of the f« ? nrw 

feeling of medieval times. And there P ^ 

Uttk river there and an old Roman arena half m 
Ss. w: gS the key from the W f 
away and opened the gate and walked mto tte arma 

And the pit where the lions ‘ “t U 

Think of it! Lions for *e poor Chrntianj^ 

gives one such a * * ories you read about the 

but it sort of makes all the s y genuine. 

glorious Christian ^ to the little hotel the 

When we brought back the Key 
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keeper told us that the arena was very old and that 
the hotel itself dated from the fourteenth century— 
the walls are a yard thick—and it was once a famous 
inn where post horses were changed. . . . It’s all too 
wonderful for words.” 

“And did you see the chateau?” 

“No, we did not go there.” 

“Well. I can arrange for us to stay there sometime. 
It belongs to cousins of mine and they would be 
Jhappy to have us pay them a visit. They are very 
influential people and quite a distinguished family in 
France. The name is Jobey. They would be very happy 
to invite you and your aunt. In fact I wanted your 
mother to meet them when she was here. The chateau 
belongs to them, but it was in our family—one branch 
or another—ever since it was built in thirteen hun¬ 
dred. The floors are all of stone.” 

"How wonderful!” she exclaimed. 

“And there was once a moat around' it and a draw 
bridge that one had to pass over. This bridge was 
raised in time of battle and nobody could go in or out. 
But many of the old relics from the chateau have 
been presented to museums. Some are here in Paris, in 
the Cluny museum. The Cluny was once an abbey 
itself, though now it is a museum. It has many rare 
and ancient treasures. We should go there too.” 

“Oh, I’d love it. How wonderful that everything 
over here is so old and the culture so beautiful and 
refined. How wonderful that so much of it should 
have been so magnificently preserved too. It is really 
thrilling.” 
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“Now, George!” 

“Well, what was I saymg? I only said that these 
high-flying marriages with Italian dukes and Ru¬ 
manian princes only end in trouble. Why our whole¬ 
some American girls should want to get into the 
aristocratic mudi-puddle is beyond me. Ain’t our own 
boys good enough for them? Didn’t we show them a 
thing or two when our boys got into the trenches? 
That soon made an end of the war and now they are 
starting up again with their dukes and archdukes. I 
tell you, Sarah, they are nothing but a lot of rotters, 
just plain . . 

“Now, George!” 

“Well, what was I saying? I only said that they are 
good for nothing and fortunately they are all broke— 
not a nickel between them—otherwise they would tc 
cooking up another war. By heck, they would! It will 
take them four generations to pay for this one, yet 
. . . And you know what their whole trouble 


is . . . 

“No, what is their trouble, George?” she said very 

amiably, in her droll voice. Tn,«v 

“Well, if you want to know, I will tell y®"- 
trouble is that their stock is no good. It is too old. ^ 
gone to seed. Petered out. That’s ^Jy they are rniser- 

able specimens, and that is why t e ten_ 

so little and so many of them are 7 i 

they have been too long in one spot and they ha 
used up all their vitality. The breed « low. 

*Tou think you are talking about hogs. 
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*Tt’s the same with hogs as it is with dogs or cats 
or men. Breed is breed and nature works alike for 
all.” 

“Now, George. Don’t get vulgar.” 

“What did I say? All that I said was that nature 
works alike for all and the stock over there is dead. 
They are dead and they are fighting tooth and nail to 
go on living. And outside of antiques they’ve got 
nothing.” 

“Culture, my dear George. Culture.” 

“Ah. Culture, fiddlesticks! Their culture is all 
moth-eaten. It’s mouldy and it should have been 
buried long ago. Let the dead rest in peace.” 

“Now, George!” 

“Well, now I got that out of my system, I feel 
better. Those are my views and I stick to them. How¬ 
ever, if you and Aunt Emma and Alice want to go in 
for a lot of hokum, I will certainly not stand in your 
way. I never stood in the way of anyone’s happiness. 
You just make up your minds between yourselves and 
it will be O.K. with me. Anything my little girl 
wants, she can have. And if her boy friend, the Count, 
behaves himself, he will always find tobacco in the 
old tobacco box.” 

A few days after the young Chicago heiress re¬ 
turned to America, her engagement to the Count de 
Senlis was publicly announced. The American press 
cabled to their Paris offices to obtain photographs of 
the Count. These were rushed to New York and pub¬ 
lished in every society page of the land. And the news 
was kept alive first with one thing and then with 
another. Headlines like: “Mallet’s millions for the 
future Countess de Senlis,” appeared almost daily. 
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At first George Mallet was a little disturbed by the 
notoriety, but later he began to enjoy it, and he said 
jokingly to some of the men in his club, “You would 
yhink she was running away with a chauffeur.” And 
then he began to speak well of European royalty and 
say how fine they were and how generous and how 
they really distinguished themselves in the war. "True 
nobility. True nobility. And it is a good thing to mix 
up races. A better stock results from it. Any breeder 
knows that and the mixing-up principle is the basis 
of the science of eugenics. The future race of men 
and women depends on variation in selection. That is 
how nature preserves itself.” And he got niany other 
facts and examples to prove his theory and illustrate 

his point. i j • r 

His friends seemed much impressed and quite tor- 


got his former utterances. , , 

A month later the Count himseW arrived with 
baggage, valet, and the Coronet. Chicago was all 
agfow^ A special luncheon was arranged at which he 
meet the bridesmaids. 

long and satisfactory talks with the brides tamer 
who, much to the surprise of every one in the imme 
S family, took quite a liking to the young fellow. 
»And I sav Mr. Mallet,” said the Count, durmg the 
Anal y> , 1 • aj-j-ival. "I have somethmg 

second evening after lus arnva • j brought 

very precious with me m my S?, ® , tradi- 

oJfLay coronet over 

tion with nr ScLon conld be 

greater than this, could it, Mr. Mallet. 

"Of course not.” , , j^^ter turn it over 

"And I was thinkmg that I had better 
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to you for safe-keeping, because with so many re¬ 
porters and other strangers coming in and out, one 
can never . . 

“Certainly. I will put it in the o£&ce vault. We will 
take it down together in the morning. It is a pleasant 
little ride. And I would like to show you our works.” 

“Would you like to see the Coronet now, Mr. 
Mallet?” 

“Of course, if it is convenient.” 

With great ceremony and pomp he brought the box 
down and opened it. Burnished, and its glory renewed 
in every possible way, its appearance almost took Mr. 
Mallet’s breath away. 

“Well, well,” said George Mallet. “Very few such 
ever landed in Chicago, I could tell you that. Very few 
such were ever seen in these parts.” 

“It is the old symbol of our family,” said the Count, 
and he blushed slightly thinking of his lie, the lie 
which, had he only known it, was really the simple 
truth. 

In the morning they rode down together to the 
o£ce. The Count carried the leather box in which 
rested the Coronet. He was very much pleased to find 
the office furnished in the Empire period. "As a soldier 
and a gentleman,” he remarked, “I have always ad¬ 
mired Napoleon.” 

“You know,” said the millionaire, “we have lots of 
things in common. This desk . . .” And he went on 
to explain how he bought the desk and which of the 
pieces in the room were original and which were 
copies. 

“And there, what is that?” asked the Count, point¬ 
ing to the golden skuU in its glass case on the mantel. 
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*‘Oh, that is a bit of my own. handiwork. You see 
...” He lifted it down and stood it on his desk 
beside the coronet. "You see, this is the first of that 
special breed of hogs that we call by the name of Wild 
Boar. That is the trade name. The bacon is a lean 
bacon. I developed it myself by interbreeding. And 
out of the first lot slaughtered, I had them save the 
head and boil it down. A German medical student 
prepared it for me. You know, all the best skeletons 
are prepared in Germany. They make the best ana¬ 
tomical specimens for schools and colleges . . . Well, 

he brought it back to me, clean as a whistle, and I had 
it up there, and one day I decided that it would get 
dirty if I did not have it gold-plated. There is a fellow 
here in Chicago who has a special process of plating. 
He advertises in the paper and if you send hiin your 
baby’s first shoe, he will return it to you and it wUl 
look like solid gold and last forever. Well, I brought 
him the skull and he did a good job. He dips it first m 
solution of graphite to make the gold stick W it. 

"Remarkable!” exclaimed the Count, with 
He had never seen the head of a hog in gold, but was 
prepared to find many strange things 

"Well, that is not the most remarkable. It is these 
two u7« teeth, the tusks, that ate the rematkable 
tou«. ThTb^d is a Httle like the uuld boat 
which as you know, all our domestic hogs come. The 
InA hlle taptoved the bteed by seto^ W 
^4. away ftom the £eatut=s o£ «b'^ 

rnoTdvanta^ 

^teSouKtive and still not too mud. 
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bone for their weight. We imported wild Irish swine 
and also Chinese sows. You know the famous English 
Berkshire hog was developed from Chinese and Eng¬ 
lish breeds. We also brought over pigs from the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, black, ugly devils they looked, and 
they have small ears, always pointed and black. They 
are too slow. The sow breeds only once a year and 
her litters are seldom more than five or six, and she 
suckles them for three or four months. However, we 
had good luck with this variety and . . . But this is 
all scientific and is of little interest except to ... I 
was merely trying to explain to you.” 

"Quite interesting. Quite, I assure you.” 

"Well, I made a hobby of it at one time. And I had 
a professor in here the other day looking at those 
tusks. He teaches in an agricultural college and he 
had never seen anything like it before. But of course, 
he did not know the North European wild hog. 
They can jump over fences five-foot high.” 

He put the golden skull back on the marble mantel. 

"Yes,” he added. "That was the first of our special 
breed. The brand is now known from coast to coast. 
That little fellow raked in the chips for us, all right.” 

He offered his visitor a chair and sat down himself 
at his Empire desk. The Coronet rested between them. 

"We will put this away at once. I can understand 
that you might feel anxious.” 

"Oh, it’s quite all right.” 

"And by the way, would you mind if I allowed our 
own photographers to take a picture of it? I would 
have it done right here in the office in my own pres¬ 
ence, so there would be no danger of ... It would 
be nice to have a picture of it.” 
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**Of course. Certainly! Anything you desire.” 

**Very well. That’s very good of you, Count. Very 
generous. I appreciate it and I promise you that it will 
be done in my presence. I will be responsible.” 

*'That’s quite all right.” 

They went into the company’s vault and opened a 
private compartment. The young Count expected to 
see it filled with money—^green American bills. But 
no. It contained only a few dirty packages of papers. 

"Bonds,” said Mallet, with a squint of his eyes. 
They placed the box on a shelf and there it remained 
safely until the day of the wedding. 

There was no end to the extent of the preparations 
for this great event. Lavishness knew no bounds. In 
no Empire of the world; not in the Empire of the 
Egyptians, nor of Persia; not in the Holy Roi^^n 
Empire, nor in the Empire of Napoleon, would the 
scale and magnitude of this Chicago wedding have 
passed without acclaim. 

^ From a photograph supplied to the jewe , 
miniature coronets were made, set 
presented as brooches to the bridesmaids, and as scar 
pS to the ushers. The pages had little golden pms, 

too, modeled after the same design. ^ 

And the Coronet itself, that precious bit of metal, 
whose history of evil has been traced f rom t^^^^ 
its birth in the shop of the oM ? , 

that "golden 
velvet enshion ne^tbe Jo 
ents were displayed. At ^ 

guests crowded around it and gazea up 

wonder and amazement. 

the end 








